Romanians  to  get 
more  food  to 
quiet  unrest 
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INSIDE  TODAY 


BY  AVI  TEMS3N 

Opposition  increased  yesterday  to 
some  of  the  proposed  cots  in  the 
NIS  49  billion  state  budget  due  to  be 
presented  to  the  cabinet  today  by 
Finance  Minister  Mosbe  Nisstm.  - 

Hostility  focused  on  the  intended 
cuts  in  social  services  and  subsidies 
for  public  transportation  and  basic 
foodstuffs. 

No  debate  is  expected  at  today's 
special  cabinet  meeting.  Ministers, 
will  be  able  to  react  to  the  proposals  i 
at  a  later  date.  The  finance  minister 
is  expected  to  teD  his  colleagues  that 
a  cut  of  NIS  755  million  is  necessary 
to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  deficit  from  its  current  level  of 
NIS  1.2  billion. 

But  from  statements  made  by  sev¬ 
eral  ministers,  it  appears  that  the 
budget  will  face  an  uphill  battle  be¬ 
fore  gaining  Knesset  approval.  .Edu¬ 
cation  Minister  Yitzhak  Navpn, 
Health  Minister  Shoshana  Arbeli- 
Almoslino,  Labour  and  Social  Af¬ 
fairs  Minister  Moshe  Katsav  and 
Transport  Minister  Haim  “Corfu 
have  already  expressed  opposition 
to  cuts  affecting  their  .  ministries, 
while  Economics  Minister  Gad 
Ya'acobi  has  expressed  reservations 
about  the  budget  and  called  for  a 
change  in  its  priorities. 

Navon  fiercely  opposes  .the  pro¬ 
posed  reduction  of  NIS  140m.  in  his 
ministry  budget,  which  would  entail 
charging  education  fees  based  on 
means  tests. 

Arbeti-Almoslino  will  oppose  the 
proposed  introduction  of  user 
charges  for  medical  services,  includ¬ 
ing  NIS  4  fora  visit  to  the  doctor  and 
NIS  10  for  each  day  of  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  These  two  steps'  are  designed 
to  save  NIS4Q  million. 

Katsav  said  yesterday  in  a  radio 
interview  that  he  would  oppose  the 
proposed  cuts  in  the  chad  allow¬ 
ance.  which  would  save  NIS  160nj. 
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An  fll-fated  Sooth  Korean  plane  which  has  beat  missing  in  the  Burma  area  since  yesterday  with 
.  115  people  cm  board  is  seen  here  as  it  made  an  emergency  belly-landing  at  Seoul  airport  in 
■  September.  Report,  page  3.  f  AFP) 


FM  doubts  report  on  Carlucci  stand  Five  hllft 

Peres  asserts  U.S.  still  in  areas 
favours  peace  parley  unrest 
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aiso  Wfcaqrd  from  the  head.  Qf  the,  14- 
knd  faction  In  the*'  Histaidrat,  MK 
Ya'acov  Shamai,  who  said  he  would 
oppose  the  NIS  300  million  cuts  in 
subsidies. 

Nissim  is  expected  to  teD  minis¬ 
ters  that  the  coining  year  will  be  a  ■ 
very  difficult  one.  Not  only  will  the  ’ 
government  be  paying  back  over 
NIS  6b.  to  holders  of  bank  shares, 
but  many  loans  taken  out  by  the 
government  in  1973  will  mature  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 


By  BRADLEY  BURSTON,  BENNY 
MORRIS  and  WOLF  BLITZER 
Vice  Premier  Shimon  Peres  yes¬ 
terday  rejected  reports  that  the  U.S. 
is  retreating  from  its  support  of  the 
concept  of  an  international  Middle 
East  peace  conference. 

Speaking  to  reporters  after  a  me¬ 
morial  service  at  David  Ben-Gur- 
ion’s  grave,  Peres  quoted  U.S.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  George  Shultz’s 
endorsement  of  such  a  conference  at 
the  close  of  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir’s  recent  visit  to  the  U.S.  as 
evidence  of  continued  American 
backing  of  the  idea. 

Reacting  to  reports  that  . U.S.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defence  Frank  Carlucci 
opposes  or  is  disillusioned  with  the 
concept,  Peres  told  reporters  that 
“what  you  heard  were  not  Carhicd’s 
words,  but  remarks  leaked  and  at¬ 
tributed  to  Caiiucd.”  Peres  added 
that  he  would  wait  to  read  Caiincd’s 
exact  text  and  that  he  had  "grown 
accustomed  to  havmg  statements 
quoted  inaccurately.” 

On  Shamir’s  comment  that  Car- 
hicd’s  reported  opposition  spelled 
the  death  of  the  conference  idea, 
Peres  declared  that  the  “large  num¬ 
ber  of  past  obituaries  for  the  peace 
process”  suggested  that  the  idea 
would  live  through  “many  obituar¬ 
ies  to  come.” 

Speaking  on  November  11  to  Ate 
Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major 
American  Jewish  Organizations, 
Carlucci  reportedly  spoke  pessimis¬ 


tically  of  convening  the  conference 
before  January  1989.  But  Carlucci' 
said  that  the  U.S.  would  move  in  the 
coming  mouths  to  help  set  the 
ground  rules  for  such  a  meeting. 

Referring  to  recent  Jordanian  ini¬ 
tiatives,  Peres  said  that  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  successful  negotiations 
had  arisen,  and  that  Shamir's  at¬ 
tempts  to  “sow  fear  and  threats”  in 
tiie  path  of  peace  revealed  the  pre¬ 
mier’s  “innermost  thoughts.” 

Sources  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office  yesterday  said  that  Carlucci's 
statement  that  there  was  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  convening  a  conference  before 
the  end  of  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  (in  January  1989)  complements 
Shamir’s  view  that  the  conference 
idea  is  a  non-starter  and  that  the 
sooner  the  Arab  leaders  understand 
tins,  the  sooner  they  will  agree  to 
Shamir’s  demand  for  direct  Israeli- 
Arab  talks  as  the  only  way  of  resolv¬ 
ing  the  Middle  East  conflict. 

Hie  sources  said  that  “now  that 
the  Americans  have  abandoned  the 
idea,  it  will  be  easier  to  persuade  the 
Arabs  to  enter  into  direct  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Israel.” 

At  Sde  Baker,  Peres  said  that  if 
Ben-Gurion  had  not  accepted  the 
principle  of  territorial  compromise, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  Jewish 
State  today.  “Ben-Gurion  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  Jewish  State  that  was 
not  Whole’  was  preferable  to  a 
‘whole’  Land  of  Israel  without  a 
Jewish  State.” 


Turkey’s  ruling  party 
takes  early  poll  lead 
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The  Palestinian  flag  is  raised  in  Cairo  yesterday  as  the  PLD  office 
reopens.  (AFP) 

PLO  reopens  Cairo  office 
after  seven  months 


ANKARA  (Reuter).  -  Turkey's 
ruling  conservative  party  took  an 
early  lead  in  yesterday’s  parliamen¬ 
tary  election,  which  was  widely  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  Prime  Minister  Tur- 
gut  Ozal  a  fresh  five-year  mandate 
for  economic  reforms. 

His  Motherland  Party  took  39.07 
per  cent  of  the  first  541,278  votes 
counted,  enough  for  a  comfortable 
majority  in  the  expanded  450-seat 
parliament,  official  sources  said. 

About  26  million  people  voted  in 
the  most  open  election  since  the 
1980  coup  which  crushed  extremist 
violence. 

Nato-m ember  Turkey,  which  ap¬ 
plied  last  April  to  join  the  European 
Community,  is  keen  to  brush  up  its 
democratic  image  tarnished  by  the 
1980  coup  and  three  years  of  mili¬ 
tary  rule. 


The  sources  said  the  main  opposi¬ 
tion  5orial  Democrat  Populist  Party 
(SDPP)  had  taken  24.46  per  cent  of 
the  vote  so  far  and  the  right-of-cen- 
rie  True  Path  Party  (TPP).  18.89  per 
cent.  The  Four  other  parties,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Moslem  fundamentalist 
group,  were  all  below  the  10  per 
cent  needed  to  take  seats  in  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Ozal,  60,  had  campaigned  on  his 
record  of  political  stability  and  eco¬ 
nomic  liberalization  since  taking  of¬ 
fice  in  1983’s  militaiy-supervised 
elections. 

Dilefc  Ocal,  an  SDPP  official  elec¬ 
tion  observer,  said  that  the  polling 
bad  been  completely  free. 

The  only  report  of  violence  came 
from  the  southeast,  where  five  peo¬ 
ple  were  injured  by  clubs  and  stones 
in  factional  clashes  outside  a  polling 
station  at  Caykara  village. 


Sephardi  leaders  blast 
‘religious  fanaticism’ 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  -  Palestine  Lib¬ 
eration  Organization  officials  yes¬ 
terday  reopened  their  headquarters 
here  after  a  seven-month  enforced 
dosbre. 

After  unfurling  the  Palestinian 
Sag,  Zobdi  Kodra,  the  top  Palestin¬ 
ian  representative  in  Cairo,  told  re¬ 
porters  that  the  office,  shut  ■  by 
Egypt  in  a  row  over  PLO  criticism  of 
-its  ties  with  Israel,  would  be  open 
for  business  today. 

He  said  be  hoped  five  other  PLO 


offices  in  the  city  would  also  reopen 
shortly. 

Egypt’s  decision  to  let  the  offices 
function  again  was  conveyed  to  Ko¬ 
dra  by  Foreign  Minister  Esmat  Abd- 
el-Maguid.  A  beaming  Kodra  said 
be  had  relayed  the  message  to  PLO 
chairman  Yasser  Arafat’s  office. 

Mubarak  .angrily  slammed  the 
doors  shut  on  FLO  offices  here  fol¬ 
lowing  a  Palestine  National  Council 
(PNC)  resolution  in  Algiers  last 
(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Pest  Reporter 
Nessim  Gaon,  president  of  the 
World  Sephardi  Federation,  last 
night  defended  the“Sephardi  tradi¬ 
tion  of  moderation”  and  vowed  that 
“we  will  take  strong  action  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  children  from  falling  prey 
to  religious  fanaticism.” 

Gaon  spoke  after  arriving  in  Isra¬ 
el  with  severafmembers  of  the  WSF 
board  of  governors  for  the  World 
Sephardi  Congress  which  opens  in 


Jerusalem  tonight.  Some  400  Se¬ 
phardi  activists  from  18  countries 
will  take  part. 

Sephardi  leader  Steven  Shalom  of 
New  York  blasted  the  religious  ex¬ 
tremists  “who  have  taken  over  our 
yeshivot." 

Gaon  said  that  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  congress  is  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  the  Sephardim  in  Israel  and  the 
Diaspora,  as  a  force  for  religious 

tolerance.  Another  goal  is  to  discuss 
(Continued  on  Page  Severn 


Hopes  of  normalization  of  ties  between  Athens  and  Jerusalem 

Israel  expects  much  from  Greek  FM’s  visit 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
_JPost  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
Israeli  officials  are  counting  on 
the  visit  here  of  Greek  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Karolos  Papoulias,  which  be¬ 
gins  this  afternoon,  becoming  a 
milestone  on  the  road  to  the  normal- 
tzationpf  relations  between  the  two 
countries  —  relations  that  have  flue-, 
tuated  from  cold  to  lukewarm  over 
more  fhnyi  three  decades ^nd  remain 


an  anomaly  within  the  context  of 
Israeli-Western  European-  ties. 

Jerusalem  hopes  that  Fapoulias's 
assumption  next  July  of  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  EC  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters  will  propel  Athens  toward  the 
next  major  step  in  improved  rela¬ 
tions,  which,  from  Israel’s  perspec¬ 
tive,  should  be  either  de  jure  recog¬ 
nition  of  Israel  and/or  die  upgrading 
of  the  current  diplomatic  missions  to 


fall  embassies  in  both  countries. 

At  present,  Greece  and  Israel 
have  “diplomatic  representation" 
offices,  respectively,  in  Tel  Aviv  and 
Athens,  though  the  head  of  these 
missions  is  in  both  cases  a  full  am¬ 
bassador.  Greece  is  the  only  EC 
country  with  such  unusual  relations 
with  Israel  (though  Ireland,  while 
having  full  diplomatic  ties,  has  no 
resident  ambassador  here). 


This  situation  stems  from 
Greece’s  decision  in  194&-49  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  new  Jewish  state  dc  facto 
but  not  de  jure.  Greece  then  ex¬ 
plained  its  decision  on  the  basis  of 
the  precarious  position  of  the  then 
large  Greek  minority  in  Egypt. 
(Greece  has  traditionally  had  a  pro¬ 
tective  attitude  towards  the  Greek 
Diaspora,  similar  to  Israel's  toward 
(Continued  on  JBack  Page  I 


Army  chief  reveals  third  glider  was  sent 


IDF  won’t  be  rushed  in 
judging  camp  officers 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG  aud 
BRADLEY  BURSTON 
IDF  troops  shot  and  wounded  five 
Palestinian  youths  yesterday  during 
violent  protests  in  the  territories  to 
mark  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
1947  UN  partition  decision.  Five 
petrol  bomb  attacks  were  reported, 
but  there  were  no  casualties. 

Military  sources  said  an  18-year- 
old  youth  was  shot  in  the  ankle  at 
the  Balata  refugee  camp  near  Nab¬ 
lus  when  he  fled  as  troops  tried  to 
apprehend  him  at  about  5  a.m.  The  : 
youth  was  masked  and  carried  an 
iron  bar  studded  with  nails,  the  : 
sources  said.  He  was  taken  to  Rafi- 
diya  Hospital  in  Nablus.  The  youth, 
Abd  al-Ghani  Sawalmeh,  had  been 
held  previously  in  Far’a  prison,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sources. 

Several  hours  after  the  incident, 
scores  of  youths,  some  of  whose 
faces  were  hidden  by  keffiyehs, 
marched  in  the  camp,  raising  Pales¬ 
tinian  flags  and  hurling  stones  at 
troops. ‘The  soldiers  used  tear  gas 
and  rubber  bullets  to  disperse  the 
crowd,  and  later  opened  fire, 
wounding  two  youths  in  their  legs. 
A  curfew  was  imposed  on  the  camp. 

Troops  used  tear  gas  to  disperse 
protesters  who  pelted  them  with 
stones  in  the  old  quarter  of  Nablus. 
OtheT  stone-throwing  incidents 
were  reported  elsehwere  in  the 
northern  West  Bank  and  in  Ramal- 
Jah.  Pupils  left  classes  in  several 
Nablus  schools,  and  demostrated  at 
(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


Bv  DAVID  RUDGE,  ASHER 
WALLFISH  and  JOSHUA 
BRILLIANT 

Jerusalem  Post- Reporters 
METULLA.  —  Failings  un¬ 
covered  by  last  Wednesday’s  ter- 
rorist  attack  near  Kiryat 
Shmona,  in  which  six  soldiers 
were  killed  and  seven  wounded, 
are  being  rectified.  Chief  of 
General  Staff  Rav-Aluf  Dan 
Shomron  said  here  yesterday. 

In  a  meeting  with  heads  of 
front-line  settlements.  Shomron 
said  the  IDF  had  suitable  ways 
of  dealing  with  any  further  air¬ 
borne  terrorist  infiltration  at¬ 
tempts. 

In  response  to  demands  by 
politicians  and  the  media  that 
those  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
fused  response  to  the  attack  be 
given  the  boot,  Shomron  insist¬ 
ed  that  the  IDF  was  in  no  hurry 
to  apportion  blame  simply  in  or¬ 
der  to  mollify  those  who  wanted 
to  hear  that  some  action  had 
been  taken. 

Shomron,  who  was  accompanied 
by  OC  Northern  Command  AJuf 
Yossi  Peled,  said  inquiries  into  the 
attack  were  continuing.  “When 
there  are  concrete  accusations 
against  officers,  they  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  have  their  say." 
he  said. 

In  a  similar  vein  Defence  Minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin  yesterday  told  the 
Knesset  Foreign  Affairs  and  De¬ 


fence  Committee,  at  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  session  at  the  Defence  Ministry 
in  Tel  Aviv,  that  he  bad  no  intention 
of  making  hasty  accusations  against 
officers  and  soldiers  involved  in  the 
bang-glider  affair,  since  the  IDF  had 
legal  procedures  of  its  own  which 
had  to  be  followed. 

Rabin  told  the  committee  that  it 
was  dear  that  several  things  were 
not  as  they  should  have  been:  from 
the  non-deployment  of  the  camp 
alert  squad  following  the  warning, 
to  the  behaviour  of  the  guard  at  the 
gate  and  the  actions  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  officer  who  was  in  charge  that 
night. 

In  an  earlier  meeting  with  border 
settlement  heads  in  Nahariya. 
Shomron  said  there  had  actually 
been  three  ten-orists  in  three  hang- 
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Rav-Alof  Dan  Shomron. 

(Feinblart.  Media) 


gliders,  and  not  two  as  reported  ear¬ 
lier.  He  did  not  elaborate  on  what 
had  happened  to  the  third  infiltrator 
and  glider. 

The  chief  of  general  staff  empha¬ 
sized  that,  although  there  had  been 
no  hang-glider  infiltration  attempts 
for  several  years,  the  warning  had 
been  raised  and  acted  upon.  There 
were  no  actual  sightings  because  it 
was  dark,  only  reports  of  noise  in 
the  air. 

It  would  have  been  understand¬ 
able,  therefore,  if  the  reports  had 
been  ignored.  As  it  happened,  they 
were  taken  seriously,  except  in  the 
Nahal  base  that  was  attacked,  and 
the  region  was  put  on  alert.  He  said 
that  it  seemed  likely  that  the  infiltra¬ 
tor  who  attacked  the  Nahal  camp 
did  not  even  know  where  he  was. 

Shomron  maintained  that  despire 
the  consequences  of  last  Wednes¬ 
day's  incident.  Nahal  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  unit.  His  comments  were  ech¬ 
oed  by  Peled,  who  praised  Nahal’s 
work,  both  in  training  and  opera¬ 
tional  missions. 

Peled  said  the  Nahal  soldiers  per¬ 
formed  their  duties  as  well  as  any 
other  unit.  “  Despite  the  tragedy,  I 
would  not  recommend  inflicting  fur¬ 
ther  damage  on  top  of  what  has 
already  been  done.  They  do  difficult 
work  very  successfully he  insisted. 

Settlement  leaders  also  praised 
the  performance  of  Nahal  units  and 
rejected  the  idea  that  they  should  be 
disbanded. 

The  heads  of  the  confrontation- 
line  towns  and  villages  also  ex- 
( Con  turned  on  Back  Page) 


France  and  Iran  ‘settling  embassy  war’ 


PARIS  (AFP).  -  France  and  Iran 
yesterday  were  moving  towards  a 
solution  ’in  their  bitier  “war  of  the 
embassies,”  after  an  Iranian  Embas¬ 
sy  interpreter  suspected  of  a  role  in 
bloody  Paris  bombings  was  allowed 
to  fly  home  and  two  French  hostages 
were  freed  by  a  pro-Iranian  group  in 
Lebanon. 

Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac 
said  that  he  expected  the  two  sides 
would  be  able  to  end  their  block¬ 
ade  of  each  other's  embassies,  and 
settle  a  nine-year-old  financial  dis¬ 
pute,  enabling  progress  on  “the  so¬ 
lution  to  the  other  problems  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Franco-Iranian  relations." 

There  was  immediate  speculation 
that  the  move  was  a  result  of  the 
negotiations  that  led  to  the  release 


of  two  French  hostages  Friday  in 
Lebanon. 

Vahid  Gordji  left  the  Iranian  Em¬ 
bassy  just  48  hours  after  Jean-Louis 
Normandin,  36,  and  Roger  Auque, 
31.  were  breed  Pei  rut  by  rheir 
Shi’tte  Moslem  kidnappers.  They 
arrived  home  on  Saturday. 

Gordji,  the  interpreter  who  had 
been  holed  up  since  July  in  the  Paris 
embassy  after  refusing  to  answer 
questions  about  the  bombings, 
walked  free  from  the  Paris  High 
Court  with  no  charges  being  pressed 
against  him,  the  French  public  pros¬ 
ecutor’s  office  said. 

He  was  whisked  from  the  court¬ 
house  under  police  escort  to  Paris's 
Le  Bouijset  airport,  where  he  left 


aboard  a  privately-chartered  Fal¬ 
con-50  twin-jet,  which  was  to  stop 
over  in  Cyprus  before  continuing  for 
Teheran. 

Gordji,  who  has  no  diplomatic 
status,  according  to  French  authori¬ 
ties,  had  been  at  the  centre  of  a  tit- 
for-tat  exchange  of  actions  by  Paris 
and  Teheran. 

After  he  rejected  a  legal  summons 
calling  him  to  answer  questions, 
French  police  ringed  the  Paris  em¬ 
bassy,  checking  the  identity  of  ev¬ 
eryone  entering  or  leaving  the 
building. 

Iran  then  accused  the  French  first 
secretary  in  Teheran,  Paul  Tom.  of 
espionage,  and  surrounded  the 
French  Embassy  in  Teheran. 


MANY  WAYS  TO  MAKE  A  WISH 
ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE 

A  WISH 
COME  TRUE 


Israel  Discount  Bank’s 
Tax-Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts* 


No  matter  what  your  reasons  for 
wishing  to  save,  you'll  discover  many 
benefits  to  placing  your  foreign 
currency  in  a  tax-free  deposit  account 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank. 

For  your  pari,  you  pay  absolutely  no 
account  charges  whatsoever.  For  ours 
we  offer  extremely  competitive 
interest,  at  the  best  prevailing  rates, 
which  is  free  of  all  taxes  in  Israel. 


Over  250  offices  and  branches  in 
Israel  and  abroad. 


fS§SS 


You  enjoy  access  to  your  funds 
whenever  you  wish,  and  may  transfer 
them  almost  any  where,  worldwide. 
Ta*-Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank,  are  conducted 
with  the  utmost  confidentiality.  So.  all 
jn  all.  it  s  no  wonder  they've  become  so 
popular. 

To  obtain  further  details,  make  sure  to 
visit  one  of  our  Tourist  Centers  or 
branches  today. 


For  foreign  residents,  tourists, 
Israelis  residing  abroad,  new 
immigrants,  temporary  and 
returning  residents. 


Total  Assets  exceed  US$10  billion. 


Our  mam  tourist  censers  in  Israel  Tel-Avlv.  ie  Mapu  Si  Tel  iCni?4737c  i  , 

Tel  (02)657902/3-  Netanya.  1A  Kikar  Atzmaut.  T&l  lOSSiaj’J'SS  Haifa  VffruSiUem’  K*n9  George  St., 

Head  Office.  27  Yehuda  Halevi  Sireet.  Tel  Aviv.  Israel.  Tel  (0°iG3'r1  n  ' '  maU'  RC,a0'  ^  ,CM,5461 1 1 
U.S.  SUBSIDIARY;  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  uJ J 

Tel  (212)511-8500  Other  subsidiary  banks  ana  off.ces  Buenos A?res°  F?h  Al,-enu®- 

Los  Angeles  .‘  Mexico. Miami  |2) ;  Monievideo  12\  Montreal  >  '  £aYman  £urflCa0  '  London  . 
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Zvili  candidacy  for  WZO 
may  bring  Labour  trouble 
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THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  Clear  with  unseasonably  high  tem¬ 
peratures  and  warm,  easterly  winds. 


Yesterday’s  Yesterday’s  Today’ 

Humidity 

Min-Max 

Max 

Jerusalem 

31 

14-20 

20 

Golan 

28 

11-18 

18 

Nahariya 

53 

-  24 

24 

Safad 

22 

11-16 

17 

Haifa  Port 

— 

—  — 

25 

Tibcrus 

30 

17-26 

26 

Nazareth 

2S 

14-22 

22 

Afula 

IS 
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26 

Sbonuon 

21 

13-21 

21 

Tel  Aviv 

63 

13-25 

25 

B-G  Airport 

16 

1 1-27 

27 

Jericho 

25 

15-27 

27 

Gaza 

85 

14-20 

22 

Bcershcba 

22 

10-26 

26 

EOat 

5 

15-27 

27 

By  MENACHEM  SBALEV 
Post  Political  Reporter 

Labour  Party  leaders  yesterday 
privately  expressed  concent  that  the 
candidacy  of  Nissim  Zvili  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  could  lead  to  yet  an¬ 
other  sharp  confrontation  with  the 
American  partners  in  the  Jewish 
Agency. 

Zvili,  head  of  the  Agency's  Settle¬ 
ment  Department,  has  emerged  as 
the  early  frontrunner  in  the  search 
for  Labour's  candidate  for  WZO 
chairman.  The  final  decision  will  be 
taken  by  the  party's  central  commit¬ 
tee  on  Thursday  in  Tel  Aviv.  The 
other  declared  candidates  are  MKs 
Simha  Dinitz  and  Mordechai  Gur. 

Dinitz  is  the  dear  favourite  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  fundraisers,  who 
previously  shot  down  Akiva  Le¬ 
vin  sky’s  candidacy  in  their  “advise 
and  consent"  procedure.  Dinitz  is 
also  preferred  by  at  least  some  of 
the  American  partners  to  the  World 
Zionist  Congress  coalition  agree¬ 
ment  with  Labour.  The  Americans 
are  largely  unacquainted  with  Zvili 
and  have  spoken  of  his  lack  of  “ex¬ 
perience  and  statemansbip.” 

Dinitz,  whose  bid  for  the  chair¬ 
manship  is  supported  by  Labour’s 
Jerusalem  branch,  yesterday  won 
the  wholehearted  support  of  Mayor 
Teddy  Kollek,  who  said  that  Dinitz 
would  be  able  to  use  his  vast  experi¬ 
ence  and  many  ties  to  restore  trust 
in  relations  between  Israel  Mid  Dias¬ 
pora  Jewry. 

Meanwhile  sources  in  the  Likud 


yesterday  said  that  Science  and  De¬ 
velopment  Minister  Gideon  Patt 
would  officially  announce  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  WZO  post  at  a  press 
conference  Wednesday.  But  they 
did  not  rule  out  a  last  minute  deci¬ 
sion  by  Moshe  Arens  to  compete  for 
the  job.  depending  on  Labour's 
choice  of  candidate. 

The  Likud  is  keenly  watching  for 
signs  of  conflict  between  Labour 
and  the  Americans  over  Zvili's  can¬ 
didacy.  There  were  conflicting  re¬ 
ports  yesterday  about  the  degree  of 
American  opposition  to  Zvili.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  of  governors, 
Mendel  Kaplan,  is  to  meet  with  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Peres  today,  and  any 
hint  of  a  veto  of  Zvili's  candidacy  is 
likely  to  create  a  crisis  within 
Labour. 

Sources  in  the  party  said  that,  giv¬ 
en  the  mood  of  the  central  commit¬ 
tee  delegates  after  the  forced  with¬ 
drawal  of  Levinsky's  candidacy  last 
week,  any  overt  opposition  to  Zvili 
would  actually  boomerang  and  bol¬ 
ster  his  chances  of  emerging  victori¬ 
ous  in  the  central  committee  vote  on 
Thursday. 

Observers  said  yesterday  that  the 
Thursday  vote  is  also  emerging  as  a 
trial  of  strength  between  Labour 
hawks  and  doves,  with  Zvili  garner¬ 
ing  the  support  of  the  party's  doves 
and  Dinitz  that  of  the  hawks. 

Zvili.  who  is  apparently  support¬ 
ed  by  the  party’s  large  Tel  Aviv 
branch,  die  moshavim  and  other  La¬ 
bour  sectors,  told  a  group  of  200 
supporters  in  Tel  Aviv  yesterday 


that  he  was  apparently  not  support¬ 
ed  by  the  Americans  because  he  had 
spent  “more  time  in  [Galilee  border 
moshavim]  Avivim  and  Dovev  than 
in  New  York.” 

He  added  that  although  be  was  an 
unknown  quantity  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  it  was  inconceivable  that  they 
should  disqualify  a  second  Labour 
candidate  after  having  dumped  Le- 
vinsky.  He  said  that  the  Americans 
bad  contended  that  Levinsky  was 
“too  old’’  for  the  WZO  post,  and 
they  axe  now  saying  that  be,  Zvili,  is 
too  young  for  it. 

Peres  and  Labour  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  Uzi  Baram  have  been  careful 
not  to  voice  public  support  for  any 
of  the  candidates,  and  sources  close 
to  Peres  said  yesterday  that  his  neu¬ 
tral  position  would  not  change. 
Baram,  however,  privately  supports 
Zvili's  nomination;  at  yesterday's 
pro-Zvili  rally,  the  bead  of  Na'amat. 
Masha  Lubelski,  said  outright  that 
Zvili  should  be  grateful  to  Baram 
“for  all  that  he's  done  for  your 
election.” 

Likud  spokesmen  yesterday  blast¬ 
ed  Gur  and  Zvili  for  exploiting 
“state-supported”  institutions  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  political  aims.  MKs  Yaa- 
cov  shamai  and  Uzi  Landau  criti¬ 
cized  Gut’s  use  of  Sole!  Boneh 
offices  and  Zvili's  use  of  the  Agency 
resources  in  their  campaigns  to  get 
elected.  Landau  said  that  he  would 
propose  to  the  Knesset  State  Con¬ 
trol  Committee  that  it  cut  support 
for  economic  institutions  which  al¬ 
low  their  resources  to  be  used  for 
political  purposes. 


£  Health  Ministry  blasts  inefficiency,  ‘black  medicine’ 


ARRIVALS 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Jacobson.  Treasurer.  JNF  of 
America,  for  the  WZO  Congress  and  meet¬ 
ings  at  KKL. 


Vanunu  appeal 
against  in  camera 
proceedings  to 
High  Court  today 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  consider  this  morning  the 
appeal  of  Mordechai  Vanunu 
against  the  ruling  of  the  Jerusalem 
District  Court  that  his  defence  be 
held  in  camera..  Vanunu.  a  former 
technician  at  the  Dimona  nuclear 
installation,  is  charged  with  treason 
and  espionage.  He  filed  his  appeal 
two  weeks  ago. 

Vasunu's  trial  resumes  tomorrow 
after  a  three-month  recess. 

David  Horoviiz  adds  from  London: 

New  evidence  has  been  published 
here  concerning  how  Vanunu  was 
“lured  back  to  Israel”  after  selling 
Israel’s  nuclear  “secrets”  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  last  year. 

According  to  yesterday's  Observ¬ 
er  newspaper,  the  foil  name  of  the 
blonde  Mossad  agent  involved  in  his 
alleged  abduction  was  Cindy  Henin. 

Henin  reportedly  paid  cash  for 
two  British  Airways  tickets  to  Rome 
on  September  30,  1986,  persuading 
Vanunu  with  the  promise  of  sex  to 
accompany  her  on  the  Sight.  Once 
in  Rome,  according  to  previous  re¬ 
ports,  Vanunu  was  drugged  and 
smuggled  back  to  Israel  by  boat. 


New  pastings  for 
Israeli  envoys 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

The  Foreign  Ministry  appoint¬ 
ments  committee  yesterday  named 
Moshe  Yegar,  the  outgoing  consul 
general  in  New  York,  to  be  Israel’s 
next  ambassador  to  Stockholm.  The 
appointment  requires  cabinet 
approval. 

The  committee  also  named  the 
ministry  spokesman,  Ehud  Goi,  as 
the  next  consul  general  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  present  ambassador  to  Libe¬ 
ria,  Arye  Ivtzan,  a  former  police 
inspector  general,  has  been  named 
the  next  head  of  Israel’s  interest  sec¬ 
tion  in  Nairobi.  The  ambassadorial 
level  of  the  appointment  reflects  the 
importance  Israel  attaches  to  rela¬ 
tions  with  Kenya  as  well  as  the  hope 
that  these  will  be  restored,  in  due 
course,  to  full  ambassadorial  level. 

Benad  Avital,  director  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Ministry’s  African  Depart¬ 
ment,  was  named  the  new  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Thailand,  and  Uri  Prosor  was 
named  ambassador  to  Jamaica. 


Geula:  Erase  Partition  Day 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  Tebiya  MK 
Geula  Cohen  yesterday  urged  that 
Israel  erase  November  29.  Partition 
Day,  from  its  official  calendar.  She 
said  the  UN’s  partition  decision  had  ; 
lost  all  its  validity,  and  expressed  the  1 
hope  that  a  new  Israel  government 
would  arise  which  would  declare  a 
new  Greater  Israel. 
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‘Long  waiting  lists  for 
surgery  can  be  cut  down’ 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

The  Health  Ministry  says  that  it  can  eliminate  the 
long  waiting  lists  for  elective  surgery  at  government 
hospitals  by  paying  surgeons  and  other  staffers  a  total 
of  NIS  40  million  -  the  same  amount  that  Kupat  Holim 
Clalit  has  agreed  to  pay  its  staff  for  operations  per¬ 
formed  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings. 

The  ministry  has  sent  its  figures  to  the  Treasury, 
warning  of  the  likelihood  that  government  hospital 
doctors  will  demand  the  same  overtime  pay  as  Kupat 
Holim  doctors,  who  last  Thursday  ended  seven  weeks 
of  sanctions.  ■ 

A  second  shift  is  not  needed  to  eliminate  queues  at 
government  hospitals,  the  Health  Ministry  insists. 
Continual  hospital  strikes,  inefficiency,  “artificial 
queues"  created  by  patients  registering  for  surgery  at 
several  hospitals  simultaneously,  and  “black  medi¬ 
cine”  are  largely  responsible  for  the  months  and  years 
of  waiting,  according  to  the  ministry. 

The  Kupat  Holim  Clalit  agreement,  which  will  be 


effected  in  two  months,  is  viewed  by  both  management 
and  doctors  as  a  milestone,  because  staffers  will  re¬ 
ceive  extra  pay  per  operation,  not  just  for  being  on 
duty. 

Meanwhile,  the  country's  10,000  hospital  nurses 
continued  their  self-imposed  new  work-week  of  36, 
rather  than  40,  hours.  Most  hospitals  are  below  100 
per  cent  occupancy,  so  the  reduced  work-week  has  not 
yet  seriously  affected  care  in  the  wards.  The  nurses  are 
refusing  to  work  any  overtime  beyond  36  hours  be¬ 
cause  their  employers  are  not  willing  to  pay  them  more 
than  the  accepted  150  per  cent  overtime,  rate. 

The  noises  are  concerned  that  their  Sanctions  have 
not  yet  been  felt  in  the  hospitals  and  are  considering 
more  severe  actions.  There  is  a  conflict  of  .interest 
between  the  heads  of  the  Nurses’  Union,  veteran 
professionals  who  rarely  work  nights  or  weekends,  and 
younger  nurses  who  are  forced  to  fill  the  more  difficult 
shifts.  The  older  nurses  want  compensation  for  their 
years  of  experience,  while  the  younger  ones  prefer 
higher  overtime  for  evening  and  weekend  shifts. 


Aguda  reassured  on  status  quo 


By  ANDY  COURT 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Agudat  Yisrael  leaders  emerged 
optimistic  from  their  meetings  yes¬ 
terday  with  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
and  Vice  Premier  Peres,  even 
though  neither  of  the  coalition  part¬ 
ners  made  a  firm  commitment  that 
he  would  support  legislation  en¬ 
abling  municipalities  to  dose  cine¬ 
mas  on  Shabbat. 

“Peres  says  that  since  such  a  bill 
would  simply  preserve  the  status 
quo.  he  wants  to  read  it,  and  then  of 
course  he  wall  support  it,”  said  MK 
Avraham  Sbapira. 

“And  Prime  Minister  Shamir  said 
that  there's  no  problem,  the  status 
quo  is  something  that  both  the  big 
parties  have  committed  themselves 
to,”  Shapira  continued.  “If  this  leg¬ 
islation  is  meant  to  maintain  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo,  Shamir  said  he  doesn't  see 


any  problem  in  promising  to  vote  for 
it." 

One  of  Peres’s  aides,  however, 
offered  a  much  more  cautious  ap¬ 
praisal  of  what  the  vice  premier 
said.  “He  didn't  commit  himself,” 
the  aide  said.  “He  said,  ‘I  will  con¬ 
sider  it.  I  want  to  see  the  legisla¬ 
tion.’  ” 

An  Agudat  Yisrael  offidal  who 
was  present  at  the  meeting  with  Sha¬ 
mir  said  that  Shamir,  too,  didn't 
give  a  definite  “yes,”  though  he  was 
“encouraging.” 

Besides  Shapira,  the  Aguda  dele¬ 
gation  included  MK  Menabem  Por- 
ush,  former  MK  Shlomo  Lorincz 
and  Rabbi  Pinhas  Menabem  Alter. 
Their  talks  with  Peres  and  Shamir 
followed  a  similar  effort  by  Minis- 
ter-withont-Portfblio  Yitzhak  Per- 
etz  and  other  Sbas  officials  on 
Friday. 


Chief  rabbis  join  the  fray 


Second  Channel 
wins  IBA  praise 

By  JEFF  BLACK 
•  For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

The  Second  Channel  won  praise 
over  the  weekend  from  the  Israel 
Broadcasting  Authority  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  filling  the  TV  void  caused  by 
the  52-day-long  IBA  journalists’ 
strike. 

DBA  deputy  chairman  David  Ad- 
mon  wrote  to  Communications  Min¬ 
istry  Director-General  Ben-Ami 
Gov  thanking  him  and  the  whole 
team  at  the  Second  Channel  for 
their  efforts.  Admon  stressed  the 
“the  lesson  learned  from  the  strike 
is  that  there  is  a  need  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  channel  in  Israel.” 

Admon  added  that  until  the  chan-  < 
nel  becomes  operational,  be  hoped 
its  management  and  staff  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  consolidate  their  work  and 
extend  their  catchment  area  to  in¬ 
clude  the  whole  country. 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Ashkenazi  Chief  Rabbi  Avraham 
Shapiro  and  Sephardi  Chief  Rabbi 
Mordechai  Eliahu  yesterday  joined 
the  growing  mobilization  of  the 
country's  religious  forces  to  defend 
municipal  by-laws  regulating  Sbab- 
bat  observance. 

Appearing  at  a  gathering  of  rabbis 
of  the  National  Religious  Party  in 
Jerusalem's  Hechal  Shlomo,  the 
seat  of  the  Chief  Rabbinate,  the  two 
lashed  out  at  the  Jerusalem  Local 
Affairs  Court  decision  ruling  against 
the  capital's  by-laws  requiring  cine¬ 
mas  to  close  on  Shabbat. 


They  said  that  the  situation  was 
now  intolerable  and  that  if  it  was  not 
ameliorated,  the  NRP  could  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  government. 

Rabbi  Yosef  Glicksberg,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  group,  told  The  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Post  last  night  that  there  was 
only  implied  criticism  of  Judge 
Ayala  Procacda  and  her  decision. 

But  when  asked  last  night  as  to 
possible  criticism  of  him  for  attack¬ 
ing  a  court  decision,  •  Chief  Rabbi 
Shapiro,  retorted:  “What  do  you 
mean?  It’s  not  the  court  that  mat¬ 
ters,  it's  the  Ten  Commandments.  If 
she  said  that  it’s  all  right  to  steal, 
would  that  be  all  right?” 


Silent  tribute  paid  to  Ben-Gurion 

By  BRADLEY  BUR5TON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

SDE  BOKER.  -  The  nation’s  leaders  yesterday  flew  to  the  desert  gravesite 
of  David  Ben-Gurion  and  paid  a  largely  silent  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Israel's  first  prime  minister. 

Security  arrangements  were  unusually  tight  because  the  ceremony  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  UN  decision  to  partition  Palestine, 
and  could  have  constituted  a  target  for  terrorist  attack,  a  police  source  said. 

After  kaddish  was  recited  by  Ben-Gurion’s  son.  Amos,  wreaths  were  laid 
on  the  grave  by  a  score  of  political  and  military  figures  including  President 
Herzog,  Supreme  Court  President  Meir  Sbamgar,  and  CGS  Rav-Aluf  Dan 
Shannon. 

During  the  wreath-laying,  the  service  was  briefly  interrupted  when  IDF 
chief  chaplain  Aluf  Gad  Navon  fainted.  Navon  revived  quickly,  however, 
and  stood  at  attention  for  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony. 

A  threatened  disruption  of  the  service  by  disgruntled  workers  at  the 
adjacent  Sde  Boker  school  did  not  materialize. 

Conspicuous  by  their  absence  were  Herat  ministers  who,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Prime  Minister  Shamir,  repeated  last  year’s  Herat  boycott  of  the 
service.  But  Likud  newcomer  and  one-time  Ben-Gurion  protege  Yigael 
Hurvitz  attended  the  event,  as  did  Liberal  Party  Ministers  Yitzhak  Moda'i 
and  Gideon  Patt. 
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The  director  of  the  Postal  Service,  Yitzhak  Kaui,  went  oat  yesterday 
to  distribute  mail  in  the  Ramot  neighbourhood  in  Jerusalem,  m  order 
to  get  feedback  from  postmen.  One  postman  told  him  that  as  opposed 
to  his  colleagues  In  Germany  who  were  given  courses  in  how  to  deal 
with  snarling  dogs,  he  took  along  a  canister  of  Mace  for  that 
purpose.  (Elharar) 


Has  Petra  pulled  Israelis  into 
captivity?  IDF:  ‘No  comment’ 


By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
There  was  no  comment  from  the 
IDF  last  night  on  a  report  that  two 
Israeli  officers  have  been  captured 
in  Jordan  and  are  suspected  of  espi¬ 
onage.  “We  have  no  reaction,”  a 
military  spokesman  said  . 

The  report,  first  carried  in  the 
Abu  Dhabi  daily  Al-Itihad ,  said  the 
two  officers  were  caught  by  a  Jorda¬ 
nian  patrol  after  they  had  crossed 
the  border  in  the  Arava. 

According  to  die  report,  they  told 
their  captors  that  they  were  heading 
for  Petra,  the  Nabatean  city  carved 
out  of  rose-coloured  rock  which  has 
long  attracted  Israeli  adventurers. 


sometimes  with  fatal  results.  The 
Israelis  were  hiking  in  Wadi  Musa, 
winch  leads  to  Petra,  said  the  paper, 
quoting  “very  reliable  security 
sources.” 

They  are  said  to  have  told  their 
interrogators  that  they  had  always 
dreamed  of  reachmg  Petra  to  “enjoy 
its  magic.”  But,  said  Al-itihad ;  die 
Jordanians  did  not  believe  them. 
Jordanian  security  sources,  the  pa¬ 
per  said,  pointed  out  that  die  two 
officers  had  crossed  the  border  on 
November  6,  just  a  few  days  before 
the  Arab  summit  in  Amman,  and 
they  suspected  that  their  mission 
was  to  bug  secret  meetings  during 
the  conference,  the  paper  reported. 


ihTTTTT 

ih  ki  h  ii 


has  60  days*  to  explain  to 
Court  of  Justice  why, .to M 
as  acting  interior  minister  ,  _ 

not  yet  signed  die  ptaa  fteMt  i£* 
soccer  stadumifaJqiiSMtea^SjhBtc? 
neighbourhood-  - 

Mayor  Teddy 

Zndker  (Citizens  Righ tsMewapott) 

and  the  public  corpocstio^tli^^ 
with  building  the  staditolnt 
called  upon  the  High  Court  taeUfer 
force  Shamir  to  sign  tte  ’-stefinm  ' 
plan,  or  rule  that  the  boiMittgcak^ 
proceed  without  his  Sx&uAture.-  It.ts.", 
commonly  believed  that  the 
minister’s  foot-dragging  femeantto .7 
accommodate Shasand  the odjerq. . 
ligkms  parties  in  tirefr  opperitiot*  to 

the  building  of  the  sfadhnri,  'where 
games  wfll  be  played  onSWtb^^.: 

The  State  Attorney’s  Office,  jrep.  f 
resenting  the  prime  minister,  ashed  ; 
the  High  Court  for  90  daystoYe- 
spomL  Lawyer  Yitdnk  Elihu^n^ 
resenting  Kollek,  argaed  tfcat  tiib 
weeks  would  be  sufficient.  >; 

Justices  Aharon  Barak,  Mteie;. 
Bqfskx  and  EDezer  i 

irately  decided  on  two  months^  BjL 
flat  time,  the  State  Attorney  ’sOffite 
will  have  to  produce  an  affidavit 
from  either  Shamir  or  Interior  Site- 
istry  Director-General  Arye  Den  ei- 


dium  plan. •  ■.  r;  £-5 ? ^ 

The  .stadium,  plan  has 
passed  through  local,  dterictOd^ 

tional  planning  boards  SUdi  needs 
only  Shamir’s  signature,  asractmg 
interior  minister,  to  dear  tbewaytor 
construction.  •  1  . 


‘Luck  -  not  training-helped 
to  kill  terrorist,’  says  soldier 


SAFAD  (Itan).  -  “The  IDF  efife’t 
train  me  to  fight  an  individual  ter¬ 
rorist,”  Saraal  Gideon  Bashari,  who 
shot  and  kffled  the  hang-glider  pilot 
on  Wednesday  night,  Odd  Chief  of 
General  Staff  Rav-Aluf  Dan  Shom- 
ron  yesterday.  Sbomroa  visited  the 
soldiers  wounded. in  the  on. the 

H>F  base  in  the  North,  who  are  on-  • 
der  care  in  the  Salad  Government 
HosphaL  He  asked  many 
questions  and  indicated  that  he 
found  ft  difficult  to  understand  the 
sowers’  behaviour. 

The  chief  of  general  staff  said  he 
would  meet  personally  with  all  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  attack  to  hear  from  them 
what  had  happened. 

“I  was  taught  how  to  capture  posi¬ 
tions  and  fight  against  enemy  forces, 
not  against  an  individual  soldier,” 
Bashari  said.  “The  dead  terrorist 
seemed  well-trained,  jumping  about 


Oleh  finds  bomb 
in  Jerusalem 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
Police  sappers  yesterday  safely 
detonated  a  bomb  that  a  resident  of 
Jerusalem's  Gilo  absorption  centre 
discovered  in  the  middle  of  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  street,  police  sources  re¬ 
ported. 

The  man  found  the  bomb  in  Re-  ; 
hov  Levona  and  immediately  called  i 
out  to  another  passerby,  who  helped 
him  stop  traffic  on  the  road.  They 
summoned  the  police,  mid  the  ex¬ 
plosive  was  detonated  at  abont 
11:30  a.m. 


with  great  speed  and  shooting  aito 
throwing  grenades  ‘right  at  the  sol¬ 
diers’  heads.’”  . 

Bashari  told  Shomrou  that  the  ter¬ 
rorist  had  been  killed  wily  by  luck: 
for  a  few  seconds  be  stopped  firing  in 
'order  to  change  magazines.  “  ^  *  • 


red  that  the  soldiers,  did  not  fire  at 
the  terrorist:  aD  the  soldiers  to  the 
encampment  fired  at  him,  but  he  had 
an  advantage.  He  could  see  tbem  in 
the  light  nearthe  encampment,  while 
he  was  in  darbies. 

The  soldiers  told  Shomron  that 
events  had  moved  so  quickly  that 
night,  that  they  had  found  ft  difficult 
to  know  what  was  happening.  (One 
soldier,  Zvi  Levbasky,  said  be  had 
thought  that  a  soldier  had  run  amok, 
and  on|y  when  be  himself  had  been 
wounded  did  he  realize  that  a  toror- 
ist  was  firing. 


First  hurdle  ■'  ■, 
jumped  to  alter'  7 
electricity  rates  y  |;: 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
'  The  Israel  Electric  Corp  yester- 
day  approved  recommendations^  by 
its  tariff  committee  to  boost  so me 
-electricity  rates  and  cut  others,  feta 
move  it  said  was  aimed  at  encourag¬ 
ing  consumers  to  use  electricity 
more  efficiently.  ■  ; 

Under  the  change,  which  must  be 
approved  by  theKnesset  Finance 
Committee,  regular  tariffs,  which 
are  paid  by  domestic  users -and 
smaller,  businesses^  would  risfe  .4. 1 
.per.  cent  per  kilowatr  iioox..  .Yari- 
-abie-rate  tariffs,  wbjch%fiM*pphc^- 
ble  only  to  large  institutional  users, 
would  fell  6.2  pec  cent  .  - . 

..  The  variable-rate  tariff  changes 
according  to  the  time  of  day,:rising 
during  peak-use  hours  and  falling 
when  demand  drops.  Regular  tariffs 
are  fixed  according  to  the  highest,  or 
peak,  rate.  ■ 

The  corporation  said  the  net  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  changes  would  be  to  in-, 
crease  the  ratio  between- peak  and 
off-peak  rates  for  variable-rate  risers 
to  1:3.17.  Hie  change,  the  utility 
said,  would  encourage  big  instrtn- 
tional  consumers  to  reduce  their 
consumption  during  peak-hours. 


In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  in  Dallas,  USA,  on 
November  24, 1 987,  of  the  famous  classical  toilet  dancer 

SIMON  SEMENOFF  ^ 

attheage  of78. 

He  started  his  career  in  Riga,  Russia*  and  later  appeared  to 
Paris  and  many  cities  in  the  USA.  His  last  performance,  at  the 
age  of  72,  was  at  the  Habimah  Theatre,  Tel  Aviv.  ;  V  > 

The  Bereaved  Family  .  . . 

•  His  Friends  ;'7’: 


We  deeply  mourn 
the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of 
one  of  our  first  and  loyal  employees 

EVA  MANDLER 


Yekutiel  XJel  Federmann 
and  Family 


Bereaved  and  shocked  we  mourn  „ ; 
the  death  of  our  beloved 

IDOR  RABINOWITZ 

son  of  Jimmy  and  Tamara,  ;- 

who  fell  in  the  service  Of  his  country. 


The  Grandmother 


Tanla  Rabinowitz  ;  - 

Naomi  and  Ovadla  Mayberg 
Denise.  Rad 
and  their  families. 


nmeprynn 

With  deep  grief  we  announce  the  sudden  passing 
in  Riverdale,  New  York,  of 

WOLF  W.  BARTH  yr 

The  coffin  will  arrive  at  Ben-Gurion  airport  on  S-Al  flight  No.  004,  on 
Monday,  November  30, 1 987  at  12:40  p.m. 

The  burial  will  take  place  in  Etz  Haim  cemetery. 

Shiva  win  be  observed  in  New  York. 

•  The  Barth,  Ratzersdorfer,  Adler  arid  Rosenbaum  families 


Wrth  sorrow  and  shock  we  mourn 
thetragfcfalimg  in  the  service  of  his  county, 
. ol our  dearly  beloved  grandson 


son  of  Jimmy  and  Tamara  . 


RabblMeyerandRuthGordon 
Yudka  and  Zeya  Friedman- 
Shlomo  and  Nava  Hallstein 
and  their  families 
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Sequel  to  rioting  at  Brasov 


more  iooa  m  move 
to  end  unrest 


VIENNA  (AFP)-.'—  Meat,  sausage 
and  frozen  turkey  have  suddenly  be¬ 
come  available  ia  ths  shops  of  the 
.  troubled  Romanian  city  of  Brasov  as 
the  authorities  attempt  to  sweeten 
up  the  workers,  whose,  noting  on 
November  15  left  two-  policemen 
dead  mid  rocked  the  government. 

Hie  rioting  at  Brasov;- 140  km. - 
north  of  Bucharest  is  believed  to  be 
the  worst  outbreak  of  violence 
against  the  regime  of  president  Ni- 
colae  Ceansescu  in  at  least  10  years. 

Other  industrial  centres  in  Roma¬ 
nia  are  also  to  receive  substantially 
increased  deliveries  of.  food  as  the 
government  acts  to  head  off  further 
disturbances,  reliable  reports  reach¬ 
ing  here  from  Bucharest  indicated. 

The  decision  to  step  up  food  sup¬ 
plies  was  taken  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  state,  planning  committee,- the 
reports  said -.The.  Transylvanian  city 
of  Brasov,  the  second  largest  in  Ro¬ 
mania.  is  to  beat  the  head  of  the 
queue  for  the  kid-glove  treatment, 
the  reports  indicated.  More  th?n 
10,000  workers  took  part  in  the  Bra¬ 
sov  demonstrations  and  rioting,  trig¬ 
gered  in  part  by  frustration  over 
food  shortages. 

Meat,  which  Romania  exports, 

.  has  usually  been,  almost  impossible 
to  find  in  the  country's  shops.  - 
Sources  in  Brasov  and  Bucharest 
said  another  underlying,  cause  was 
the  non-payment  of  part  of  the 
workers'  salaries  in  the  last  two 
months  and  the  threat  of  dismissals 
or  redeployment  in  Brasov’s  two 
main  factories. 

The  demonstrations  were  report¬ 
edly  instigated  by  workers  at  the 
Steagul  Rosn  (Red  Flag)  track 
plant,  which  employs  30,000  work¬ 
ers,  and  at  the  Tractorul  tractor 


plant  (20,000  workers).  Production 
at  the  factories  has  slumped  recently. 

.Official  sources  in  Brasov  said  lo¬ 
cal  Communist  Party  leaders  and 
the  ■  management  of  the  Steagul 
Rosa  plant  were  fired  after  the  riots 
and  an  official  inquiry  opened.  Re¬ 
ports  by  ‘Westein  trtveDers  return¬ 
ing  from  Brasov  indicated  that  the 
workers’  riots  had  been  followed 
some  days  later  by  expressions  of 
support  among  the  city's  student 
population. 

Hundreds  of  students  took  part  in 
a  meeting  a  week  after  the  riots,  and 
on  Thursday  the  University  of  Bra- 
soy  was  being  tightly  patrolled. 

A  militiaman  told  Agence. 
France-Presse  Friday  that  24  people 
were  currently  being  detained.  No 
details  concerning  other  official  re¬ 
actions  to  the  demonstrations  have 
yet  emerged  in  Bucharest.  Howev-; 
er,  Ceansescu  has  put  back  the  Na¬ 
tional  Communist  Party  Congress 
by  a  week,  to  December  14.  The 
Romanian  press,  like  the  press  in 
the  other  East  Bloc  countries,  has 
maintained  a  total  blackout  on  the 
event. 

Leading  Communist  Party  official 
Silvio  Brucan,  a  former  Romani  an 
ambassador  to  the  U.N.  and  the 
U.S.,  warned  in  a  statement  reach¬ 
ing  here  Friday  that  Romania  stood 
“at  the  crossroads.”  Brucan  said  the 
riots  meant  that  ’’die  cup  of  priva¬ 
tions  is  now  full  and  the  working 
class  no  longer  agrees  to  be  treated 
like  an  obedient  servant." 

A  long-standing  party  member, 
Brucan  warned  that  repression  in 
reaction  to  the  riots  “may  only  re¬ 
sult  in  total  isolation,  this  time  not 
only  from  the  west  but  also  from  the 
east.” 


Forces  mass  for  ‘major  clash’  in  Gulf  war 


By  ED  BLANCHE 

NICOSIA  (AP).  -  Iran  and  Iraq  are  squaring 
Off  for  another  bloody  winter  of  war  that 
makes  a  mockery  of  United  Nations  efforts  to 
end  the  seven-year-old  conflict. 

Iran  is  reported  to  have  massed  up  to  30 
divisions  -  as  many  as  250,000  men  -  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  1,180-km.  from  line  for  a 
new  offensive  against  Basra,  Iraq's  second 
largest  city.  The  Iranians  appear  to  have  been 
mobilizing  on  a  wider  scale  than  they  have  for 
several  years.  In  recent  days,  by  Iranian  ac¬ 
count  three  million  men  have  staged  military 
maneuvers  around  the  country  and  will  be 
sent  in  batches  to  the  from. 

The  Iraqis  have  been  reinforcing  their  elab¬ 
orate  defences  in  preparation  for  a  big  Iranian 
push  and  stepped  up  their  air  strikes  on  Iran's 
oil  centres  and  tankers  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
disrupt  Teheran’s  economic  lifeline.  Bagh¬ 
dad’s  military -run  At-Qaddissiya  daily  warned 
on  Saturday  that  the  Iraqi  Army  is  ready  "to 
carry  out  the  mass  extermination"  of  the  Ira¬ 
nians  when  they  attack. 


If  the  scale  of  fighting  is  anything  like  that  of 
earlier  Iranian  offensives  against  the  deeply- 
entrenched  Iraqis,  the  casualties  will  be  high. 
The  carnage  since  September  1980.  when  the 
war  began,  has  been  appalling.  Western  esti¬ 
mates  have  put  the  dead  on  both  sides  in  the 
war.  one  of  the  longest  conventional  conflicts 
this  century,  as  high  as  one  million  and  the 
wounded  at  1.7  million,  with  Iran  suffering 
three  times  as  much  as  Iraq.  By  comparison, 
some  2.9  million  people  were  killed  in  the 
Korean  war  and  2.4  million  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

The  outcome  of  the  fighting  in  the  months 
ahead  could  have  far-reaching  consequences 
on  the  strategic,  oil-rich  region.  If  the  Irani¬ 
ans.  who  already  hold  chunks  of  Iraqi  territory 
won  at  hideous  cost,  make  further  gains,  it  will 
heighten  Arab  pressure  on  Syria,  Teheran's 
most  important  Arab  ally,  to  distance  itself 
from  Iran,  deepening  its  isolation. 

A  significant  Iranian  breakthrough  also 
would  set  off  alarms  in  Washington  and  Mos¬ 
cow  at  a  time  when  both  superpowers  are 
becoming  deeply  involved  in  the  Gulf.  Neither 


wants  an  Iranian  victory  That  would  seriously 
upset  the  region's  balance  of  power  and,  they 
believe,  accelerate  a  wave  of  Islamic  funda¬ 
mentalism  that  would  threaten  moderate  Ar¬ 
abs.  subvert  the  Soviet  Union's  swelling  Mos¬ 
lem  population  and  strengthen  anti-Soviet 
forces  in  Afghanistan. 

Iran  has  refused  to  comply  with  the  July  20 
cease-fire  resolution  by  the  UN  Security 
Council  until  Iraq  is  branded  the  aggressor. 
Iraq  says  it  will  abide  by  the  resolution  if  Iran 
does,  but  has  stepped  up  its  air  offensive 
against  Iran's  vital  oil  industry. 

Iran  has  agreed  to  send  an  envoy  to  New 
York  for  fresh  talks'  with  UN  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  Javier  Perez  dc  Cuellar  amid  deepening 
gloom  that  the  UN  initiative  has  run  out  of 
steam. 

Perez  de  Cuellar  has  voiced  frustration  at 
the  failure  of  the  tortuous  negotiations  to  end 
the  conflict,  but  says  he  has  not  abandoned 
hope.  But  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  has 
called  for  “victory  as  soon  as  possible.”  Parlia¬ 
ment  Speaker  Hashemi  Rafsanjani  has  de¬ 


clared  that  Iran  “must  stake  the  war  more 
seriousty." 

The  stridency  of  the  mobilization  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Ali  Khamenei's  call  for  those  unable  to 
go  to  the  front  to  provide  financial  support 
strengthened  reports  that  Iranians  have  been 
showing  less  enthusiasm  for  the  war  than  they 
have  in  the  past. 

“There  seems  little  doubt  there  will  be  an 
offensive  of  some  kind  by  the  new  year,”  said 
Philip  Robbins,  a  Middle  East  specialist  with 
London's  Royal  Institute  for  International  Af¬ 
fairs.  "They  have  to  have  an  offensive  simply 
to  maintain  their  credibility  as  a  belligerent.  If 
they  didn’t,  there  would  be  serious  questions 
about  the  need  for  the  war  in  the  first  place." 
Robbins  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

He  said  the  mobilization  and  maneuvers 
"may  well  have  another  facet  -  boosting  na¬ 
tional  morale  and  regenerating  enthusiasm  for 
the  war,”  adding  that  “the  fact  that  they  seem 
to  be  making  a  big  recruitment  drive  suggests 
that  people  are  not  volunteering  they  way  they 
once  did." 


Actress  Iiv  tlhnaan  portrays  one  of  “Hie  mothers  of  the 
have  protested  for  years  m  a  quest  for  iirfonnation  on 
made  in  Buenos  Aires. 


a  de  Mayo"  -  the  Argentinian  women  who 
relatives  -  in  a  film,  “The  Friends,"  being 

(AFP) 


Abu  Nidal  wants  to  swap  yacht 
hostages  for  two  IRA  men 


By  DAVID  HOROVTTZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.--  Abu  Nidal  terror 
chiefs  are  reportedly  seeking  to  ex¬ 
change  the  eight  Belgian  and  French 
hostages,  mistakenly  seized  earlier 
this  month  aboard  the  yacht  Silco. 
for  two  IRA  officers  being  held  on 
arms  smuggling  charges  in  France. 

The  Observer  reported  yesterday 
that  the  eight  hostages  are  being 
held  in  a  Palestinian  camp  in 
Lebanon. 

According  to  the  report,  even  the 
IRA  has  tried  to  distance  itself  from 
whar  is  seen  as  a  desperate  exchange 
offer  from  the  Abu  Nidal  group, 
seeking  to  salvage  something  from 
its  abortive  effort  to  seize  Israeli 
hostages  as  a  disruptive  publicity 
stunt  to  coincide  with  the  Amman 
Arab  Summit. 

An  IRA  spokesman  has  stated 


that  there  are  no  IRA  links  with  the 
Abu  Nidal  group,  and  that  “any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  exchange  is  rubbish." 

The  two  IRA  men  whose  release 
is  being  demanded  by  Abu  Nidal  are 
John  Docharty  and  Ciabriel  Cleary, 
arrested  following  the  French  inter¬ 
ception  of  the  Eksund  coaster  carry¬ 
ing  a  massive  arms  haul  to  the  IRA. 

According  to  yesterday's  report, 
the  eight  French  and  Belgian  nation¬ 
als  on  the  Silco  were  seized  after  a 
drugs  deal  they  had  been  involved  in 
went  wrong. 

They  had  reportedly  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  Egyptian  drug  smug¬ 
glers  and  asked  to  act  as  couriers. 
But  the  Egyptians  eventually  seized 
the  yacht  and  its  passengers  because 
no  deal  could  be  agreed,  and  hand¬ 
ed  them  over  to  Abu  Nidal's  organi¬ 
zation.  claiming  that  they  were 
Israelis. 
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Mystery  of 
missing 
Korean  plane 

SEOUL  —  A  South  Korean  airliner 
with  115  people  aboard  on  a  flight 
from  the  Middle  East  was  wwfog 
yesterday  somewhere  near  Burma 
and  may  have  crashed  into  the  sea  or 
thick  jungle,  officials  said. 

An  afar  operations  official  at 
Seoul's  Kfanpo  international  airport 
said  KAX.  flight  85&from  Baghdad  to 
•  iSeoni.Tnnisherf.withont  artrace^nd 
that  vfGuals  were ?  trying  to  deter- 
mjne  wbat  happened.  Another  spec¬ 
ulation  is  that  the  aircraft  has  been 
■  hijacked  but  by  late  last  night  there 
was  netting  to  confirm  that  supposi- 
tion. 

.  The  four-engine  Boeing  707  jet 
was  carrying  95  passengers  and  a 
flight  crew  of  20.  All  but  two  of  the 
people  aboard  were  South  Korean 
nationals, 

Beninese  officials  said  that  the 
plane  was  making  routine  contact 
with  air-traffic  controllers  at  Ran¬ 
goon  airport  before  proceeding  into 
Burmese  air  space  ,  when  it  dnp- 


The  South  Korean  government 
had  been  Informed  by  Burma  that  a 
search  operation  had  been  branched, 
but  initial  sweeps  found  nothing,  of¬ 
ficials  in  Seoul  said. 

Airline  officials  said  tf  the  plane 
had  gone  down,  it  may  have  crashed 
in  thick  jungle  or  in  the  sea,  where  St 
would  be  difficult  to  find. 

In  Johannesburg  meanwhile,  it 
was  reported  that  three  more  jbodfes 
were  found  y  esterday  dose  to  the  site 
where  a  South  African  Airways 
(SAA)  Boring  747  crashed  mto  the 
inrifawi  Ocean  near  Mauritius  Satur¬ 
day,  bringing  to  five  the  number  of 
badly  mangled  corpses  recovered  out 
of  the  168  people  on  board  who  went 
down  with  the  aircraft  while  on  a 
flight  from  Taiwan  to  Johannesburg. 
(AP,  AFPJ  - 
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Five  dead  and  350  hurt  as  attempt  to 
topple  Bangladesh  leader  continues 


AGARTALA,  India.  --  Indian 
sources  said  police  in  Bangladesh 
lolled  five  people  when  they  opened 
fire  and  baton-charged  anti-go venv 
merff  protesters  yesterday. 

More  than  350  people  had  been 
injured  in  dashes  with  police  in  sev¬ 
en  Bangladeshi  cities,  sources  in  the 
northeast  Indian  state  Tripura  said. 

President  Exshad  declared  a  state 
.of  .emergency  on  Friday,  night,  say- 
ihgth^»t^^£fe^^teriialarife, 
insecurity. arid  economic ' problems 
following  weeks  ofdetnbrKtfations 
by  opposition  activists'  seeking  to 
topple  him  from  power. 

■The  Indian  sources  said  two  stu¬ 
dents  died  after  police  baton- 


charged  a  crowd  of 5,000  who  shout¬ 
ed  anti-Ersbad  slogans  in  the  Dacca 
university  area  yesterday  afternoon. 

Two  other  demonstrators  were 
killed  when  police  fired  at  protesters 
in  a  Dacca  suburb,  the  sources  said. 

The  sources  said  the  fifth  casualty 
was  an  opposition  protester  who 
died  after  police  broke  up  a  crowd  in 
Narayanganj.  but  details  were  not 
available. 

-  Police  operfed  fire  -and  baton- 
pWWdSfers  in  "SWeri  fifties 
Mid  _a£«titv13fl'oppositibn  activists : 
'wei'e  mjlirdJ  in'^a  single  incident  ih 
Dacca,  the  sources  said. 

Journalists  in  Bangladesh  have 
been  ordered  to  limit  their  reports 
to  news  issued  by  the  government. 


Meanwhile  Bangladesh's  state- 
run  radio,  monitored  in  Argatala. 
told  all  government  offices  to  re¬ 
main  open  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
daily,  and  that  banks  should  transact 
business  from  9  a.m.  to  noon. 

The  broadcast  also  warned  gov¬ 
ernment  employees  of  “severe  con¬ 
sequences”  if  they  left  their  offices 
without  permission  from  superiors 
during  working  hours.  It  also.reiter- 
atedn  Ei^adVoffer  to  negotiate, 
“‘jqjpoflaju  political. issues"  with  op;, 
portion  leaders. 

Intelligence  sources  in  Calcutta 
said  yesterday  Bangladesh  police  in 
recent  days  bad  arrested  up  to  4.000 
opposition  activists.  (AFP.  Renter! 


Haiti  cancels  election  after  22 


die  in  night  of  violence 


PORT-AU-PRINCE,  Haiti  (AP).  - 
Elections  in  Haiti  have  been  can¬ 
celled,  an  election  official  said  yes¬ 
terday. 

Twenty  two  people  were  reported 
killed  in  election-related  violence 
overnight.  In  one  incident,  referred 
to  as  a  “massacre"  in  some  reports 
here,  15  people  were  reported  slain. 
At  least  28  people  were  killed  in 
election-related  violence  last  week. 

Another,  election  official  said 
Electoral  Council  members  had  met 
early  yesterday  and  decided  to  put 
off  the  voting  to  an  unspecified  date 
because  of  the  violence.. 

The  elections  were  to  have  been 
the  first  in  this  impoverished  Carib¬ 
bean  nation  in  30  years. 

Election  board  offices  in  La 
Cfaappelle,  north  of  the  capital,  and 
Grassier,  to  the  west,  were  burned 
on  Saturday,  radio  stations  said. 


The  independent  election  board 
earlier  had  postponed  elections  in 
those  towns,  as  weD  as  in  several 
others. 

Word  of  cancellation  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  came  after  polling  stations  had 
opened  in  several  districts.  It  was 
not  immediately  dear  how  many 
people  had  cast  ballots. 

Automatic  weapons  fire,  sirens 
and  explosions  reverberated 
throughout  the  darkened  streets  of 
Port-au-Prince  overnight. 

A  reporter  for  the  independent 
Radio  Antilles  said  his  station  and 
two  others.  Radio  Haiti  Inter,  and 
Radio  Caraibe,  were  strafed  by  gun¬ 
fire. 

Though  there  were  some  military 
patrols  -  truckloads  of  soldiers  and 
armored  cars  —  circulating  early  yes¬ 
terday  morning,  they  did  not  appear 
to  be  pursuing  gunmen  who  were 


circulating  freely  in  cars,  shooting  in 
the  air  or  at  pedestrians. 

■The  violence  followed  volunteer 
efforts  Saturday  to  deliver  ballots. 
The  ruling  junta  reneged  on  its 
promise  to  provide  two  helicopters 
to  fly  election  material  to  isolated 
districts. 

In  addition.  U.S.  representative 
Benjamin  Gilman  and  Puerto  Rico's 
resident  commissioner  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  both  members  of  a  U.S.  obser¬ 
vation  team,  were  refused  entrance 
to  Haiti  on  Saturday  because  they 
signed  a  letter  sent  to  the  junta  in 
October  expressing  concern  over 
human  rights  violations. 

The  junta  has  done  little  to  aid 
election  preparations  since  it  tried  in 
June  to  take  control  from  the  Elec¬ 
toral  Council  and  was  forced  by  na¬ 
tionwide  demonstrations  and  strikes 
to  back  down. 


Charles  and  Di  put  on  brave  public  face 


By  DAVID  HOROVTTZ 
LONDON.  -  Prince  Charles  and 
Princess  Diana  have  reportedly 
agreed  on  a  secret  pact  to  heal  their 
rocky  marriage,  following  a  dress¬ 
ing-down  from  the  Queer). 

After  months  of  rumoured  mari¬ 
tal  strife,  and  weeks  spent  hundreds 
of  miles  apart,  Charles  and  Diana 
are  now  spending  more  and  more 

time  together,  and  the  black  looks 
have  been  replaced  by  loving 
glances  and  smooefay  public  kisses. 

The  royal  couple  were  reportedly 
told  off  by  the  Queen  before  their 


recent  visit  to  Germany,  and  urged 
to  put  on  a  brave  public  face,  what¬ 
ever  the  true  state  of  their  feelings 
for  each  other. 

They  agreed  to  try.  and  since  then 
have  danced  the  night  away  at  a 
nightclub  with  the  Duke  and  Duch¬ 
ess  of  York  -  something  Charles 
had  adamantly  refused  to  do  in  the 
past.  And  at  an  official  reception 
and  ball  last  week,  they  stuck  side- 
by-side  throughout  the  evening,  in¬ 
stead  of  circulating  singly  as  had 
been  their  practice. 

Although  royal  observers  are  by 


no  means  convinced  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  past  months  are  truly  behind 
the  couple,  recent  headlines  have 
been  more  of  the  “Romantic  cold 
war  is  over”  variety  than  the 
“Charles  and  Di  on  the  rocks”  of 
the  past. 

It  is  even  being  suggested  that 
Diana  may  be  pregnant  again,  with 
one  girlfriend  quoted  in  the  press 
yesterday  as  saying  that  the  princess 
is  “showing  a  bit  of  a  tummy"  and 
that  she  has  “that  special  radiance 
about  her  that  she  always  has  when 
she's  pregnant.” 


80  monks  held  in  Tibetan  protest 
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PEKING( AFP). -Eighty  Tibetan 
monks  were  arrested  last  week  after 
holding  a  demonstration  in  one  of 
Lhasa's  biggest  monasteries. 


The  arrests  were  made  after 
monks  protested  against  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  security  forces  inside  Gan- 
den  monastery  in  the  capital. 
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$6m.  cocaine 
haul  at 
Heathrow 

LONDON.-  Customs  officers  at 
Heathrow  Airport  arrested  five  Co¬ 
lombians  yesterday,  one  day  after 
seizing  Sfr  million  worth  of  cocaine 
in  records  and  children's  books. 

Customs  officials  said  the  four 
women  and  one  man  were  on  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Airways  flight  from  Bogota,  the 
Colombian  capital,  to  London, 
where  they  were  to  have  boarded  a 
flight,  for  Switzerland. 

-i.TJie  records  had  been  split  so  the 
drug,  a  total  of  seven  kilos,  could  be 
inserted  and  the  records  reassem¬ 
bled.  The  work  was  done  so  skillful¬ 
ly.  officers  said,  that  the  records 
could  have  been  played. 

Dogs  trained  to  sniff  out  drugs 
were  used  to  check  the  luggage  of 
passengers  on  the  flight  and  they 
picked  out  four  suitcases.  Upon  ex¬ 
amining  the  luggage,  customs  offi¬ 
cers  found  the  records  and  chil¬ 
dren's  books  whose  covers  had  been 
similarly  split  and  reassembled. 

The  arrested  Colombians  were 
questioned  at  Heathrow  Airport  on 
Saturday  nigh:  and  customs  officers 
said  charges  were  expected- 
In  Naples,  police  arrested  22  Ital¬ 
ians  and  issued  arrest  warrants 
against  19  Colombian  nationals  yes¬ 
terday  after  seizing  30  kgs.  of  co¬ 
caine  there  on  Saturday.  (AP.AFP) 


Guerrilla  rockets  hit  Kabul 


KABUL  (Reuter)  -  Moslem  gueril¬ 
las  fired  rockets  into  the  Afghan 
capital  yesterday  and  one  exploded 
close  to  a  hall  where  Kabul's  Soviet- 
backed  leader  Najibullah  was  con¬ 
demning  the  rebels  as  bloodthirsty 
killers. 

Initial  reports  quoted  by  diplo¬ 
matic  sources  said  one  person  was 
injured,  but  there  were  no  immedi¬ 
ate  details  of  damage. 

The  attack  occurred  within  min¬ 
utes  of  the  opening  of  a  grand  na¬ 
tional  assembly,  or  Loya  Jirgah , 
called  by  Najibullah  to  approve  a 
new  constitution  and  apparently  to 
formally  appoint  him  as  the  coun¬ 
try's  president. 


The  second  of  four  rockets  landed 
in  the  grounds  of  Kabul’s  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute  three  kilometres  from 
the  city  centre  where  the  1 .500  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  assembly  were  listening 
to  a  speech  by  the  Afghan  leader. 
The  walls  shook,  but  there  was  little 
damage. 

Najibullah  barely  paused  as  his 
words  were  drowned  by  the  blast. 
He  told  tribal  delegates  from  all 
over  war-torn  Afghanistan:  “You 
have  heard  how  they  fire  blindly  at 
the  city.’’  The  delegates  voted  to 
give  the  guerrillas  21  days  to  lay 
down  their  arms  or  face  a  renewed 
offensive  by  forces  loyal  to 
Najibullah:  ’  ■ 


Protest  marks  Polish  referendum 


WARSAW,  (Reuter)  -  Baton- 
wielding  police  broke  up  a  march 
protesting  a  national  referendum  in 
the  Baltic  port  of  Gdansk  on  Sun¬ 
day.  opposition  sources  and  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  said. 

It  was  the  first  serious  disturbance 
of  the  day  as  Poles  went  to  cast  their 
ballots  in  the  referendum  on  govern¬ 
ment  economic  austerity  measures 
and  limited  political  concessions. 

Chanting  “if  you  want  to  starve, 
go  vote’’,  as  many  as  3,000  people 
marched  from  the  church  of  St.  Bry- 
gida's.  a  local  stronghold  of  the 
banned  Solidarity  trade  union,  to¬ 
wards  a  monument  to  shipyard 


workers  killed  in  1970  riots  over 
food  price  rises,  the  sources  said. 

Prevented  from  reaching  the 
monument  outside  the  Lenin  Ship¬ 
yard  by  police  in  riot  gear,  the 
marchers  changed  course  but  again 
came  up  against  a  police  barrier  and 
were  forced  to  disperse.  Several 
people  were  beaten  and  one  was 
taken  to  hospital  seriously  injured, 
one  source  reported. 

Elsewhere,  the  referendum  got 
off  to  a  slow  start,  although  govern¬ 
ment  spokesman  Jerzy  Urban  said 
20  per  cent  of  Poland's  eligible  vot¬ 
ers  had  turned  out  by  11  a.m. 
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Syrians  gloat  over  glider  attack 


Bj  ELAINE  RUTH  FLETCHER 

Damascus  has  openly  and  proudly 
declared  its  support  for  last  Wednes¬ 
day's  terrorist  attack  on  an  IDF 
camp  near  Kiryat  Shmona  in  which 
six  soldiers  were  killed,  even  as  Isra¬ 
el  debates  the*  implications  of  appar¬ 
ent  Syrian  involvement  in  the  inci¬ 
dent. 

Syrian  backing  has  been  evident 
in  its  media  coverage  of  the  attack, 
and  in  the  wording  of  communiques 
by  Ahmed  Jibril’s  Popular  Front  for 
the  liberation  of  Palestine-General 
Command. 

‘The  Syrian  reaction  is  total  sup¬ 
port  for  the  operation  and  full  pride 
in  it."  Yossi  Olmert  of  Tel  Aviv 
University's  Dayan  Centre  said  yes¬ 
terday. 

In  one  of  the  strongest  comments 
to  date.  Syria's  government  daily 
Tishrin  declared  yesterday  that  the 
attack  “proves  that  Syria's  path  is 
the  right  one. 

“Indeed.  Syria  has  become  the 
fortress  and  impregnable  bulwark  of 


Arab  struggle  and  steadfastness. 
The  line  of  heroic  opposition  to  the 
Israeli  invaders  which  extends  from 
South  Lebanon  to  the  occupied 
Arab  territories  and  the  freedom 
fighters  of  the  Golan  Heights  have 
challenged  and  defeated  all  Zionist 
claims  and  theories  regarding  the  so- 
called  safe  borders." 

Syria,  unlike  more  moderate 
Arab  states,  has  steadfastly  denied 
backing  to  PLO  leader  Yasser  Ara¬ 
fat  and  to  his  proposals  for  a  negoti¬ 
ated  solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

Further  evidence  of  Syrian  in¬ 
volvement  can  be  seen  in  the  tone 
and  wording  of  .fibril's  communique 
reporting  the  attack,  said  Olmert. 

“The  communique  used  typical 
Syrian  terminology  in  defining  the 
attack  as  a  ‘proper  response  to  the 
Camp  David  process  and  to  the  po¬ 
litical  peace  process  in  the  Middle 
East,*  ”  said  Olmert. 

The  Syrian  press  also  widely 
quoted  a  letter  sent  to  President  Ha¬ 


fez  Assad  from  the  terrorist  who 
successfully  penetrated  the  Israeli 
border  on  a  hang-glider  and  was  lat¬ 
er  killed  in  the  attack  on  the  IDF 
camp.  The  man,  Khaled  Moham¬ 
med  Akra,  was  a  Syrian  citizen. 

Akra’s  message  expressed  “ap¬ 
preciation  for  President  Assad  who 
fully  supports  all  honest  militants 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  Palestine 
and  who  backs  the  Palestinian  Arab 
people  in  their  confrontation  of  the 
Israeli  enemy  inside  and  outside  Pal¬ 
estine.’'  said  the  Syrian  newspapers. 

The  message  also  quoted  Assad 
saying  that  “martyrs  are  the  noblest 
of  all  men  and  that  there  will  be  no 
surrender  to  the  enemy  and  its 
collaborators.” 

Olmert  said  that  Akra's  mes¬ 
sage  to  Assad  was  reminiscent  of 
similar  letters  sent  to  the  Syrian 
president  by  pro-Syrian  Lebanese 
suicide  car  bombers  prior  to  attack¬ 
ing  Israeli  targets  in  1984  and  1985. 
Those  letters  were  also  quoted  wide¬ 
ly  in  the  Syrian  press. 


The  fibril  group,  which  broke 
away  from  the  PFLP  in  1968,  has 
long  operated  - from  Damascus  un¬ 
der  Syrian  sponsorship. 

“It’s  clear  Jibril  operates  with  Syr¬ 
ia’s  full  blessing.  The  Syrians  don’t 
deny  it.  In  fact  they  are  quite  proud 
of  it,”  said  Olmert. 

The  Jibril  strike  may  represent  an 
attempt  by  Assad  to  “gain  prestige” 
in  Syria  and  within  the  Arab  world, 
“in  the  belief  that  Israel  would  not 
retaliate  now,"  added  Mosbe  Maoz, 
a  Syrian  expert  at  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Truman  Centre. 

Assad,  despite  being  a  generally 
cautious  leader,  has  been  known  to 
resort  to  brinkmanship  in  various 
confrontations  with  Israel,  Maoz 
noted  in  an  interview  with  Israel 
Radio. 

Maoz  added,  “There  is  a  slight 
risk  of  deterioration.  If  Israel  retali¬ 
ated  against  Syrian  targets  rather 
than  Palestinian  targets,  Assad 
would  not  sit  still.  I'm  afraid  he 
would  react.” 


Schocridilldreo  from  Mitzpe  Ramon  present  the  Jewish  National  Food’s  ‘Jerusalem  Flag1*  award  for. 
outstanding  Zionist  activities  to  pupils  from  the  Luna  School  in  Jerusalem  yesterday.  The  ceremony, held 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Jewish  Agency  building,  commemorated  the  November  29, 1947  United  Nations 
approval  of  the  partition  plan  which  fad  to  the  creation  of  the  Sate  of.tsraeL  (Yosat  ZyniriScoty  861 


B’nai  B’rith 
won’t  take 
sides  on 
int’l  parley 

By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

B’nai  B'rith  International  is  for 
the  time  being  not  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  several  major  American 
Jewish  organizations,  which  have 
endorsed  in  one  way  or  another  the 
Labour  Party’s  proposal  for  an  in¬ 
ternational  peace  conference  on  the 
Middle  East. 

B’nai  B'rith  president  Seymour 
Reich  was1  emphatic  on  this  point, 
made  during  a  recent  interview  in 
Jerusalem.  Reich,  a  New  York  law¬ 
yer  and  human  rights  activist,  has 
been  president  of  B'nai  B'rith  since 
August  last  year. 

In  recent  months,  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations 
(Reform)  and  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  have  taken  stands  sup¬ 
porting  the  international  conference 
idea  in  one  form  or  another. 

“This  is  a  matter  for  Israel  to  de¬ 
cide,  and  we  don’t  plan  to  take  a 
position  on  this,”  Reich  said.  “But 
there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  shy  away 
from  encouraging  debate  on  contro¬ 
versial  public  issues.” 

Reich  said  that  his  organization, 
which  is  based  in  Washington,  D.C., 
will  hold  a  public  forum  in  January 
to  discuss  the  issue  of  the  interna- ' 
tional  conference  on  the  Middle 
East.  The  panel  will  include  two 
Americans  and  two  Israelis,  each 


Seymour  D.  Reich 


pair  comprising  an  opponent  and  a 
supporter  of  the  idea. 

B’nai  B’rith  has  been  courted  by 
the  World  Zionist  Organization  for 
almost  20  years,  in  an  attempt  to  get 
it  to  affiliate  as  other  international 
Jewish  organizations  have  done. 
These  negotiations  are  continuing, 
Reich  said,  noting  that  he  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  WZO  invitation  to  address 
the  Zionist  Congress  next  week. 

He  said  that  B’nai  B'rith  branches 
in  some  countries  are  disturbed  at 
the  prospect  of  a  formal  affiliation 
with  the  WZO,  since  the  members 
believe  that  this  would  hamper  their 
work. 

“This  doesn’t  trouble  me,”  Reich 
said,  “but  I  was  disturbed  by  the 
frenzy  in  the  recent  elections  for  the 
confess-/  A;  Vtutnber  of  organiza- 
tions  approached  me  to.sign  me  up 
as  a  member,  for  only  five  dollars;  it 
wasn't  a  pleasant  thing  to  watch  this 
spectacle.” 


Gift  of  million  shekels  makes 
Tel  Aviv  wonder  if  it’s  been  had 

By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Tel  Aviv  Foundation  yesterday  deposited  a  cheque  for 
NIS  1  million,  but  City  Hall  is  not  holding  its  breath  in  anticipation  of 
collecting  the  whopping  donation. 

“We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  cheque  won’t  be  honoured,”  a 
municipal  spokesman  said.  “We  are  also  waiting  for  the  bank  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  cheque  was  stolen.” 

The  spokesman  said  that  last  Thursday  a  “weird-looking  man  who  was 
dressed  like  a  bum”  walked  into  his  office  and  indicated  that  he  wanted  to 
contribute  NIS  1m.  to  the  municipality. 

When  shocked  and  sceptical  officials  tried  to  clarify  how  they  would 
receive  such  a  gift,  the  man  became  angry,  charging  that  they  were  wasting 
his  time.  All  he  wanted  to  do  was  donate  the  money  and  go  home,  he  said. 

The  city  officials  decided  to  take  him  down  the  ball  to  the  offices  of  the  Tel 
Aviv  Foundation,  where  the  man  took  out  a  cheque-book  and  wrote  out  his 
NIS  lm.  donation.  He  said  that  he  had  recently  inherited  the  money. 

Asked  if  be  had  a  special  reason  for  contributing  so  much,  the  man  replied 
that  be  would  like  a  job  with  the  municipality. 

With  the  cheque  in  their  hands,  the  officials  tried  to  find  out  whether  the 
pian  had  money  in  his  account  to  cover  the  donation.  Bank  Hapoaiim 
officials  declined  to  give  out  this  information,  saying  that  the  municipality 
would  have  to  deposit  the  cheque  first. 

After  two  days  of  deliberations,  a  city  employee  yesterday  took  the 
cheque  to  the  bank;  but  the  municipality  will  have  to  wait  a  few  days  before 
it  knows  whether  the  cheque  bounced  as  high  as  the  12tfa-floor  office  in 
which  it  was  written. 


Attack  on 
lice  plague 
next  week 

By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
schoolchildren  have  head  lice,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Health  Ministry  last  school  year.  As 
a  result,  the  ministry  has  decided  to 
join  the  Education  Ministry  and  Ku- 
pat  Hoiim  Clalit  in  an  attack  on  the 
pediculosis  plague. 

The  anti-lice  campaign  will  begin 
within  a  week  and  continue  until 
after  the  Hanukka  vacation.  The 
aim  is  to  rid  the  entire  school  popu¬ 
lation  office  —  a  goal  the  authorities 
have  never  yet  managed  to  achieve . 

In  the  schools,  nurses  wil]  check 
pupils’  hair  for  lice  and  eggs.  Those 
found  to  be  infected  will  get  printed 
instructions  telling  their  parents 
how  to  rid  them  of  the  lice.  Parents 
will  be  asked  to  work  on  their  chil¬ 
dren's  heads  over  the  Hanukka 
vacation. 

Rafi  Lidror,  the  ministry  official 
in  charge  of  fighting  public  health 
pests,  says  that  liquid  anti-lice  prep¬ 
arations  are  more  effective  than 
sprays  or  shampoos.  There  is  a  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  these  preparations  in 
pharmacies,  he  adds. 

The  ministry  reports  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  pupils  affected  by  lice 
dropped  by  half  . after  previous  anti¬ 
pediculosis  campaigns,  but  too  often 
the  parasite  returned  because  par¬ 
ents  neglected  to  follow  up  on  their 
children’s  condition..  . 


Fortner  E.  German 
synagogue  to  be 
Holocaust  memorial 

GENEVA  (AP).  -  Pre-Nazi  Ger¬ 
many’s  biggest  synagogue,  which 
burned  down  in  World  War  II,  is  to 
be  reconstructed  in  East  Berlin  and 
turned  into  a  Holocaust  memorial 
centre,  a  senior  East  German  offi¬ 
cial  has  disclosed. 

Klaus  Gysi,  secretary  of  state  for 
religious  affairs,  said  reconstruction 
would  begin  next  year  of  the  Oran- 
ienburg  synagogue,  once  a  spiritual 
centre  for  one  third  of  Germany’s 
total  Jewish  population. 

“We  want  to  set  a  monument  (be¬ 
cause)  we  fed  we  share  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  past,”  he  told  a  press 
conference.  “The  (East)  German 
Democratic  Republic  is  not  a  legal 
successor  of  the  Third  Reich..  But 
we  are  Germans,  and  therefore  we 
are,  of  course,  responsible  for  what 
has  been  done  in  our  name,  even  if 
those  who  did  it  were  our  most  bit¬ 
ter  enemies.” 

Gysi,  on  a  four-day  official  visit  to 
the  Geneva-based  World  Council  of 
Churches,  at  the  invitation  of  Ger¬ 
hard  Riegner,  vice  director  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  said  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  reconstruction  project 
with  Riegner  who  was  “very  inter¬ 
ested.” 
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8.00  Teletext  8.05  Keep  Fit  8.15  School  broadcasts 
14.00  Teletext  14.05  Contact  14^5  Making  Magic 
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22.00  This  is  The  Time 
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23,40  News 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  TWO 

18J30  Maya  the  Bee  19.60  Dance  20-00  Documentary: 
The  Worid  Around  Us  21.00  Pop  2 
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17.30  Cartoons  18-00  French  Hour  1930  News  In 
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Network  12.10  OX  on  Two  1330  Midday  -  news 
commentary,  music  14.06  Arts  and  Culture  Magazine 
1430  Humour  15.05  Songs  and  Homework  16.05 
Economics  Magazine  17.06  Magic  Moments  18.06  Free 
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In  the  Morning  1035 Music  11 .06  Right  Now  13-05  One 
by  One  -  news  magazine  14.05  Daily  sounds  15.05 
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19.05  Hebrew  songs  20.05  Classical  Music  Magazine 
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19.05  Radio  Radio  20.05  Sports  Magazine  23.05  All 
That  Jazz 


VOICE  OF  AMERICA 
NEWS  SHOWS 

--1260  kilohertz:  6-7  and  9-10  a.m.  -  Daily  breakfast  show  with 
news,  popular  music  and  interviews.  6-8-30  p.m.  -  News 
round-up.  6-30-7  p.m.  -  VOA  Magazine  Show.  7-7.15  p.m.  - 
News  in  Special  English  for  Students  of  English.  12  midnight-1 
a.m.  -  VOA  Worid  Report  with  news,  background  and  anaiy- 


Israeli  stands  draw  interest  at  Paris  security  exhibit 


By  MICHEL  ZLOTOWSKI 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
PARIS.  —  A  concentration  of  law- 
enforcemment  officers  and  discreet 
gen  tie  me  a  gathered  near  Paris  last 
week  .  at  the  Le  Bourget  Fourth 
International  Exhibition  of  Police, 
Gvil  and  Military  Security  Equip¬ 
ment  -  Milipol.  The  general  public 
was.  of  course,  not  allowed  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  state-of-the-art 
technologies  on  display. 

More  than  300  exhibitors  from 
western  and  eastern  countries  -  in¬ 
cluding  Israel  and  China  —  showed 
thousands  of  high-ranking  visitors 
from  some  70  states  their  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  fields  of  rifles,  guns, 
ammunition,  radars,  electronic  jam¬ 
mers  and  de-jammeis,  law-enforce¬ 
ment  equipment  and  whatever  else 
is  needed  to  be  a  good  soldier,  an 


efficient  policeman  or  a  devoted 
spook. 

The  Israel  Military  Industries’ 
stand  was  among  those  most  visited. 
Officials  from  countries  with  which 
Israel  has  no  official  relations 
stopped  by,  to  inquire  at  length 
about  the  weapons  on  display,  espe¬ 
cially  an  impressive  gas-powered  .44 
hand  gun. 

“We  have  dedded  to  enter  what  is 
called  the  civilian  range,”  Efraim 
Ya’ari,  manager  of  the  small-arms 
laboratory  at  EMI,  told  The  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Post.  “All  we  have  invested  in 
research  and  development  for  our 
military  products  can  easily  be  con¬ 
verted  into  civilian  use,  and  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  income.  For.  example, 
the  Galii  rifle  has  been  fitted  with  a 
wooden  butt-stock  and  can  fire  .308 


or  .242  ammunition  according  to  the 
European  regulations  for  game- 
hunting.  Even  our  Uzi  has  been  con¬ 
verted  so  it  can  shoot  .22  bullets. 

“Of  course,”  be 'added,  “those 
weapons  are  built  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  be  turned  back  to  mili¬ 
tary  use.  Instead  of  selling  directly 
to  medium  or  small  firms,  we  estab¬ 
lished  a  civilian  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  division,  ‘Samson,’  located  in 
Belgium,  which  markets  our  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  nine  months  of  operation,  it 
has  sold  three  million  dollars  worth 
of  equipment-” 

Ya’ari  added  that,  previously.  Iris 
unit  was  not  3 ware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  that  njarket.  The  dvflian 
Gaid  is  called  Hadar  II  and  sells  for 
DM1,900.  “It’s  not  cheap,  but  the 
rifle  is  worth  it.  We  are  competing 


with  die  good  products  of  Beretta' 
and  EdairH&K.  I  guess  this  activi^-  : 
ty  is  only  at  its  beginning,”  he  said.  .’ 

”.  Other  Israeli  exhibitors  were  .  ’ 
Combat  Shooting  of  Ashdod,EJec-  • ' 
tro  Galil  of  Kiryat  Shmona,  Cobra'  :  . 
of  Haifa  and  Eagle  of  Tel  Aviv= ; 

But  what  really  caught  the  eye 
were  the  gimmicks  of  an -interna-’ 
tional  company,  CCS  CbnHnumca? 
tion  Control. -and  its  Israeli  subskL  - 
iary.  Advanced  Technology  Group 
of  Tel  Aviv.  These  included  a  sub- ' 
miniature  video  camera  and  its " 
transmitter  fitted  into  a  book,  rught- 
vision  devices  the  size  of  a  cigarette, . 
picture-book  sound  txarismiaeraand- 
the  most  intriguing— a  worry-  beak 
‘receiver  reportedly  abterto  pick  up  / 
conversation  within  a  10-metre ■■■' '■ 
range.  ’  ’ 


Trips  to  Mecca 
to  be  eased  for 
Israeli  Moslems 

By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Israeli  Moslems,  who  until  now 
have  been  allowed  to  go  to  Mecca 
only  once  a  year,  will  soon  be  able  to 
visit  Islam’s  holiest  site  throughout 
the  year. 

Until  now,  Israeli  Moslems  have 
been  permitted  to  participate  only  in 
the  haj,  the  pilgrimage  that  takes 
place  during  the  holiday  of  Id  el- 
Adha.  Other  pilgrimages  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  are  known  -as-eF 
Umra.  As  in  the  7taj%  only  Modems 
over  40  will  be  allowed -to  go. 

Permission  for  the  pilgrimages 
was  arranged  In  behind-the-scenes 
negotiations  with  the  Jordanian  and 
Saudi  Arabian  governments.  On  the 
Israeli  side,  the  negotiations  were 
carried  out  by  the  Religious  Affairs 
Ministry  in  conjunction  with  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Office  and  the  In¬ 
terior  Ministry. 

According  to  Religious  Affairs 
Ministry  spokesman  Uri  Mintzer, 
tiie  new  arrangement  can  take  effect 
in  March.  Yesterday,  Religious  Af¬ 
fairs  Minister  Zevulun  Hammer 
held  a  reception  for  Israeli  kadis 
(Moslem  religious  court  judges)  and 
administrators  of  the  Moslem  reli¬ 
gious  courts  to  mark  the  new  devel¬ 
opment.  They  asked  that  all  groups 
going  to  Mecca  be  accompanied  by 
an  Israeli-Moslem  physician  and  a 
male  nurse. 

Registration  for  participation  in 
the  first  group  is  to  dose  on  Decem¬ 
ber  IS. 


Banks  turn  cold  shoulder  to 
appeal  from  health  minister 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 
Health  Minister  Shoshana  Arbeli- 
Aimostino  yesterday  complained 
that  the  banks  and  major  industrial 
enterprises  have  turned  down  her 
request  to  create  a  fund  to  finance 
operations  abroad  for  Israelis  who 
cannot  be  treated  here. 

In  a  meeting  with  ministry  offi¬ 
cials  in  her  office.  Arbeli-Almoslino 
noted  that  about  20  patients  are 
waiting  for  life-saying .  operations 
-abroad,  brut,  not  enough*  money  nas 
been  raised  to  pay,  for  their  travel 
and  medical  expenses-  " 
Eighteen  of  them  registered  with 
the  voluntary  organization  Yad 
Ben’Yad  in  Tel  Aviv,  which  Iras  tak¬ 
en  upon  itself  the  task  of  raising 
funds  for  necessary  operations 
abroad.  It  has  not'  yet,  however, 
been  recognized  by  the  ministry  as 
the  sole  address  for  these  cases  and 


for  contributions. 

The  minister  called  on  the  public 
for  the  first  time  to  donate  and  help 
patients  undergo  surgery  abroad. 
She  referred  to  those  patients  who 
have  written  approval  from  the  min¬ 
istry  stating  that  their  condition  can¬ 
not  be  treated  in  Israel. 


The  city  oC  Acre  is  mobffidng  to 
raise  money  to  send  10-year-old 
Enin  Haj cd  to  Lyon  for  surgery. 

fee 


She  also  urged  that  mayors,  local 
council  chairmen  and  the  heads  of 
industrial  firms  raise  money  for  par 
dents  in  their  towns  or  their  compa¬ 
nies.  Hie  ministry  spokesman  last 
night  refused  to  divulge  the  names 
of  banks  and  other  companies  that 
had  turned  the  minister  down.  , 


Pelicans  enjoy  NTS  20,000  supper  up  North 


By  YA'ACOY  FREED LER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  —  A  swarm  of  voracious 
pelicans  descended  on  the  receding 
waters  of  a  huge  fish  pond  at  Kfar 
Yehoshua  over  the  weekend  and 
helped  themselves  to  seven  tons  of 
live  carp,  before  the  villagers  were 
able  to  chase  them  off. 

“They  left  behind  just  600  kg.  of 
carps  in  the  50-dunam  pond,  and 
caused  us  a  net  loss  of  NIS  20,000,” 
an  irate  local  fish  breeder,  JEIazar 
Avraham,  said,  estimating  that  the 


winged  visitors  ate  15,000  fish. 

The  carp-breeding  pond.  located 
1.5  km.  from  the  Jezreel  Valley  vil¬ 
lage,  near  Nahalal,  also  serves  as  a 
rainwater  catchment  reservoir.  Last 
week  the  villagers  started  emptying 
it  to  use  tiie  water  to  irrigate  field 
oops  and  make  room  for  fresh 
rains. 

“On  Thursday  evening  there  were 
no  pelicans  m  sight  bm.  when  we 
arrived  early  on  Friday,  we  found 
the  water  almost  gone.  So  were  tiie 
fish,”  Avraham  said. 


JNF  plans  for ’88: 

3  million  saplings 

TEL  AVTV.-  The  Jewish  National 
Fund  is  to  plant  three  million  sap*  .. 
lings  over  25,000  dunams  tiiis  year,  .. 
it  was  announced  here,  at  a  recent 
press  conference.  The  head  of  the 
Afforestation  Department,  Morde^  : 
cai  Ruab,  said  the  swings  consisted 
of  several  species  of  trees,  60  per  '  £ 
cent  of  which,  were,  different  variet-  .-.W. 
ies  of  pines  and  the  remainder  de-  ■ 
riduous.  He  discounted  charges  by 
ecologisra  that  the  JNF  was  planting  '  "■ 
trees  in  unsuitable  landscapes.  . 

The  JNF  spokesman  added:  “To¬ 
day  everything  is  ^fesigned  by  town  '  - 
planners;  land^capfc  architects  and 
the  Israel  Lantis  Authority.”-  The  - 
emphasis,  he'  said,  is  around  devel¬ 
opment  towns  and  settlements  so 
that  people  will  be  able  to  “walk  to  . 
forests.’’ 

Ruah  said  tiie  JNF  currently  pro¬ 
rides  industry  with  70,000  tons- of 
wood  per  year.  Industry  would  like 
tins  figure  to  double,  but  since  the 
wood-  comes  from  tree  trimmings,- 
tiie  possible  yield  is  limited. 

CORRECTION 

The  Energy  Ministxy  spokesman  ' 
yesterday  denied  that  he  issued  the 
statement  attributed  to  him  in  yes*  .- 
terday’s  Jerusalem  Post  regarding  ft 
heavy  water  which  Israel  bought  , 
from  Norway  in  the  late  1950s.  He 
confirmed  that  Energy  Minister 
Moshe  Sbahal  and  the  Norwegian-., 
defence  minister  had  met,  anif. 
agreed  in  principle  toset  up  working 
teams  from  both  countries  to  look 
into  the  possibility  of  resolving -the,  * 
heavy  water  issue. .  .  :  •  -- 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


JERUSALEM 

Beit  Agroo:  Gone  With  The  Wind  4;  Platoon 
7:45;  El  la  Tendresse?  Bontel  10;  Cfmmstto- 
we:  Meta  7;  A  Blonde  in  Love  930;  Eden: 
Beverty  Hills  Cop  II.  4:30, 7. 9:15;  Edison:  Dirty 
Dancing  4:30.  7,  5:30;  Hub  Ira  Cinema 
Empire:  closed  for  renovations;  Jiwlum 
Theatre:  Jean  de  Horens,  7.  9:30;  Kfir:  No 

Way  Old  4:30, 7,9:15;  niltclMn:  The  Untoudh- 

able*  7, 9:15;  Orgfl:  Shop  Around  the  Comer 
4:30,  7.  9:15;  Orton  Or  1:  Le  Solitaire  4:30, 
7  JO,  9:30:  Orion  Or  2 :  Beauty  of  Vice  4:30, 
6:45, 9;  Orton  Or  3:  Bullshot  4:30.  6:45, 8:45; 
Orion  Or  4:  The  Witches  of  Eastwk*  6:45, 
8:45;  Top  Gun  4:30, 11;  Orton  Or  6:  Full  Metal 
Jacket  4:30,  6:45,  8:45;  Last  Tango  in  Paris  11 
P-m.:  Oma:  Who  Is  That  (Sri?  4:30. 7, 9;  Ron: 
Good  Wife  4:30, 7. 9;  Semadar:  Una  My  Love 
7.9:15. 

TEL  AVIV 

Bait  Linssln:  Zefig  11:15  pjn.;  Ban  Yebndo: 
No  Way  Out  4:30. 7, 9:30;  Beth  HatalutsoUr. 
Hester  Street  7;  Chen  1 :  Bedroom  Window  5. 
7:25.  9:50;  Chen  2 •  Full  Metal  Jacket  5,  7:35, 
9:50;  Chen  3:  The  Witches  at  Eaetwicfc  5,7  :2ft 
9:50;  Chan  4 :  Burglar  11,  2,  5.  7:30.  9:50: 
ChenS:  Shop  Around  the  Comer  11,2,5.7:30, 
930;  cinema  One:  Beverly  Hills  Cop  5, 7:16, 
9:30;  Cinema  Taro:  Mean  and  Dirty  5,  7:15, 
9-JO;  Data*  Silverado  7. 9.30;  Dbangoff  i: 
Wish  You  Were  Here  11.  1.  3.  5,  7:30.  9:45; 
Dbangoff  2:  The  Name  of  the  Rose  11. 1:3ft 
4  JO,  7:15, 9:46;  Dhengoff  3:  A  Man  in  Love 
11. 1.  ft  ft  7:30, 9:45;  Drtv»4a:  The  Untouch¬ 
ables  7:15.  9:30:  Sex  film,  midnight;  Esther: 
Action:3:1S  at  S.  7-JO,  9:46;  Gat:  Good  Morn¬ 
ing  Babylon  5,  7:2S,  9:50;  New  Gordon: 
Losb'  h  4:3ft  7:15;  930;  Hwholnoe  ZOA 
House  La  Dolce  Vita  4*0,  7:15.  9*0  (exc- 
WedJ;Hod:  Naked  Cage  IL  5. 7:15. 9:50;  Lev 
it  The  Beekeeper  2, 4:50,  7:20,  9:45;  Lev  2s  . 
Manner  2,  ft  ft  10:  Lev  3:  Pride  Up  Your  Ears  2. 

5. 7:30;  Down  By  Law 9:40;  Lav 4:  La  FamigDa 
2. 4:40,  7:10, 9:40;  limor  Hamebudash:  No 
Way  Out  4:30, 7, 9:30;  Maxim:  Blade  Widow 
4:30.  7:30.  9:30:  Ortyr  Marat  Sade  4:30.  7, 
9:30;  Pavia;  She's  Gotta  Have  It  12. 2. 4. 7:15, 
9:30;  Pear:  Beauty  of  Yu*  5,  7:1ft  9:30; 
Sfmhaf:  The  Untouchables  4 JO,  7,  9:30; 
Shmn:  Who  is  That  Girl  ?  5, 7:30. 9 :4Q;Timiz; 
King  of  Hearts  7:30. 9:40;  Tcfeatat:  Whooping 
Cough  ft  7:30, 9:45;  Tel  Aviv:  La  Solitaire  ft 
7:15, 9:30;  Tel  Aviv  Cinematheque:  Sailing 
nims  III ft;  SaSng  Films  (B)  7;  U  Vieflle  Dame 
Indigne  9:30:  Tel  Aviv  Museum:  A  Nas 
Amours  7:15;  Marriage  of  Maria  Braun  930; 
Zafon:  Jean  de  Ftoratte  4:30, 7, 9:30. 

HAIFA 

ArnpMthaatiei  Rebel43ft  7. 9:15;  Atzmon 
1:  No  Way  Out  4:30.  6:4ft  9:15;  Iniium  2: 
The  Untouchables  4:30,8:4ft  9:15;  AtzmonS: 
Beverly  Hills  Cop  ft  4:30, 7. 9:30;  Chen  Huns- 
hodesh:  Rita,  Sue  end  Bab  Too  4:30, 7, 9:15; 
Koran  Or  Hamefaadash:  She’s  Gotta  Have  It 
4:30. 7:15. 9:15;  Oml»  Dirty  Dancing  43ft  7, 


9:15:  Orty:  La  Famiglia  630,  9;  Pmr  Bed¬ 
room  Window  430,  7, 9:15;  Rav-Qwt  1:  Who 
Is  That  Girf?  430.  7,  9:15;  Rardst  2 :  The 
Witches  of  Eastern*  43ft  7,  9:15;  Ron:  Lb 
Solitaire 430,7, 9:15;  Sftarvfe:  Jean  da  Ftoratte 
7,9:15. 

RAMATGAN 

Annen:  Actfon:3:1ftat  7:30, 8^5,-Uhr:  Beau¬ 
ty  of  Vice  7:15.930;  Ouelss  Who  Is  That  Girt? 
5,  7:3ft  9:50;  Ordaa:  Whistle  Blower  7:1ft 
930;  Ra»-Gan  1:  Bedroom  Window  ft  730. 
930;  Rev-Gen  2 :  Full  Metal  Jacket  5.  7:3ft 
930;  Bav-Gan  3:  The  Witches  of  Eastwick  ft 
730, 9:50;  Rav-Gan  4:  Black  Widow  5. 73ft 
930. 

HBRZUYA  .  . 

Den  AocecBa:  Don’t  Give  a  Damn  7,  930; 
Daniel  Hotel:  Men  7:15,930;  David:  A  Man 
in  Love7:1 5,930;  Heehaf:  The  Untouchables 
430,7,930;  New Tlferat:  Burglar  7:1ft  9:15. 

HOLON. 

Ammn  Hmmhnrtaali:  Chronicle  of  a  Love 
Affair  7:15;  Home  of  the  Brave  930;  Wgdalr 
Who  Is  That  Girt?  730.  930;  Savoy:  The 
Untouchables 430. 7. 930. 

BAT  Y ABB 

Aluneut.  Number  One  With  a  Bullet  43ft 
7:15,930. 

GfYATAYHM  „ 

Hadar:  The  Untouchables 430, 7. 930. 

ramathasharon 

Kosher:  Children  of  a  Lesser  God  930l 

petahthcva 

<Lfl.  Hoahal  1:  The  Untouchabtes 430,7:1ft 
.  930;  CLG.  Hechal  2z  Number  One  With  a 
Bullet  ft  7:15,  930;  6.0.  Hechal  3:  The 

Witches  of  Eastwicfc  ft  7:1ft  83ft 

KIRYAT  ONO 

Community  Centra:  Rodder  7. 9:is 
RISHON  LEZKM 

06.  Ron  1:  Tenue  ds  Soiree  430.  7,930; 
66.  Ron  2s  The  UmoucheUes43Q, 7, 930. 

BEERSHEBA 

HMmI  Katartwc  Down  by  Law  7. 9:15  (exc. 
Wed.) 


§  A  visit  to  the  museum 
|  .  is  educational. 

But  kids  enjoy  it 
anyway. 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS  9.90.  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion,  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  197.80  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month.  Rates 
calculated  according  to  regular 
newspaper  column  width. 

JERUSALEM 

MttMwms 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Opting  ExMbi- 
ttem:  SdegUtz  Collection,  Masterpieces  ln- 
Jewteh  Art  11.12  «  4  pjn.J  Opening  of 
Renovated  Galleries:  ChalcoUltiic  and  Early 
Csnaanfte  (Bronze),  1.12  at  4  pjn.)  Con- 
tiiMung  Exhibitions;  Traditional  Arab- 
Handicrafts  (Palsy  Centra)  0  Hanukka  Lamp 
Collections  (Tlctio  House)  0  “Father  . 
Series",  Nurit  David  0  Hana  Goer’s  recent 
original  iron  furniture  designs  (until  10.12). 
0  Photographs,  Soaz  Tal.  Renaissance 

themes  in  contemporary  context  6  Justen 

Ladda,  new  work  expressly- for  Israel 
Museum  0  Captive  DraanvJerussIem  1967- 
9  Tradition  and  Revolution:  Jewish  Re¬ 
naissance  In  Russian.  Avant-Garde  Art  0 
Emphasis:  Arieh  Arodv  Michael  -  Gross, 
Yigal  TumarUn  $  Edomite  Shrine  0  New  lit 
Antiquities  *87  9  Wondrous  huto  0  Special 
EsMUte:  Priestly  Benediction  m  Silver 
ScroHs  o  Hopes 1987.  Magdalena  Abaka- 
nowicz  0  Wondrous  Irafia  ^  Permanent 
Exhibitions  of  Archaeology/  Heritage, 
Ethnic  Art  and  Shrine  of  the  Book  w/Dead 
Sea  Scrolls.  Archeological  (Rodnfoiler) 
Museum:  Crusader  Art  6  Animals  in 
AntiantArL 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM  VISITING  HOURS:  Main 
Museum  10-5.  At  11:  Guided  tour  of 
Museum  (English).  3:  Guided  tour  of 
Archaeology  Galleries  (English):  34:  Free 
Workshop,  Fainstain  Recycling  Room  (Heb¬ 
rew).  2-8:  Fctostain  Recyding  Room. 

kA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISUUMC 

A hi.  V rafting  hours: Suo.-ThUr.  10-1 ;  3:30. 
6.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  io-i. 
Holidays:  chedc  wfth  Museum,  2  Hapalmoh 
Sl,  Tel.  66129 V2.  Bus  No^lft  V  •  • 

SXBIBALL  MUSEUM  of  Biblical  Archaeol- 
ogy  of  die  Hebrew  Union  College,  13  King 
David  Street.  TeL  203333.  Vmting  hoars: 
Sun.-Tht)r.  104;  Fri,  Sat  and  HoL  10-2. 

Conducted  Tours 
HAD  ASSAM  HOSPITAL.  Bn  JUtwm. 
CfaagaM  Hfindowa— synagogue  open  600 
a-m.-4.0fl  p.m.  Tours.  SoivThuis.,  hourly, 
on  the  half  hour:  830  0^-1230  pjn.  FrL 
open  SUM  a.m.4245 pin.  Tours,  hourly  on 
the  half  hour  930-1 130  jCm.  Entrance  fee. 


Um  installations: 

Sun.,  Tud^Thur.  Details;  02-415333, 
446Z71.- 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY  . 

English  tours  daily  Sunday  througtvThure- 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus,  it  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfrnan  Reception  Centre,  Admlnlstra* 
tion  Building,  fioses  9,28. 4s,  2B  &23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Grvat  Ram  Cam- 
pus,9&1lazn- from  the  Sherman  BuBdlng 
Buses  9,28,  &  24. TeL  882819-  '  . 


_  flbrmerty.  American  Miz- 
racW  Women).  Free  Morning'  Tours  -  & 
Alkalai  Stre«,JenisaleTri.  TeL  02-699222. 


Tel  Aviv 
MuMntms  ' 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  New  Exhflritiorik 

Roy  Lichtenstein  (USA.),  Drawfngs'0  Mere 
Chagall  (mostly  watercolour  &  gouache)  0 
Menashe  Katfshman:  Myth  Transformed: 
ranting  ft: Monumental  Scufoturt  Com 
tinuing  Exhibitions;  Treasures  of  the  Bible 
Lands.  0  New  Sazafel  193&-55'  VISITING. 
HOURS:  (Museum  and  Pavilion):  Sun.- 
Thur.-lO  axn.-8  pjtl;  Fri. -10  a.m.-2  pjn.; 
S«L  10  ajiu-2  p.m.;  7-10  pJn.  BafeBe 
niihlustelu  Mosaumt  Ihm)  Art  fr^n 
Museum  CoJtectioa.', 

Conducted  Tours 
AMTT  WMKM  (fortneriy  American  Mfe-j 
radii  Women).  .Roe  Morrang  Tours  —  Tel 1 
AwOTeL  220187, 233154. 

55£-To  visit  our  projects  call  Td  Artir.- 
232933;  Jerusalem,  228060;  Haifa.  388817, 
OflTT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schoote  call  Jerusalem  53314U  TeJ  Aviv 
^6171.^231. 240529;  Nsitanya  33744. 
"^AMAT.  (P.wi  Vtet  our  prelects.  Tel 

Aviv,  210731,  Jerusalem  244878. 


HAIFA  1 
Htotsumi 

HAKA  MUSBAK,  28  ShabbeM  Levy  Sft 
Tel..  523255.  £xhibrtions:Mttslc  and 
Ethnology;  The  Art  of  POrealatOrMpdedL 
Art  Vincent- Yigal  Turn  add  n. 
AncMntAtft~  Egyptian  textBeftfeflracQtsa 
«9»*nna».  .SftQonona  finds:  Open;  Suft- 
Thur.&sat HM,Tue.&Sat  also 6-9.  . 
Tietet  factudos  adntimo*  to  WaUdff 
Marttiina;.  .Prehistory-  A  JafOMd* 
Eshoibs, 

MAIM  KATZ  MUSEUM  -Antewe  Hanuk- 
ta»LaiT4>s.aSYefe  Not  SU  Haifa,  04-383<8t 


fae-  What*sON  INHAIFA.  efial  04-640840. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


.  By  DAVID  K.SHIPLER 

'  Washington 

■■tEHIND  the  esoteric  acronyms  and  intricate 
statistics  that  dominate  the  Soviet-American 
h  negotiations  on  arms  control,  there  stands  a 
psychological  equation,  one  so  delicate  that  it 
seems  strangely  out  of. place  amid  the  awesome  power  of 
mutual  destruction  held  by  the  leaders  in  Washington 
and  Moscow:  It  is  the  search  for  a  carefully  drawn  bal¬ 
ance  of  incentives,  deterrents  and  expectations  designed 
to  lead  each  side  to  conclude  that  it  cannot  ultimately 
gain  by  being  the  first  to  launch  a  devastating  nuclear  at¬ 
tack  against  the  other. 

Government  officials  and  private  experts  recognize 
this  as  the  equation  that  must  be  kept  in  balance  as 
President  Reagan  and  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  prepare,  at 
their  summit  next  week  in  Washington,  to  embark  on  the 
new  endeavor  of  reducing  their  countries’  nuclear  ar¬ 
senals.  After  40  years  of  straining  to  match  each  other  to 
deter  a  pre-emptive  first  strike,  the  superpowers  are  now 
hoping  to  reverse  the  escalation  and  begin  the  ticklish 
process  erf  climbing  down  without  losing  their  looting. 

A  step  was  taken  last  week  in  Geneva,  where  Secre¬ 
tary  ofState. George  P.  Shultz  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Eduard  A.  Shevardnadze  announced  success  in  re¬ 
solving  remaining  verification  issues  in  the  treaty  on  in¬ 
termediate  range  missiles. to  be  signed  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  summit.  Nagging,  last-minute  disagreements  over 
how  compliance  was  to  be  monitored  drew  the  two  men 
to  their  fourth  meeting  in  two  months,  a  hastily  arranged 
round  of  talks  conducted  under  the  pressure  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  summit  deadline.  T ranslating  the  points  of  ac¬ 
cord  into  treaty  language  remained  to  be  done  by  subor¬ 
dinates,  but  both  Mr.  Shultz  and  Mr.  Shevardnadze  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  that  this  technical  task  could  be  com- 
•  'Dieted  within  a  week.  “J  think  that  what  we  ha^e  dpne,ls 
in the  interest  of  all  hafiSn^Jf 

nadze  declared.  “And  wehave  to  doubt'tKat  j3tej§u  m  m  ft 
.  meeting  in’ Washington  wifi  Be  successful. "( Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  wm  also  meet  with  UJ5  busuiessmen^page  2.) 

The  proposed  treaty  does  not  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  nuclear’ rivalry,  for  it  does  not  deal  with  the  most 
menacing  weaponry  —  the  long-range  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  bombers  and  submarine-launched  mis¬ 
siles  poised  to  annihilate  entire  cities  from  great  dis¬ 
tances.  Rather;  it  eliminates  another  class  of  weapons: 
shorter-range  and  medium-range  missiles  that  have 
been  deployed  mostly  in  Europe  during  recent  years.' 
Consequently,  the  treaty  to  be  sighed  next  week  may  re¬ 
duce  only  Slightly  the  possibility  of  what  arras  control 
theorists  call  the  ‘^pre-emptive  inclination"  —  the  tend¬ 
ency  ta  think  that  striking-first  is  a  risk  worth  taking, 
v  Experts  disagree  on  the  accord’s  effects.  If  signed 
and  ratified,  the  treaty  would  remove  the  American  Per¬ 
shing  2,  with  a  range  of  about  1,100  miles.  The  missile 
“impUcttly  threatens  the  Soviet  command  system  with  a 
low-warning  attack,  which  is  the  spearhead  of  any  pre-  • 
emption,”  said  John  D.  Steinbruner,  head  of  foreign 
policy  studio  ait  the  Brookings  Institution.  “And  it  itself 
is  vulnerable  to  pre-emption.  So  it  is -an  extremely 
provocative  weapmithatcan.be  removed."  . 

But-some  experts  regard  the  withdrawal  of  such 
missiles  as  “destabilizing,”  a  forbidding  term  in  the 
strategic  lexicoii;  one  used  to  describe  a  situation  that  in¬ 
duces  one  side  to  think  it  can  get  away  with  a  first  strike.' 
In  the  European  theater,  argues  Brent  Scowcroft,  the  re* 
tired  Air  Force  general  who  was  President  Ford’s  na¬ 
tional  security  adviser  from  1975  to  1977,  the  removal  of 


the  intermediate  missiles  will  expose  NATO  to  the  Soviet 
Union’s  superior  conventional  forces.  Although  the 
United  States  will  retain  short-range  “tactical"  nuclear 
weapons  —  including  bombs  that  can  be  delivered  by 
.  fighter  aircraft  —  the  effective  deterrent  to  a  Soviet  con- 
■yerttiorraJ  attaCk  will  have  to  be  the  American  strategic 
^SpcIeaF’^tse'nal,  he  observed!  Other  specialists  dismiss 
this  argument.  “We  didn't  have  any  land-based  missiles 
in  Europe  from  ‘63  to  ‘83,”  one  said.  “We  added,  now  we 
are- taking,  away.  There  are  almost  5,000  American  tacti¬ 
cal  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  today.  After  the  treaty, 
there  will  be  4,500  or  4,600  JefL  The  Soviets  by  no  means 
face  a  denuclearized  NATO  defense  posture" 

Moscow’s  Fears 

In  any  event,  the  centerpiece  of  the  nuclear  balance 
is  the  long-range,  strategic  arsenal,  which  both  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev  say  they  wish  to  cut  in  half,  from 
the  current  level  of  about  12,000  warheads  each.  The 
stumbling  block  is  Mr.  Reagan’s  dream  of  a  space-based 
defense  shield  of  lasers,  electromagnetic  rail  guns  and 
DTbiting  rockets  to  destroy  incoming  ballistic  missiles, 
officially  called  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

But  Moscow  argues  that  the  combination  of  this 
"Star  Wars”  system  and  the  reductions  in  nuclear  war¬ 
heads  would  give  the  United  States  a  destabilizing  advan¬ 
tage,  as  the  chief  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff,  Marshal 
Sergei  F.  Akhromeyev,  observed  in  an  interview  with 
•The  New  York  Times  last  month.  "We  are  deeply  con¬ 
vinced  that  creating  a  space-based  ABM  defense  to  cover 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  would  radically  step  up 
the  military  threat  toward  the  Soviet  Union,"  Marshal 
AkhromeyeV  said.a“At  the  same  time  the  United  Slates 
would  have  in  its  hands  the  strategic  forces  capable  of 
delivering  a  strike  against  Soviet  territory.  That  is,  the 
United  States  would  have  a  nuclear  sword  and  a  space- 
based  nuclear  shield.  That  means  the  Soviet  Union  would 
also  have  to  equip  itself  with  a  nuclear  shield,  which 


CiNM.M-i.’lkiviil  Rurm-ii 

means  an  eternal,  never-ending  arms  race."  But  Mr. 
Reagan  said  last  week  that  the  Russians  were  working 
on  their  own  antimissile  system,  which  he  called  “Red 
Shield,”  adding  that  it  “actually  dwarfs  our  S.D.I." 

More  is  not  always  better  in  the  strategic  equation, 
some  theorists  maintain,  since  one  side’s  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  may  convince  the  other  side  that'll  must  launch  a 
pre-emptive  attack  to  survive.  Therefore,  both  sides  may 
eventually  see  virtue  in  abandoning  the  drive  for  strate¬ 
gic  superiority.  Still,  the  Russians  read  the  “Star  Wars” 
plan  as  evidence  that  the  Reagan  Administration  re¬ 
mains  committed  to  gaining  the  upper  hand. 

Mr.  Steinbruner  of  Brookings  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of -sending  clear  signals  that  a  pre-emptive  first 
strike  is  not  an  objective,  for  miscalculation  is  always 
possible  in  a  crisis.  If  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev 
succeed  in  their  current  negotiations  in  reducing  long- 
range  warheads  by  about  half,  to  6,000  on  each  side,  they 
will  have  taken  a  step  in  that  direction,  although  Mr. 
Steinbruner  believes  the  ceiling  would  have  to  be  brought 
down  to  about  3,000  to  "cut  into  the  pre-emptive  capaci¬ 
ty,"  as  he  put  it.  "Any  opponent  is  going  to  read  our  ca¬ 
pacity  rather  than  our  statement,"  Mr.  Steinbruner  ob¬ 
served,  “and  our  capacity  is  very  frightening.  Current 
forces  provide  more  incentive  to  pre-empt  in  a  crisis 
situation  than  we  ought  to  tolerate.” 

One  problem,  he  explained,  is  that  ”we  run  very 
ready  forces,  and  we  run  them  for  rapid  reaction,”  and  it 
is  difficult  for  the  Russians  to  distinguish  between  readi¬ 
ness  and  a  preparation  to  pre-empt.  In  addition,  he  said, 
verification  by  reconnaissance  satellite  has  to  be  distin¬ 
guishable  from  first-strike  targeting  by  satellite;  one 
way  is  to  limit  the  frequency  with  which  a  satellite  can 
look  at  a  particular  place.  “Every  15  minutes  is  too 
often,"  he  said,  because  such  close  surveillance  could  be 
used  to  set  up  an  attack.  “Although  people  write  off  the 
psychology  as  not  very  important,"  Mr.  Steinbruner  de¬ 
clared,  “it  could  be  crucial  in  a  crisis.” 


, ;  "  Accord  Producing  More  Manipulation  Than  Negotiation 

Central  American  Pact  Aids  Those  in  Power 


By  JAMES  LeMOYNE 

■  -  SAN  SALVADOR 

SINCE  It  was  signed  hi  August,  the  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  peace  treaty  has  prompted  tentative  politi¬ 
cal  steps  which,  if  followed  up,  could  alter  the 
way  Centra'  American  states  treat  their  in¬ 
ternecine  and  ideological  quarrels.  . 

But  so  far  the  accord  has  done  relatively  Uttle  to  end 
■  the  region’s  guerrilla  wars  and  to  calm  the  civil  conflicts 
that  incite  them:  Those  who  hold  power  and  those  who 
seek  it  in  Central  America  show  little  sign  of  a  genuine 
disposition  to  negotiate  their  differences  as  the  treaty 
asks.  Instead,  governments  are  using  the  accord  as  a 
tactical  weapon  to  outroaneuver  and  weaken  their  oppo¬ 
nents  as  much  as  possible.  As  a  consequence  the  treaty 
sigwed  hy  Guatemala.  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  remains  a  fragile  paper  commitment 
that- may  fail  in  practice.  (Latin  American  leaders  meet 

in  Acapulco,  page  5.) . 

The  accord’s  fatewffl  be  largely  decided  in  the  next 
six  weeks,  the  period  in  which  its  conditions  are  supposed 
to  be  fulfilled  The  decision  will  be  made  by  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  protagonists  hi  Central  America;  Nicaragua,  El  Sal¬ 
vador*  Honduras  and  the  two  superpowers  —  the  United 
States’  which  supports  El  Salvador  and  Honduras,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  supports  Nicaragua.  The  most 
Kkely  result,  in  the  eyes  of  diplomats  and  other  observ¬ 
ers,  is  a  cutoff  of  American  aid  to  the  contra  rebels  and  a 
limited  political  opening  in  Nicaragua,  forcing  a  reas- 
sessment'of  American  policy  toward  the  Sandinista  Gov¬ 
ernment  That  wouldbe  one  step  toward  achieving  an  un¬ 
derlying  goal  of  the' August  accord:  to  define  and  regu¬ 
late  the  new  political  order  tbathas'been  emerging  in  the 
region  since  the  1979  Nicaraguan  revolution  and  the  Sal¬ 


vadoran  civil  war,  which  began  the  same  year. 

Nicaragua's  ruling  Sandinistas  appear  to  be  using 
the  treaty  in  a  calculated  move  to  sway  the  United  States 
Congress  into  permanently  cutting  off  aid  to  the  contras. 
They  have  allowed  the  opposition  La  Prensa  newspaper 
to  reopen,  released  985  political  prisoners  and  offered  to 
negotiate. the  terms  of  disarming  the  contras  and  return¬ 
ing  them  to  civilian  life.  But  the  Sandinistas  have  refused 
to  let  rebel  leaders  go  to  Managua  to  discuss  politics.  Nor 
have  they  lifted  the  state  of  siege  law,  released  all  re¬ 
maining  political  prisoners  or  permitted  several  radio 
stations  to  resume  broadcasting. 

Spitting  the  Leftists 

The  Sandinistas  say  they  will  take  these  steps  when 
aid  is  cut  off  from  the  contras  —  a  promise  they  may  or 
may  not  keep.  And  for  now,  Honduras  and  the  United 
States  are  still  backing  the  contras.  In  El  Salvador. 
President  Jos6  Napoledn  Duarte  has  gone  considerably 
further  in  carrying  out  the  letter  of  the  treaty.  But  he 
does  not  seem  particularly  committed  to  its  spirit  of 
reconciliation  either.  In  what  diplomats  see  as  a  tactical 
maneuver,  Mr.  Duarte  appears  to  be  trying  to  split  the 
■leftist  rebel  alliance  harrying  his  Government  while 
preparing  to  denounce  the  Sandinistas  for  failing  to  do  as 
much  as  he  has  to  fulfill  the  treaty.  Mr.  Duane  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  two  top  rebel  civilian  leaders,  Guillermo  Ungo 
and  Ruben  Zamora,  to  return  to  El  Salvador,  presumably 
hoping  their  agreement  to  return  home  peacefully  will 
split  them  from  the  armed  insurgents  fighting  in  the 
countryside.  He  has  also  released  almost  all  political 
prisoners  and  let  about  4,000  Salvadoran  refugees  who 
support  the  guerrillas  return  to  rebel-held  areas.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  previously  lifted  a  state  of  siege  law  and  gave  the 
rebels  free  access  to  the  press. 

But  despite  these  major  concessions,  there  is  no 


sense  of  peace  coming  in  El  Salvador.  All  sides  seem  to 
be  digging  in  for  a  long  war  in' which  the  Government  is 
likely  to  crack  down  on  the  rebels  again  and  the  guerril¬ 
las  are  ready  to  fight  on.  if  Mr.  Duarte,  backed  by  Hon¬ 
duras  and  the  United  States,  decides  to  denounce  the  San¬ 
dinistas  for  not  carrying  out  the  peace  treaty  as  fully  as 
he  has,  the  accord  could  collapse,  according  to  several 
diplomats  in  the  region.  American  officials  are  pressur¬ 
ing  Mr.  Duarte  to  take  this  course,  according  to  senior 
Salvadoran  officials.  But  he  is  said  to  be  resisting.  Mr. 
Duarte  and  other  Central  American  leaders  know  their 
peoples  and  their  economies  are  shaking  under  the  bur¬ 
den  of  eight  years  of  steady  decline.  The  regional  treaty 
offers  them  a  breathing  space,  even  if  it  does  not  achieve 
lasting  peace. 

Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica  and,  more 
grudgingly,  Honduras  appear  to  have  signed  the  treaty 
because  they  feel  they  can  no  longer  endure  the  Reagan 
Administration’s  contention  that  it  will  take  six  to  eight 
more  years  of  “pressuring"  the  Sandinistas  with  the  con¬ 
tra-led  war.  They  may  now  choose  to  abandon  the  con¬ 
tras  and  seek  long-term  American  aid.  backed  by  a  com¬ 
mitment  for  the  United  States  to  come  to  the  rescue  in 
case  of  a  military  threat 

"The  contras  have  been  a  high-cost  option  for  Cen¬ 
tral  American  states  and  a  low-cost  option  for  Washing¬ 
ton,"  said  an  American  diplomat  in  the  region.  “The  Cen¬ 
tral  Americans  are  now  looking  to  lower  the  cost  to  them¬ 
selves  by  increasing  the  long-term  commitment  and  cost 
for  Washington.”  For  the  moment,  the  accord  appears  to 
have  left  the  Reagan  Administration  on  the  sidelines.  It 
does  offer  the  Administration  a  face-saving  way  to  reach 
an  understanding  with  the  Sandinistas.  But  if  Washing¬ 
ton  opts  for  more  war,  it  would  appear  to  face  a  decidedly 
uphill  fight  in  the  face  of  the  regional  treaty  and  the  way 
it  has  affected  political  conditions  in  Central  America. 
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Societies 
And  Their 
Homeless 


By  JOSH  BARBANEL 


WHEN  Joyce  Brown  was  removed 
from  a  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  hot¬ 
air  vent  on  Second  Avenue  in  Man¬ 
hattan  last  month  —  and  went  lo 
court  to  fight  for  release  from  the  psychiatric 
ward  to  which  she  was  taken  — -  it  was  only  the 
latest  skirmish  in  an  age-old  battle  for  control 
of  tiie  urban  landscape. 

Whether  they  are  called  vagrants,  hobos, 
rogues,  beggars,  tramps,  tinkers,  clochards 
(in  French),  penner  (in  German)  or  simply 
the  homeless,  people  like  Joyce  Brown  have 
always  roused  an  ambivalent  mixture  of  pity 
and  disgust,  guilt  and  anger,  at  least  in  the 
major  cities  of  the  world's  industrialized 
countries.  What  rights  have  the  homeless  to 
eat,  lounge,  sleep  or  defecate  where  they 
please?  And  what  rights  have  others  to  be  free 
of  the  sights  and  smells  of  the  homeless  and 
the  sometimes  intimidating  ways  of  those  who 
beg?  Especially  when  the  offenders  refuse  the 
shelter  and  services  that  are  available? 

Many  of  the  homeless  are  also  mentally  ill, 
a  legacy  of  improved  drugs  and  treatment 
that  led  to  the  near-emptying  of  asylums  in 
.  many  Western  industrialized  countries  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  century-  Out  of  a  con¬ 
cern  for  the  civil  rights  of  the'  patients,  many 
were  returned  to  communities  ill  prepared  to 
receive  ahem.  In  New  York,  the  number  of 
psychiatric  patients  in  stale  hospitals  de¬ 
clined  from  93,000  in  1955  to  about  10.000  to¬ 
day.  Many  of  those  released  wound  up  on  the 
streets  and  died.  Today  the  state  is  still  strug¬ 
gling  to  build  a  network  of  outpatient  facilities 
it  promised  decades  ago. 

Britain  has  a  similar  problem  and  so  does 
Italy,  where  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
homeless  range  from  10,000  to  30,000  following 
passage  of  a  law  in  1978  that  allowed  patients 
to  leave  public  asylums  if  they  chose. 

Though  reliable  figures  are  hard  to  come 
by,  the  Federal  Government  has  estimated 
that  between  300,000  and  two  million  people 
across  the  United  States  are  homeless,  as 
many  as  a  third  or  half  of  them  mentally  ill. 
Advocacy  groups  put  the  number  of  homeless 
sleeping  outdoors  in  London  at  3,000.  In  Tokyo, 
the  unofficial  Government  estimate  is  500. 

Reports  from  different  cities  have  in  com¬ 
mon  a  collision  between  the  civil  rights  of  the 
homeless  individual  and  the  rights  of  the  rest 
of  society.  In  Paris,  homeless  men  cluster  un¬ 
deterred  in  and  near  the  Metro  and  its  ex¬ 
haust  vents,  but  are  hustled  out  of  affluent 
neighborhoods  when  shopkeepers  complain  to 
the  police.  In  Tokyo,  some  restaurants  put 
leftovers  atop  the  regular  garbage  for  va¬ 
grants  to  forage  through,  while  in  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale,  Fla.,  advocates  for  the  homeless  an¬ 
grily  recall  a  proposal  by  a  city  councilman  to 
put  poison  in  garbage  cans. 

New  York  City  now  houses  more  than  50,000 
people  a  year  in  its  shelter  system.  Beyond 
that,  officials  say,  there  is  little  the  laws  allow 
them  to  do  to  clear  the  streets. 

Miss  Brown  was  picked  up  as  part  of  a  new 
initiative  by  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  intended 
to  forcibly  treat  500  of  the  most  severely  men¬ 
ially  ill  people  on  the  city  si  .vei\  the  -.ext 
year.  Although  a  State  Supreme  Court  justice 
agreed  that  Miss  Brown  had  been  a  nuisance 
in  a  fashionable  neighborhood,  shouting  ob¬ 
scenities  and  using  the  wail  of  a  bank  as  a  toi¬ 
let.  he  ruled  that  the  city  had  failed  to  prove 
that  she  was  either  mentally  ill  or  a  danger  to 
herself.  The  decision  is  now  being  appealed, 
and  although  she  has  agreed  not  to  return  to 
the  streets,  her  future  has  not  yet  been  re¬ 
solved. 

Her  case  raised  wider  questions,  especially 
as  to  the  rights  of  others.  In  large  city  parks, 
for  example,  homeless  people  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed  so  long  as  they  keep  out  of  playgrounds 
and  do  not  set  up  encampments,  according  to 
William  Dalton,  chief  of  citywide  services  in 
the  Parks  Department.  At  Grand  Central  Ter¬ 
minal  the  homeless  are  indeed  rousted  out, 
but  only  when  the  station  closes  at  1:30  a.m. 
Then  the  city  steps  in  and  offers  transporta¬ 
tion  to  beds  in  the  city's  system  of  93  shelters 
and  hotels,  which  are  operated  at  a  cost  of 
$500  million  a  year.  About  a  third  of  those  who 
are  offered  rides  turn  them  down. 

Other  cities  have  taken  a  sterner  stance 
than  New  York’s  in  respect  to  permitting  the 
homeless  to  gather  in  public  places. 

Leona  Bachrach,  a  sociologist  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  said  that  in  some  cities, 
the  menially  ill  are  given  bus  tickets  to  other 
cities  —  a  practice  known  as  "Greyhound 
therapy."  They  are  also  sometimes  arrested 
on  minor  nuisance  charges,  such  as  disor- 
derly  conduct.  Once  the  homeless  mentally  ill 
have  been  incarcerated,  she  said,  authorities 
find  it  easier  to  have  them  committed  to  long¬ 
term  mental  hospitals. 

In  cities  abroad,  where  often  the  police  are 
under  fewer  legal  constraints,  a  vagrant’s  life 
may  be  easier  in  some  ways  and  harder  in 
others. 

In  Tokyo,  for  example,  stations  are  closed 
at  night  and  parks  and  streets  are  patrolled  so 
frequently  that  the  homeless  find  it  difficult  to  . 
make  permanent  encampments.  Vagrants 
who  congregate  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  in  central  London  are  often  forced  to 
move  in  the  early  morning  for  street  cleaning. 

In  Paris,  until  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  po¬ 
lice  periodically  removed  every  homeless 
person  in  sight  to  the  Nanterre  Center  in  the 
S!?'  mS| ’  *****  *heY  would  be  cleaned  up  and 
*  arK^  private  charities  main- 

lam  8,400  beds  for  the  homeless.  Last  year  the 
city  kept  some  Metro  stations  open  at  night 

and  set  up  beds  there. 

In  West  Germany,  where  the  Ministry  for 

iSiaf2il’il0uth  and  Fami!y  estimates  there  are 
loo.ooo  homeless  people,  no  one  is  ordered  off 
the  streets  against  his  will  —  but  a  person  who 
the  street  as  a  toilet,  or  is  aggressive  to- 

**  Picked  UP  ^  held 
^voluntarily  m  a  JaH  or  hospital  or  welfare 

shelter  for  up  to  24  hours.  In  Italy,  religious 
organizations  provide  what  help  there  is. 
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Gorbachev 
Sees  Visit  as 
A  Chance  to 
Do  Business 


By  CLYDE  H.  FARNSWORTH 


WASHINGTON 

1RING  his  short  visit  to  Washington  next  week. 
Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  plans  to  spend  two  hours 
wiih  60  American  business  leaders  —  a  sign  of 
the  importance  the  Soviet  leader  attaches  to  an 
improved  economic  relationship  with  the  United  States. 

Trade  and  economics  do  not  figure  on  the  official 
summit  agenda.  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan 
have  budgeted  most  of  their  time  for  disarmament  dis¬ 
cussions  and  the  signing  of  a  treaty  to  eliminate  medium- 
range  and  shorter-range  nuclear  missiles. 

But  momentous  as  the  disarmament  talks  may 
prove,  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  main  objective,  many  analysts 
here  say,  is  to  seek,  through  a  reduction  of  international 
tensions,  breathing  space  to  concentrate  on  his  domestic 
economic  reforms. 

He  wants  Western  technology  —  flowing  through’ 
joint  ventures,  licensing  arrangements  gnd  co-produc¬ 
tion  agreements  —  to  help  reverse  years  of  economic 
stagnation,  end  perennial  shortages  and  eventually  make 
Soviet  manufactured  goods  more  salable  in  the  West.  "A 
shortage  of  everything  —  metal,  fuel,  cement,  machinery 
and  consumer  goods"  was  how  Mr.  Gorbachev  described 
the  situation  to  the  plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  June.  "If  we  add  to  this  a 
chronic  shortage  of  manpower,  it  becomes  clear  that  in 
such  conditions  the  economy  cannot  develop  normally." 

His  reforms,  according  to  analysts  here,  aim  at  both 
improving  the  lot  of  the  Soviet  people  and  maintaining 
Moscow's  influence  on  the  international  order. 

"The  Soviet  Union  cannot  maintain  world  super¬ 
power  status  unless  it  can  become  an  economic  super¬ 
power.  which  goal  it  has  increasingly  missed  in  recent 
years,”  said  William  E.  Colby,  the  former  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence. 

With  the  lure  of  eventual  profitability  in  a  Soviet 
market,  Mr.  Gorbachev  seeks  to  overcome  a  deep-rooted 
opposit  ion  here  to  helping  the  Russians  economically . 

A  few  companies  have  taken  steps  toward  an  al¬ 
liance.  This  month  Combustion  Engineering  of  Stamford. 
Conn.,  and  the  Soviet  state  oil  company  announced  a  five- 
year  joint  venture  to  upgrade  Soviet  refineries.  The_ 
Pizza  Hut  chain  will  operate  four  restaurants  in  Moscow.** 
Singer,  Monsanto,  Eli  Lilly  and  Occidental  Petroleum 
are  contemplating  entries  into  the  Soviet  market. 

Most  American  companies,  however,  await  more  in¬ 
formation  from  Moscow,  including  signs  of  the  durability 
of  its  reforms.  They  also  want  signals  of  Washington's  di¬ 
rection.  Having  gone  into  the  Soviet  Union  during  a  thaw 
in  the  I970’s,  many  were  burned  by  American  export  con- 
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Through  a  crack  hi  the  door 
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rrols  after  tensions  rose  in  the  early  1980’s. 

"The  business  leaders  want  to  take  a  look  at  Gorba¬ 
chev  and  see  whether  he  makes  any  sense,"  said  James 
H.  Giffin,  a  former  steel  company  executive  and  now  co- 
chairman  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Trade  and  Economic  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  Council  is  helping  to  arrange  the  meeting,  which 
will  probably  take  place  Dec.  10. 

"They  want  to  ask  him  questions  point  blank,"  Mr. 
Giffin  continued,  “such  as  ‘How  serious  are  you  about 
arms  control?’  or  ’Will  you  really  cut  50  billion  rubles 
from  your  defense  budget.?'  " 

A  Rare  Surplus 

For  a  decade  American-Soviet  trade  has  been  at  an 
ebb.  American  exports  have  averaged  $2.5  billion  a  year, 
mostly  in  agricultural  products,  and  imports  less  than 
S500  million.  The  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the  very  few  coun¬ 
tries  with  which  the  United  States  has  a  trade  surplus. 
And  according  to  Commerce  Department  estimates,  the 
granting  of  Most  Favored  Nation  treatment  would  mean 
only  up  to  5100  million  more  in  Soviet  exports. 

Should  the  summit  go  well,  the  Administration  could 
signal  its  receptiveness  to  new  economic  agreements  in¬ 
volving  nonstrategic  trade. 

But  Administration  trade  officials  insist  that  the  key 


to  such  improvement  is  human  rights.  The  Jackson- 
Vanik  and  Stevenson  amendments  to  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  bar  favorable  trading  status  and  Government 
credits  and  guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  long  as  it 
severely  restricts  its  emigration  rights.  Although  the  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  Jewish  emigration  so  far  in  1987  i£  7,600,  as 
against  only  914  in  all  of  1986.  the  number  is  still  said  to 
be  too  small  to  warrant  any  major  policy  reversal. 

Resistance  also  comes  from  the  American  military 
establishment.  "The  Soviet  military  establishment  be¬ 
comes  the  main  beneficiary  of  the  economic  dividends 
produced  by  the  reforms,"  commented  David  G.  Wigg, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  policy  analy¬ 
sis,  "and  the  Western  defense  community  will  face  a 
more  powerful  and  dynamic  adversary." 

Yet  with  major  disarmament  treaties  on  the  horizon, 
the  Reagan  Administ  ration  appears  to  be  more  willing  to 
shift  the  superpower  competition  from  military  to  politi- 
ca I  and  economic  concerns. 

"Philosophically,  I’m  for  anything  that  will  create 
dialogue  between  our  two  countries,"  said  Commerce 
Secretary  C.  William  Verity  Jr.  "If  Gorbachev  and  the 
President  resolve  a  lot  of  the  things  that,  they  want  to  talk 
about,  I  personally  would  hope  that  they  do  something 
about  encouraging  mutually  beneficial  trade." 


Ozal  Seeks  Closer  Ties  to  Europe 


For  Election,  Turkey  Wears  Its  Westemness 
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Prime  Minister  Turgut  Ozal  of  Turkey  waving  to  supporters  during  a  campaign  visit  to  Izmir. 
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ISTANBUL 

TIURKEY'S  22  million  voters  are  going  to  the  polls 
today  in  their  first  civilian-supervised  general 
elections  since  the  military  relinquished  its  hold 
over  NATO's  easternmost  member  in  1983.  The 
outcome,  however,  is  less  of  an  issue  than  how  the  elec¬ 
tion  will  affect  the  country's  long  and  flawed  campaign 
for  membership  in  a  Western  community  of  nations  that 
are  inspired,  in  Turkey’s  eyes,  by  Ideals  of  democracy 
and  economic  advance. 

Although  the  bulk  of  Turkey’s  land  mass  lies  in  Asia, 
the  elections  and  recent  history  show  that  its  soul  lies 
with  the  West,  supporters  of  Prime  Minister  Turgut  Ozal 
say.  Public  opinion  surveys  predict  a  renewed  five-year 
mandate  for  Mr.  Oral,  a  conservative  politician  who 
called  the  election  a  year  ahead  of  the  deadline  so  as  to 
capitalize  on  his  achievements:  political  stability  and  a 
freeing  of  the  economy  that  has  boosted  Turkey’s  ex¬ 
ports  from  52  billion  to  $20  billion  in  eight  years. 

Mr.  Ozal  has  told  his  followers  that,  by  supporting  his 
Motherland  Party,  they  are  "skipping  an  era"  —  a  notion 
compared  in  scope  but  not  in  ideology  by  some  analysts 
in  Turkey  to  China's  Great  Leap  Forward. 


The  slogan  is  supposed  to  mean  a  great  opening  of 
Turkey  to  the  outside  world,  the  final  shedding  of  the  Ori¬ 
ent  that  Mustafa  Kemal  Ataturk  began  when  he  founded 
the  modem  Turkish  republic  in  1923.  Mr.  Ozal’s  divided 
opponents  have  derided  the  slogan,  but  their  challenge  is 
hampered  by  popular  support  for  the  Prime  Minister's 
goals.  In  any  case,  most  of  them  would  not  challenge  the 
continued  Westernization. 

If  the  national  striving  has  found  its  emblem  in  Mr. 
Ozal’s  Government,  it  lies  in  his  application  this  year  for 
full  membership  in  the  European  Community,  a  bid  that 
is  opposed  by  many  Community  members,  including 
Greece.  Turkey's  nominal  NATO  ally  and  hostile  neigh-, 
bor.  With  the  kind  of  paradox  that  befalls  those  who  try 
loo  hard,  the  election  has  offered  Turkey's  adversaries 
an  opportunity  to  highlight  the  limits  of  the  same  open¬ 
ness  that  the  election  is  supposed  to  reinforce. 

Earlier  this  month,  two  self-exiled  Turkish  Commu¬ 
nists  who  had  fled  when  the  generals  took  power  in  1980 
returned,  escorted  by  representatives  of  the  European 
Parliament.  Communism  is  banned  in  Turkey,  and  the 
two  men,  Haydar  Kutiu  and  Nihat  Sargin,  were  detained. 
Last  week,  a  delegation  of  European  parliamentary 
deputies  was  not  permitted  to  visit  the  men,  who  had 
been  in  Moscow  shortly  before  returning  to  Ankara.  Tur¬ 


key’s  critics  saw  the  detentions  as  evidence  that  the 
country  has  not  shaken  off  the  authoritarian  reflexes 
that  have  led  to  three  military  coups  in  less  than  30 
years,  or  freed  itself  from  intolerance  toward  minorities. 

The  impression  of  intolerance  is  deepened,  some 
crit  ics  argue,  by  continued  limitations  on  the  rights  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor  and  by  Turkey’s  refusal  to  appease  its 
large  Kurdish  minority  in  the  East,  where  security 
forces  are  fighting  a  small  but  bitter  war  against 
avowedly  Marxist  separatists-  In  those  mountainous  and 
hard  lands,  even  the  Kurdish  language  is  outlawed. 

The  stirrings  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  in  Turkey, 
a  secular  state  whose  population  is  99  percent  Moslem, 
have  also  been  quieted  under  Mr.  Ozal.  But  some  ana¬ 
lysts  fear  that  if  the  West  rejects  his  overtures  for  politi¬ 
cal  acceptance,  the  fundamentalists’  hand  will  be 
strengthened.  Besides  concern  over  the  prospects  for 
Turkey's  democracy  and  its  differences  with  Greece, 
diplomats  say  that  Community  members  have  doubts 
about  admitting  a  relatively  poor  country  so  soon  after 
the  entry  last  year  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Protest  in  Cyprus 

A -few  days  after  the  Communists  were  arrested,  in  a 
separate  but  no  less  organized  campaign  to  embarrass 
Turkey,  hundreds  of  Greek  Cypriot  women  scrambled 
across  the  United  Nations  buffer  zone  dividing  Cyprus  to 
confront  Turkish  soldiers  who  have  been  occupying  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  since  an  invasion  in  1974. 

At  a  time  when  Turkey  seemed  intent  on  promoting 
its  liberalization,  its  adversaries  seemed  intent  on  under¬ 
mining  the  arguments  ft  has  made,  to  reinforce  Western 
credentials.  Self-promotion  is  not  a  strong  suit  in  Turkey, 
and  outsiders’  criticism  sometimes  seems  to  elicit  a 
bewildered  response,  as  if  in  wonderment  that  what  An¬ 
kara  counts  as  achievements,  others  discount  as  insig¬ 
nificant.  In  1983,  the  authorities  respond,  the  election  was 
supervised  by  the  generals  and  today’s  vote  is  not.  More¬ 
over,  martial  law  has  been  lifted,  although  variants  of  it 
remain  enforced  in  the  easL 

Bans  on  politicians,  such  as  former  Prime  Ministers 
Suleyman  Demirel,  who  is.conservaiive,  and  Bulent  Ece- 
vic,  who  has  led  the  left,  were  lifted  in' a  referendum  in 
September,  and  they  are  again  taking  part  in  elections. 
An  attempt  by  Mr.  Ozal  to  push  an  election  law  through 
Parliament  that  favored  his  ambitions  was  thwarted  by 
the  country’s  constitutional  court. 

Those  events  are  cited  as  evidence  that  the  demo-, 
cratic  revival  has  taken  root  in  Turkey,  in  a  mood  of 
peace,  moreover,  compared  with  the  violence  that 
claimed  more  than  5,000  lives  in  the  late  1970’s  and 
spurred  the  military  intervention.  Such  developments  do 
not  head  off  Turkey’s  critics,  many  of  whom  are  allied 
with  Greece  or  with  leftist  causes.  And, neither  do  they 
heal  a  gnawing  feeling  among  some  Turks  that  their 
democratic  yearning  collides  with  the  rough  edges  of 
what  seems  to  outsiders  to  be  a  sense  of  imperfection.  As 
Mehmet  Barlas,  a  newspaper  columnist  in  Istanbul, 
wrote  recently:  ."Turks  can  say,  7  may  have  a  very  bad 
accenL  But  I  do  speak  democracy.'  " 
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The  Price 


A  Break 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


QIRYat  Shemona,  Israel 

THE  Palestinian  guerrilla  crossed  the  electri¬ 
fied  Lebanon- Israel  border  fence  on  a  moon¬ 
less  night  last  week,  dangling  from  a  motor¬ 
ized  hang  glider,  passing  the  shimmering 
lights  of  the  town  of  Qiryat  Shemona,  landing  m  a 
thorny  field  next  to  the  Gibor  Israeli  army  base- 
Within  minutes,  the  guerrilla  killed  six'Israeli  sol¬ 
diers  and  wounded  seven  more  before  dying  in  a  hail- 
of  machine-gun  fire. 

Why  so  many  casualties?  Because,  it  turns  out,  al¬ 
though  an  alarm  had  been  sounded  that  someone  had 
infiltrated  from  Lebanon,  the  soldiers  on  the  base 
were  still  complacently  lounging  around  or  leisurely 
putting  oh  their  combat  gear  30  minutes  later.  The 
guard  at  the  camp's  gate  reportedly  ran  away  and 
hid  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble,  leaving  the  guerrilla 
free  to  walk  right  in  the  front  door. 

The  Palestinian  guerrilla' not  orriy  succeeded  in 
killing  many  Israeli  soldiers.  He  also  managed  to  ex¬ 
plode  a  state  of  mind  that  had  gripped  Israel  as  a 
whole  in  recent  years 

Ever  since  the  trauma  of-the  1982  Lebanon  war,  Is¬ 
rael  has  been  slowly  wrapping  itself  in  a  cocoon,  both 
in  security  terms  and  emotionally.  Israelis  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  that;  Lebanon  and  its  after¬ 
math  were  a  wrenching  experience.  People  were  ex¬ 
hausted.  Maybe,  like  the  soldiers  at  the  Gibor  base, 
the  Israeli  public  at  large  was  taking  a  break  from 
the  anxiety  of  constantly  living  at  war.  People  cannot 
live  in  a  constant  state  of  alert.  The  fact  .that  Israel 
radio  and  television  went  on  strike  for  seven  weeks 
and  most  people  were  overjoyed  with  the  illusion  of 
quiet  brought  on  by  the  silence  showed  just  how  deep 
ran  the  desire  here  for  stability,  order  and  a  sense  of 
normality.  •  ' 

Pretext  for  Expulsion 

The  national  unity  government,  in  which  Labor  and 
Likud  and  smaller  parties  cooperate,  contributed  to 
this  national  sense  of  complacency  by  dealing  effec¬ 
tively  with  some  problems  —  such  as  the  withdrawal 
from  Lebanon  and  the  economy —  and  by  ignoring 
others,  such  as  the  peace  process. 

The  action  of  the  young  Palestinian  in  the  hang 
glider  reminded  Israelis  that  (heir  country  is  not 
Switzerland,  and  that  quiet  and  stability  cannot,  be 
won  from  a  broadcasting  strike  alone.  Israel,  given 
its  predicament,  can  never  live  for  long  in  a  cocoon,  . 
hoping  that  unresolved  problems  will  go  away  or  be 
settled  by  lime. 
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Israeli  soldiers  at  funeral  for  one  of  six  soldiers' 
killed  by  a  Palestinian  guerrilla. 

Yet,  consider  events  of  the  last  two  weeks.  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir's  Government  ordered 
Mubarak  A  wad,  a  moderate  Palestinian  who  advo¬ 
cates  a  nonviolent  approach  to  the  Arab-Israeli  con¬ 
flict,  including  the  Israeli  occupation  of  the  West 
Bank,  to  be  expelled  from  the  country.  Because  Mr. 
Awad,  a  Jerusalem-born  Palestinian,  obtained  an 
American  passport  while  studying  In  the  United 
States,  the  Israeli  Government  said  he  had  forfeited 
his  right  of  residency. 

This  technicality,  though,  was  only  a  pretext.  The 
real. reason  Mr.  Awad  was  being  expelled,  said  a  left- 
wing  member  of  Parliament.  Dedi  Zucker.  was  that 
his  rum  violent  approach  posed  a  challenge  to  Israel 
thar  Israel  did  not  want  to  confront.  With  Palestinian 
gunmen,  like  the  man  in  the  hahg  glider,  Israel  has 
no  problems.  They  can  be  dealt  with  through  a  gun 
sight  and  there  is  no  need  for  a  dialogue.  But  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  Palestinian  like  Mubarak  Awad,  said  Mr. 
Zucker.  makes  it  impossible  for  Israel  to  ignore  or 
delegitim  i2e  the  Palestinian  national  cause  by  dis¬ 
missing  it  and  its  advocates  as  terrorists  who  would 
never  live  m  peace  With  the  Jews. 

But  not  only  has  Prime  Minister  Shamir  refused  to 
address  the  Palestine  question  by  dealing  with  mod¬ 
erate  Palestinian  nationalists,  he  has  also  rejected 
an  international  peace  conference,  the  most  readily 
available  vehicle  for  dealing  with  the  Palestine  ques¬ 
tion  through  negotiations  between  Israel  and  Jordan. 
In  a  meeting  with  President  Reagan  two  weeks  ago, 
Mr.  Shamir  reaffirmed  this  rejection,  stating  that  a 
conference,  would  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and 
that  it  would  invite  outside  interference. 

“If  the  Government  does  not  want  to  negotiate  with 
the  Palestinian  guerrillas,  fine,"  said  Clinton  Bailey 
of  Tel  Aviv  University,  who  is  an  expert  on  Lebanon. 
"If  it  doesn’t  want  to  negotiate  with  the  moderate 
Palestinian  nationalists  like  Mubarak  Awad,  fine. 
But  if  it  drinks  that  the  only  .solution  is  by  dealing 
with  Jordan,  theh  deal  wiih  Jordan  already." 

'  But  the  fact  is,  said  Mr,  Bailey,  Mr.  Shamir's’ Cabi¬ 
net  is  not  dealing  with  any  of  them.  Israel  was  in  such 
a  mood  once  before,  recalled  Mr.  Bailey.  It  was  in  the 
wake  of  the  euphoric  vietdry  iii  the  1967  war  A  sense 
of  don’t-worry-it-wiH^aiHj-BvO.K.  gripped  the  pdlifF- 
cians  and  seeped  all  the  way  down  to  the  foot  soldier. 

As  a  result.  Israel  either  missed  or  misread 
Egypt’s.groping  for  some  kind  of  negotiations.  The 
outcome  was  the  l973  October  War,  ‘ 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  prophet  Amos 
warned  a  tong  time  ago:  "Woe  to  them  that  are  at 
ease  in  Zion" 
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Why  Did  Castro  Change  His  Mind? 


s  Violent  Consequences 


• _ .  .Washington 

.  prison  disturbances  in  Atlanta  and  Oakdale,  La., 

m^k  •  lurched  toward  an  uncertain  ending  last  week, 

M/^k  .Washington  policymakers  were  again  confronting 
.  the  consequences  of  America’s  fractious  relationship 

with  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro. 

-The  rioting_and  taking  of  hostages  in  the  Federal  facilities 
were  touched  off  by  the  sudden  agreement  between  Cuba  and 
■  the  United  States,  announced  a  week  ago  Friday,  to  restore  an 
immigration  accord  that  Mr.  Cast ro  had  broken  off  in  May 
1985.  Cuba  .was  to  take  back  more  than  2,500  Cubans  who  had 
come  to  this  country  in  a  flotilla  of  smallboals  in  1980  and 
whowere  considered  undesirable  by  the  United  States.  Both 
Washington  and  Havana  considered  the  latest  development  a 
positive  one,  one  of  the  few  episodes  of  diplomatic  comity 
between  them.  But  American  officials  clearly  did  not 
anticipate  the  desperate  reaction  of  the  men  for  whom  the 
agreement  meant  likely  deportation. 

The  Administration  seemingly  took  no  account  of  how  the 
situation  mlght.have  changed  for  the  prisoners  in  the  30 
months  since  the  agreement  had  been  suspended  Inside  the 
prisons  anger  had  built  up  along  with  hopes  that  the  men 
might  beallowed  to  remain  in  the  United  States. 

Edwin  Meese3d.  who  as  Attorney  General  supervises  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  assumed  control  Df  the  immediate  task  of 
restormg  order  at  the  prisons,  tn  an  effort  to  entice  the  Cuban 

inmates  to  end  their  action,  he  said  there  would  be  a 
moratorium  on  deportations  to  Cuba  and' a  guarantee  of  a  full 
~  review  of  each  individual's  case. 

-From  a  diplomatic  st  and  point,  the  State  Department  was  . 
interested  in  restoring  the  immigration  agreement  without 
yielding  too  much  oh  Mr.  Cast  ro's  chief  complaint :  Radio 
Marti,  a  branch  of  the  Voice  of  America  that  broadcasts  to 
Cuba:  It  was  designed  by  Reagan  Administration  hardliners  to 
be  an  irritant  to  Mr.  Casrro  and  it  has  proven  to  be  so.  The 
-  Cuban  complaints  ranged  from  what  they  said  was  the 
appropriation  of  the  name  of  the  Cuban  hero,  Jose  Marti,  to  the 
content  of  the  programming.  But  the  Cubans  have  also  wanted 
to  retaliate  with  broadcasts  of  their  own,  to  be  aimed  at  the 
large  Cuban  community  in  south  Florida.  The  Administration 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  Havana's  efforts  to  obtain  one  or  two 
clear  channels  to  broadcast  to  the  United  States. 

Some  officials  pondered  whether  Mr.  Castro's  decision  to 
restore  the  immigration  accord  was  timed  to  improve 
relations  with  Washington  al.the  same  time  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  anticipating  a  summit  meeting  to  approve  an  arms 
accord  with  the  United  States.  But  others  were  Jess  sure, 
maintaining  that  even  though  Moscow  is  Cuba's  principal 
economic  and  military  patron,  Mr.  Castro  has  never  been  a 
compliant  Soviet  ally.  A  more  plausible  explanation  offered  by 
officials  was  thar  Mr.  Castro  decided  that  his  abrogation  of  the 
agreement  in  anger  over  Radio  Marti  had  been  a  mistake.  The 
original  immigration  accord  had  served  Cuba  well;  allowing 
unhappy  people  to  depart  provided  an  escape  valve  for 
tensions  generated  by  the  island's  stumbling  economy.  In 
addition,  more  Cubans  were  taking  to  the  sea;. the  thought  of 
another  spectacle  like  the  Marie!  boat  lift  was  probably 
daunting  to  Mr.  Castro,  who  decided  after  the  last  one  that  he 
prefers  an  orderly  emigration  under  his  control 
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Cuban  inmates  carrying  homemade  weapons  patrol . 
Federal  Detention  Center  in  Oakdale,  La.  (inset); 
another  prison  seized  by  Cubans,  the  Federal 
Penitentiary  in  Atlanta,  is  engulfed  in  smoke. 
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Eight  Leaders  Meet  in  Acapulco 


Southern  Summit  Rekindles 


By  LARRY  ROHTER 

...  ..  Acapulco.  Mexico 

FOR  the  first  time,  the  presidents  of  eight  Latin 
American  nations  are  meeting  without  a  United 
States  presence  to 'discuss  solutions  to  their  re¬ 
gional  problems.  The  agenda  for  the  conference, 
which  is  to  conclude  today,  ranges  from  the  conflicts  in 
Central  America  to  the  region’s  foreign  debt  of  nearly 
$400  billion.  But,  for  many  participants,  just  the  achieve- 
mem  of  bringing  together  the  leaders  of  the  so-called 
Group  of  Eight. made  for  a  moment  of- no  small  emotion. 

"This  is' history.  For  the  first  lime,  we  are  meeLing 
without  having  been  convoked  by  a  great  power,"  said 
President  Jose  Sarney  of  Brazil,  expressing  a  sentiment 
echoed  by  his  colleagues  from  Mexico,  Colombia,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Argendna,  Peru,  Uruguay  and  Panama. 

A  common  Thread  also  ran  through  the  broadcasts 
and  newspaper  reports  transmitted  back  to  chose  coun¬ 
tries:  the  hope  that  the  summit.  Which  follows  on  the 
heels  of:  the  peace  treaty  five  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries  recently  devised  for  themselves,  would  somehow 
advance  the  long-held  but  elusive  dream  of  Latin  Amer¬ 


ican  political  unity  and  economic  integration. 

Pan  Latin  Americanism,  the  notion  that  a  single  peo¬ 
ple  has  been  separated  only  by  the  vagaries  of  history,  is 
a  current  that  runs  deep  in  Iberian  America  and  is  per¬ 
haps  besi  expressed  in  Jose  Vasconcelos’s  notion  of  the 
"cosmic  race."  In  1925,  Vasconcelos,  a  Mexican  intellec¬ 
tual  revered  throughout  the  continent,  wrote  that  Latin 
Americans,  as  "a  new  race  fusing  the  Indian  and  the 
black"  with  the  European, .  were  destined  "to  be  the 
definitive  race,  the  synthesis  race,  the  cosmic  race," 
combining  "the  genius  and  blood  of  all  peoples"  and 
"therefore  able  to  achieve  genuine  fraternity  and  to 
project  a  truly  universal  vision  of  the  world." 

To  this  day,  this  rhetoric  pervades  political  dis¬ 
course  and  inspires  poets,  artists  and  musicians.  When 
Peruvian  President  Alan  Garcia  visiLed  Mexico  last 
spring,  he  offered  the  "cosmic  rage"  as  the  explanation 
for  the  ties  that  bind  "us  Incas  and  you  Aztecs,"  although 
both  he  and  Mexican  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  have 
Spanish  cultural  and  ethnic  roots.  From  Central  America 
to  Argentina,  political  gatherings  often  begin  with  the 
playing  of  "Song  for  Latin  American  Unity,"  an  anthem 
by  the  Cuban  composer  Pablo  Milanes. 

But  the  reality  of  daily  life  for  the  420  million  people 
of  Latin  America  differs  from  that  aspiration.  "Mexico 


.  and  Brazil  talk  a  great  deal  about  integration  and  unity," 
a  Latin  American  diplomat  in  Mexico  said  of  the  region's 
two  largest  nations.  "Bui  when  you  look  at  their  trade 
figures,  they  tell  a  different  story.”  Both  countries  trade 
more  with  the  United  States  than  they  do  with  all  of  Latin 
America.  About  two-thirds  of  Mexico's  foreign  trade  is 
with  its  northern  neighbor,  compared  with  only  6  percent 
with  Latin  America. 

Indeed,  other  attempts  io  forge  integration  have 
foundered  on  market  realities.  In  April  1967,  leaders 
promised  to  creaie  a  regional  Common  Market  by  1985. 
But  the  objective  is  almost  as  far  from  reality  today  as  it 
was  20  years  ago.  thuugh  a  new  push  is  now  under  way. 
"Mexico  is  an  oil  exporter,  while  Brazil  is  a  major  im¬ 
porter  or  oil,"  a  Latin  American  diplomat  said.  "If  only 
for  that  reason,  they  have  a  divergence  of  economic  in¬ 
terests  thal  works  against  integration,  because  what 
helps  one  hurts  the  other." 

Border  Disputes 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  are  divided  by  other 
factors,  ranging  from  dialect  to  disputes  over  national 
boundaries.  Peru  and  Ecuador  went  to  war  as  recently 
as  1981;  Colombia  and  Venezuela  came  to  last  week's 
summit  quarreling  over  how  to  define  a  section  of  their 
common  border.  There  are  more  subtle  animosities  that 
transcend  politics.  For  example,  the  Colombian  novelist 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez  is  credited  with  defining  ego  as 
"the  little  Argentine  in  all  of  us." 

And  as  diplomats  participating  in  the  Acapulco  con¬ 
ference  admit,  Chile  deserves  to  be  included  in  the  group 
because  of  its  economic  and  political  weight,  but  is  not 
because  of  its  current  Government  —  “a  problem  that 
has  a  name,  rank  and  serial  number."  said  a  South 


American  diplomat  referring  to  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet. 
As  it  happens,  the  eight  countries  represented  here  have 
spearheaded  the  Contadora  plan,  a  peace  proposal  for 
Central  America  that  predates  the  Aug.  7  treaty.  What¬ 
ever  the  unifying  ties,  changes  of  government  in  the  last 
two  decades,  back  and  forth  between  military  dictator¬ 
ship  and  democracy,  have  made  the  goal  of  "political 
coordination"  an  elusive  one. 

But  as  Carlos  Rico,  a  political  scientist  at  the  Latin 
American  Institute  for  Transnational  Studies  in  Mexico 
City,  maintains,  Latin  Americans  are  gradually  moving 
beyond  an  "all  or  nothing”  syndrome,  the  notion  that  "ei¬ 
ther  we  integrate  tomorrow  or  we  do  nothing."  The  Aca¬ 
pulco  summit  is  a  manifestation,  he  said,  of  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  governments  "to  seek  areas  of  common  interest 
and  act  on  them  jointly." 

Latin  American  countries  are  also  trying  to  break 
down  the  individual  barriers  that  have  long  divided 

them,  with  Brazil  and  Argentina  leading  the  way.  The 
two  historic  rivals  last  year  signed  an  agreement  to  re¬ 
duce  tariff  barriers  and  increase  capital  flows.  Since 

then,  bilateral  trade  has  increased  by  nearly  50  percent. 
They  have  also  exchanged  information  on  their  nuclear 
programs  and  stepped  up  political  and  military  contacts. 

Looming  over  these  developments,  however,  is  Lhe 
baleful  prediction  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  the 
Americas,  who  despaired  at  the  disintegration  of  the 
South  American  federation  for  which  he  fought. 

"America  is  ungovernable,”  Bolivar  said  on  his 
deathbed  in  1830.  "Those  who  serve  the  revolution  plow 
the  sea."  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  later,  Latin 
America's  leaders  are  still  struggling  to  overcome  that 
bitter  heritage. 


Elections  m  Haiti 


Can  Legacy  of  Violence  Be  Voted  Out? 


Blork  Sljr.  Antbiin>  S-iau 


The  body  of  a  victim  of  a  pre-election  terror  campaign  was  found  on  a  street  in  Port-au-Prince. 


By  JOSEPH  B.TREASTER 

Port-au-Prince,  Haiti 

IT  was  nearly  midnighi  when  two  young 
men,  one  carrying  a  piece  of  pipe,  the 
other  a  length  of  lumber,  marched  down 
the  middle  of  a  deserted  boulevard  in  the 
heart  of  the  Haitian  capital.  They  were 
members  of  one  of  the  many  neighborhood 
patrol  groups  that  sprang  up  briefly  last 
week  in  Port-au-Prince  and  other  Haitian 
towns  to  fight  an  intensifying  terror  cam¬ 
paign  aimed  at  disrupting  the  presidential 
elections  scheduled  for  today. 

The  existence  of  the  neighborhood 
groups,  which  called  themselves  vigilance 
brigades,  demonstrated  that  the  terror 
campaign,  instead  of  cowing  the  Haitian 
people,  had  inspired  considerable  defiance. 
Nonetheless,  the  groups  appeared  to  be  a 
short-lived  phenomenon.  After  one  night 'in 
which  they  blocked  roads,  sent  out  patrols 
and  lynched  four  people  suspected  of  anti- 
election  terrorism,  they  faded  back  into 
their  neighborhoods  rather  than  tangle  with 
heavily  armed  troops,  which  were  ostensi¬ 
bly  taking  back  their  mission  of  protecting 
the  citizenry.  Before  the  patrol  groups  ap¬ 
peared,  the  security  forces  had  been  stick¬ 


ing  close  to  their  barracks. 

The  morning  after  the  troops  were  called 
out,  eight  bullet-riddled  bodies  were  found 
in  the  streets,  at  least  three  later  identified 
as  members  of  neighborhood  patrol  groups. 

Witnesses  were  scarce,  so  it  was  hard  to 
know  for  certain  if  soldiers  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible.  But  the  evidence  suggested  that 
automatic  weapons  had  been  used,  so  if  it 
was  not  the  army  it  must  have  been  the 
work  of  the  thugs  with  lies  to  the  deposed 
Duvalier  dictatorship,  who  are  assumed  to 
be  spreading  the  anti-election  violence.  No 
one  else  in  Haiti  has  such  weapons. 

Only  a  handful  of  people  are  believed  to 
•  be  responsible  for  the  terror.  But  they  are 
the  leading  edge  of  a  loose  alliance  of  Hai¬ 
tians,  rich  and  poor,  civilians  and  soldiers, 
wno  benefited  from  the  Duvalier  dictator¬ 
ship,  which  ruled  the  country  for  nearly  30 
years. 

Not  much  has  changed  structurally  in 
Haiti  in  the  22  months  of  intecim  govern¬ 
ment  dominated  by  army  officers  selected 
“y  President  Jean-Claude  Duvalier  before 
he  fled  into  exile.  But  things  might  be  differ¬ 
ent  with  a  fairly  elected  civilian  presidenL 
Tnat  is  what  the  Duvalier  loyalists  fear,  and 
why  they  have  tried  to  make  it  so  difficult 
for  the  elections  to  take  place. 
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Not  Many  Judges  Practice 
What  the  President  Preaches 


By  KENNETH  8.  NOBLE 

Washington 

JALTHOUGH  no  President  since  Franklin  Delano 
Mm  Roosevelt  has  been  able  to  appoint  more  judges ' 
than  Ronald  Reagan,  the  Federal  court  system 
has  not  yet  become  the  conservative  bastion 
that  he  and  his  supporters  had  intended. 

It  has  not  been  for  lack  of  trying. 

By  the  end  of  his  term,  Mr.  Reagan  will  probably 
have  nairied  more  than  half  of  the  nation's  743  Federal 
judges.  So  far,  he  has  won  Senate  confirmation  of  332 
judges  —  249  of  the  575  judges  on  the  Federal  District 
Courts,  or  trial  courts,  75  of  the  168  judges  on  the  Federal 
appeals  courts  and  six  of  the  nine  judges  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Court  Of  the  nine  Supreme  Court  Justices 
Mr.  Reagan  has  appointed  two,  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
and  Antonin  Scalia.  Hearings  are  to  begin  Dec.  14  on  Mr. 
Reagan's  nomination  of  Judge  Anthony  M.  Kennedy  to 
the  Court;  barring  major  revelations,  his  confirmation  is 
likely  to  come  in  February. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  the  Reagan  appointees 
are  practicing  the  kind  of  judicial  restraint  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  preaching.  A  sizable  chorus  of  critics,  in¬ 
cluding  some  conservative  theorists  as  well  as  (he  Presi¬ 
dent's  perennial  detractors!  are  saying  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration's  determined  effort  to  change  the  course  of  con¬ 
stitutional  law  is  coming  up  short. 

Kenneth  R.  Feinberg.  a  law  professor  at  Georgetown 
University  and  a  former  aide  to  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  Massachusetts, said,  "lam  surprised  at  the  mar¬ 
ginal  difference  these  appointments  have  made.  It  seems 
that  there  are  certain  legal  doctrines  that  have  become 
so  ingrained  in  America  —  like  affirmative  action,  the 
exclusionary  rule,  like  Miranda  —  that  no  so-called  con¬ 
servative  revolution  has  been  able  to  overturn  it." 


The  impact  so  far  has  been  '•modest,"  said  Bruce 
Fein,  a  conservative  legal  expert  with  the  Heritage  Foun¬ 
dation  here,  because  precedents  allow  Reagan  appoint¬ 
ees  little  leeway  unless  the  President  succeeds  in  ap¬ 
pointing  a  philosophically  congenial  majority  on  the 
Court:  “Unlfess  the  Supreme  Court  changes,  you're  just 
lpft  with  wiggle  room  as  a  lower  Federal  judge." 

Mr.  Reagan  was  handed  an  enormous  opportunity  to 
leave  his  mark  on  the  Supreme  Court  when  Justice  Lewis 
F.  Powell  Jr.  retired  unexpectedly  last  June.  But  Admin¬ 
istration  officials  privately  concede  that  that  opportunity 
may  have  been  squandered  in  the  crushing  defeat  of 
Judge  Robert  H.  Bork  and  the  withdrawal  of  Judge  Doug¬ 
las  H.  Ginsburg.  Judge  Kennedy.  Mr.  Reagan's  third 
nominee  for  Justice  Powell’s  seat,  is  considered  a  judi¬ 
cial  pragmatist;  neither  the  right  nor  the  left  expects 
him  to  give  new  life  to  the  President's  social  goals. 

Accusations  of  Activism 

These  goals  were  laid  out  in  October  1981.  when  Wil¬ 
liam  French  Smith,  then  the  Attorney  General,  launched 
a  broadside  at  Federal  judges,  asserting  they  used  ex¬ 
pansive  interpretations  of  constitutional  rights  to  usurp 
the  powers  of  elected  officials  on  such  issues  as  abortion, 
school  prayer  and  pornography.  He  said  Mr.  Reagan 
would  appoint  new  judges  attuned  to  the  "groundswell  of 
conservatism  evidenced  by  the  1980  election." 

3ut  a  statistical  study  published  last  summer  in  the 
Columbia  Law  Review  indicated  that  Reagan  appointees 
have  been  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  more  conservative  than 
judges  named  by  Presidents  Nixon,  Ford  and  Eisenhow¬ 
er.  The  study  compared  the  votes  cast  by  Democrat-ap¬ 
pointed  judges  with  those  of  Republicans'  appointees  in 
more  than  1,200  nonunanimous  Federal  appellate  deci¬ 
sions.  Not  surprisingly,  the  iatter  were  more  likely  to 
vote  against  civil  rights  plaintiffs,  criminal  defendants 
and  liberal  public  interest  groups,  and  in  favor  of  busi¬ 


ness  interests.  However,  just  four  of 

the  Reagan  judges  —  Justice  Scalia,  l/„-U 

Judge  Bork  and  two  other  appellate  V6VTJ 

judges,  Ralph  K.  Winter  and  Frank 

Easterbrook  —  cast  such  votes  with 

significantly  greater  consistency  *  1 i_- vp 

than  other  Republicans'  appointees.  1  n”Y . 

“The  extreme  right  wants  in-  that  RlC 
slant  change,  but  the  courts  don't  0 

work  that  way,"  said  Sheldon  Gold-  06  our  ° 

man,  a  professor  of  political  science  He  was 

at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  r**t^rve 

"Of  course  precedents  can  be  over-  reserve 

turned,  but  courts  as  a  rule  don't  like  -  which  C 
to  do  that.  They  prefer  incremental¬ 
ism  rather  than  broad  change."  *  manipU 

The  Administration  was  not  just  single  n 

looking  for  traditional  conservative  ,  *  • 

advocates  of  judicial  restraint;  it  aDOUt  ill 

sought  judges  who  supported  what  whose  r 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3rd  .  . 

calls  the  "jurisprudence  of  original  say.  IS  11 

intention"  —  strict  adherence  to  the  a  contril 

intent  of  the  Constitution's  framers.  f  . 

Judge  Bork  is  perhaps  the  best  OnuniOl 

known  proponent  of  the  "original  in-  his  thin! 

tention"  school,  but  as  the  Senate's 
resounding  rejection  of  his  nomina-  capacity 

tion  to  the  Supreme  Court  suggests,  nerhaDS 

the  doctrine  has  not  yet  found  a  com-  ^  . 

fortable  niche  outside  academia. .In  a  Strategy: 

poll  of  405  slate  and  Federal  judges,  'World  1 

released  in  August  by  the  National 
Law  Journal,  only  9  percent  said  they  EMol  L.  I 

"strongly  agree"  with  this  doctrine.  former Att 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  judges  ataHnf.fr 

"agree  somewhat."  23  percent  "dis-  .  kt 

agree  somewhat."  34  percent  .  on  the  Nixi 

"strongly  disagree,"  and  4  percent 
said  they  didn't  know. 

To  be  sure,  several  courts  have 
acquired  a  decidedly  different  ideo¬ 
logical  hue  under  the  Reagan  Administration.  The  11- 
judge  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  con¬ 
sidered  the  nation's  second  most  important  tribunal  and 
long  one  of  its  most  liberal,  has  taken  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
right  since  Reagan  appointees  became  a  majority  last 
summer.  Bitter  ideological  feuding  has  characterized - 
several  decisions  since,  including  an  important  ruling 
striking  down  the  District  of  Columbia's  quota  of  60-per-". 
cent  blacks  among'riew  firefighters. 

Similarly,  Reagan  appointees  have  made  (he  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  in  Chicago  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  outpost  for  the  law^and-economics 
movement,  which  seeks  to  weigh  the  importance  of  a 
right  to  an  individual,  (or  instance,  against,  the  cost  to 
society  of  enforcing ‘that  right/ ^ With  the  Reagan;  ap¬ 
pointees,  the  7th  Circuit  is  simply  a  horse  of  a  different  v 
color  on  antitrust,  economic  regulation  and  jurisdictional 
questions."  said  Mr.  Fein  of  the  Heritage  Foundation. 

Whether  the  Administration  will  be  able  to  push 
other  Federal  courts  along  those  lines  in  its  remaining  13 
months  is  increasingly  doubtful.  For  one  thing,  a  fierce 


Verbatim:  Remembering  Nixon 

‘I  have  long  held  and  often  expressed  the  view 

that  Richard  M.  Nixon  had  it  within  his  grasp  to 
be  our  greatest  post- World  War  II  President — 
He  was  a  man  who  combined  detachment  and 
reserve  with  a  capacity  bn  occasion  for  warmth, 
which  could  give  way  very  quickly  to 
manipulation  and  ruthlessness.  Perhaps  the 
single  most  important  observation  to  be  made 
about  him  is  that  he  is  a  realist.  He  is  a  realist 
whose  realism  tilts  toward  cynicism  — one  might 
say.  is  infused  with  cynicism  —  but  it  is  certainly 
a  contributor  both  to  the  range  of  his  perspective 
on  unfolding  events  and  the  longitudinal  depth  of 
his  thinking:  He  takes  the  long  view.  And  that 
capacity  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  he  is 

perhaps,  or  was  as  President,  the  leading 

strategist  we've  had  in  the  White  House,  since 
World  War  II.’ 

ERfotL.  Richardson 

former  Attorney  Gfeneral. 

at  a  Hofstra  University  conference 

on  the  Nixon  Presidency. 


battle  is  looming  between  Senate  Democrats  and  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  over  a  new  crop  of  judicial  nominees. 
Justice  Department  officials  complain  that  more  than  30 
nominations  for  lower  court  judgeships  have  piled  up, 
and  some  committee  aides  privately  concede  that  politi¬ 
cal  considerations  are  playing  a  part  in  the  delay.  "And 
as  we  enter  an  election  year,  if  those  nominations  are 
still  stalled  at  the  Senate  Judiciary  level,  they'll  go  no¬ 
where,'' Mr.  Goldman  said. 


-r — — - Correction - : — — — - 

Credits  were  reversed  on  two  carttxins  rn  The  Week  in 
Review  last  Sunday.  One.  showing  President  Darnel 
Ortega  Saai'edra  of  Nicaragua  sitting  on  a  shipment 
from  Moscow,  was  drawn  by  Steven  Turtil  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Doily  Mail.  The  other,  showing  a 
contra  leader  as  a  puppet  on  President  Reagun's  foot. 
was  by  Rainer  Hachfeld  of  the  Hamburger  Rundschau  in 
West  Germany.  . 


New  in  Israel  from  Time-Life  Books 
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PLANET  EARTH 

Today  we  are-learning  more  and  more  about  the  extraordinary  forces 
that  control  our  planet  What  causes  volcanoes,  storms  and  floods  to 
wreak  havoc  upon  the  surface?  How  are  gems,  precious  minerals  and 
labyrinthine  caverns  formed  underneath? 

PLANET  EARTH  brings  you  all  the  latest  scientific  knowledge  about  our 
world  and  how  it  works.  Stunning  photographs,  eye-witness  accounts 
and  clear  diagrams  combine  vividly  to  bring  you  the  true  story  of  our 
planet 

Learn  about  PLANET  EARTH  through  the  18 
remarkable  volumes  of  this  series,  including:  # 

THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM L.  CONTINENTS  IN  COLLISION... 

RESTLESS  OCEANS...  UNDERGROUND  WORLDS-. 

VOLCANO...  ICE  AGES.- STORM...  EDGE  OF  THE  SEA 

Start  your  journey  through  the  first  volume,  SOLAR  SYSTEM  - 
to  SATURN which  has  such  a  low  density  it  could  float  in  water; 
to  VENUS,  where  a  year  passes  before  nightfall; 

to  MARS,  whose  largest  volcano  rises  to  216  times  the  height  of  Everest; 
to  EUROPA,  the  only  one  of  the  k>lar  system's  44  moons  where 
primitive  life  forms  could  conceivably  survive; 
to  THE  SUN,  where  sunspots  and  solar  flares  affect  us  here  on  Earth; 
to  THEMOON,  which  is  slowly  moving  apart  from  its  mother  planet. 


***** 


Each  volume  features  *  about  176  large  format  pages  (9x11  in. 
23  x  28  cm.)  ★  entertaining,  authoritative  text  prepared  with  the 
guidance  of  top  consultants  *  over  170  illustrations  including 
foil-colour  photos,  drawings,  diagrams  and  maps  fr  embossed  hard 
covers. 

ORDER  NOW!  SOLAR  SYSTEM  -  NIS  39.95  (ind.  VAT,  packing 
and  postage).  PLUS  your  beautiful  FREE  GIFT. 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE!  If  not  to  your  complete  satisfaction, 
return  the  book  and  free  gift  within  ten  days  and  we'll  refund  your 
money. 


Your  FREE  GIFT  with  the  first 
volume:  THE  CONCISE  WORLD 
ATLAS,  in  fufl  colour  with  42 
pages  packed,  with  maps  and 
information. 

The  SOLAR  SYSTEM  is  your 
introduction  to  the  PLANET 
EARTH  series.  Further  boobs  in 
the  series  wM  be  sent  to  you  for  a 
FREE  10.-DAY  EXAMINATION, 
one  approximately  every  six 
weeks.  You  are  never  under  any 
obligation  to  buy.  You  may  keep 
as  many,  or  as  few,  of  the  books 
as  you  wish. 


To :  (Time-Life)  Boob ,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81,  Jerusalem  91000 

YES.  I  would  like  to  receive  my  copy  of  SOLAR  SYSTEM,  together  with 
my  free  gift.  The  Concise  World  Atlas. 

1  enclose  a  cheque  for  NIS  39.95  (including  VAT)  payable  to 
The  Jerusalem  Post. 

If  I  am  not  completely  satisfied.  I'll  return  the  book  and  free  gift  within  l  o 
days  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 

I  understand  that  1  will  receive  farther  volumes  in  the  PLANET  EARTH 
series  for  10-days'  free  examination,  one  every  two  months.  If  I  decide 
to  keep  them  I  will  pay  the  price  indicated.  If  I  decide  not  to  buy  them  I 
will  simply  return  the  books  and  I  shall  owe  nothing. 
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F  rom 


By  OLGA  CARLISLE 


The  centra]  figure  of  “Re¬ 
pentance"  is'  Varlam  the 
dictator  —  the  mayor  of  a 
Georgian  city  who  looks 
vaguely  like.  Mussolini  but 
also  has  some  of  Hitler's  madness 
and  Stalin's  cunning  and  something, 
too,  of  the  Georgians'  own  Lavrenti  P. 
Beria,  Stalin's  murderous  secret  po¬ 
lice  chief  with.his  glittering  pince-nez. 
Varlam’s  rise  to  power  is  relentless; 
As  his  grip  on  his  people  tightens,  fear 
and  corruption  are  made  palpable. 

"Repentance,"  a  complex,  cohere 
ent  metaphor  of  the  evil  of  tyranny,  is 
the  creation  of  Tengiz  Abuladze,  a 
Soviet  Georgian  film  maker.  His  at¬ 
tack  on  Stalinism  and  the  heirs  of 
Stalin  has  been  seen  by  millions  of 
people  in  the  Soviet  .Union,  and  "Re¬ 
pentance"  is  .the  country’s  nominee 
for  an  Academy  Award  for  best  for¬ 
eign  film. 

The  film,  scheduled  to  open  in  New 
York  on  Friday,  begins  with  the  death 
and  funeral  of  Varlam,  whose  corpse 
proceeds  to  reappear  and  —  despite 
reburial — to  appear  again. 

The  Georgian  city  in  which  the  film 
is  set  resembles  a  run-down  provin¬ 
cial  town  m  the  south  of  France  or 
Italy,  and  the  film  is  a  study  of  a  soci¬ 
ety  destroyed  by  a  malevolent, 
maniacal  ruler,  whose  legacy  is  a  de¬ 
bilitating  perpetuation  of  lies  that  his 
descendants  refuse  to.  face,  much  as 
the  heirs  of  Stalin  have  done  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  '• 

Stark  Christian  imagery  appears 
throughout:  the  villain  devouring  a 
fish,  a  heavily  mustachioed  friend  of 
Varlam's  family  wolfing  down 
church-shaped  cakes.  Weaving  them 
together  in  a  surreal  manner,  Mr. 
Abuladze  gives  expression  to  what  he 
sees  as  the  need  for  all  of  the  film's 
viewers  —  not  only  Georgians  or 
Soviets  —  to  repent  in  the  aftermath 
of  recent  history. 

His  surrealistic  effects  recall,  the 
magical  ease  with  which  the  peacock 
appears  on  a  snowdrift  in  Fellini's 
“Amarcord."  Some  of  the  film  is 
enigmatic.  ‘  A  white  grand  piano 
stands  in  the  middle  of  an  overgrown . 
garden  where  a  man  wearing  only  a 
shirt  puts  flowers  under  its  lid.  A 
blindfolded  young  woman  is  led  off 
into  the  bushes  by  a  white-gloved  • 
man  in  black.  Is  not  that  heavy^sec^ 
smirking  man  with  the  small  mus¬ 
tache  perhaps  the  devil  himself? 
Here  is  that  wicked  man  destroying 
the  lives  of  a  beautiful  young  couple 
with  a  little  girL  But  the  woman  who 
is  decorating  pastries  to  look  like 
small  dhurches,  why  is  she  so  sad? 
Almost  as  sad  as  the  dark-haired 
young  man  who  keeps  shouting  at  his 


father.  Both  are  angry.  Evidently  the 
man  with  the  mustache  had  done 
them  great  harm. 

Other  scenes  express  the  Soviet  ex¬ 
perience  in  ways  never  seen  before:  a 
shipment  of  logs  arrives  at  the  rail¬ 
way  station  from  some  distant  log¬ 
ging  camp,  some  scratched  with  the 
names  of  prisoners  desperate  to  com¬ 
municate  witti  Wives  and  family,  who 
search  the  piles  of  logs  in  the  impossi¬ 
ble  hope  of  reaching  wt  to  those  who 
would  never  return  to  the  realm  of 
the  living. 


Against  the  glittering  post-modeijv 
.  ist  decor  of  the  Las  Vegas  airport  on 
his  arrival  for  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  last  August  in  connection  with 
■  the  American  premiere  of  "Repent¬ 
ance”  at  the  Telluride  Film  Festival, 
Tengiz  Abuladze  looked  sedate  in  his 
navy  blue  blazer,  a  visitor  from  a 
more  decoYous  time  and  place.  He  is 
in  his  early  60’s,  a  bit  stocky,  gray- 
haired,  with  large  brown  eyes  full  of 
curiosity  behind  bifocal  eyeglasses. 

•  He  talked  about  EJem  Klimov,  who 
had  played  a  crucial  role  In  bringing 
about  the  recent  liberalization  of  the 
Soviet  film  industry  and  in  promoting 
the  release  of  a  number  of  excellent 
films,  including  "Repentance,”  on  the 
shelves  of  Goskino,  the  aU-powerful 
state  film  agency:  He  discussed  the 
Georgian  film  makers.  Per  capita, 
Georgia,  with  a  population  of  five  mil¬ 
lion.  was  said  to  boast  more  major 
film  makers  than  any  nation  on  earth. 

Soviet  Georgia,,  in  the  Caucasus 
mountains,  was  first  founded  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  Christian  kingdom  in  the 
fourth  century.  It  became  a  part  of 
the  Russian  Empire  in  the  late  18th 
century  in  exchange  for  the  czar's 
protection  against  Turkish  and 
Persian  invaders.  Traditionally  for 
Russians,  Georgia  has  been  a  country 
of  the  heart,  as  Italy  was  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Romantic  poets.  In  modem 
times,  however,  h  was  also  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Stalin,  who.  through  his 
henchman  Beria.  would  exterminate 
most  of  the  intelligentsia  of  his  home¬ 
land.  Among  the  survivors  were  Ten¬ 
giz  Abuladze  and  his  family. 

His  father  was  a  medical  doctor, 

.  and  his  mother  was  an  economist. 
Bom  in  1924.  Mr.  Abuladze  first  stud¬ 
ied  directing  irr  Tbilisi,  then  hi  Mos- 

of  - 

Cmematography.tThe  director  of,  ha  If 
a  dozen  films,  he  has  received  several 
Soviet  and  international  awards  —  at 
Edinburgh,  San  Remo  and  Cannes. 

En  route  to  Colorado,  in  the  stately 
dining  room  of  the  Lodge  at  Grand 
Canyon,  Mr.  Abuladze  offered  a  toast 
in  the  elaborate  Georgian  manner, 
ending:  “. . .  An  old  belief  in  my  coun¬ 


try  is  that  only  the  ideal  world  has  re¬ 
ality." 

During  the  five  days  on  The  road  to 
Telluride,  Mr.  Abuladze  described  the 
near  fatal  automobile  crash  that  had 
caused  him  to  make  "Repentance." 

“It  happened  one  morning  near 
Yerevan  in  Armenia,”  he  said-  "A 
garbage  truek  ran  into  us.  The  young 
man  at  the  wheel  was  killed.  I  spent 
many  months  in  hospitals  recovering. 
I  decided  that  if  I  should  live  and  be 
able  to  work  again  1  would  do  some¬ 
thing  that  really  mattered.  Some¬ 
thing  important.  !  started  writing 
‘Repentance’  in  1981.  Against  all  rea¬ 
son,  I  knew  I  could  film  it  one  day. 
Every  episode  in  it  is  based  on  fact. 
Once,  the  woman  who  bakes  the 
cakes  in  the  film  told  me  and  a  Rus¬ 
sian  friend  about  her  experiences  in 
camp.  She  spoke  for  six  hours.  Her 
story  stirred  in  me  the  need  to  share 
it  with  others.  1  knew  that  her  story  — 
which  is  really  ours  —  could  only  be 
told  as  a  moral  tale,  mixing  phantas- 
magorical  and  concrete  detail. 

"At  the  end  of  1982,  the  script  was 
ready.  1  decided  to  show  it  to  Eduard 
Shevardnadze,  our  Foreign  Minister, 
who  was  then  the  First  Secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Georgia.  I 
left  it  at  his  office  and  heard  nothing 
from  him  for  months.  Then  one  day 
when  he  was  on  a  mission  in  Kislo¬ 
vodsk,  I  was  asked  to  travel  out  there 
to  meet  with  him.  We  discussed  the 
script  —  which  he  liked.  He  made  a 
few  suggestions. 


“Eventually,  since  no  movie  can  be 
made  in  the  U.S.S.R.  without  Goski- 
no’s  approval,  we  decided  to  make 
‘Repentance’  as  a  television  show. 
Once  a  year,  Georgian  television  is 
authorized  to  produce  a  single  cul¬ 
tural  program.  Only  its  theme  need 
be  approved  in  Moscow.  All  we  had  to 
do  was  send  a  telegram:  Tengiz 
Abuladze  will  shoot  a  program  bn  a 
moral-esthetic  subject.' 

"We  filmed  ‘Repentance’  in  1984,  in 
five  months.  Many  Georgian  artists 
and  actors  were  involved.  My  own 
household  became  a  beehive  of  activi¬ 
ty.  My  wife,  a  distinguished  stage  ac¬ 
tress,  plays  the  woman  in  black  weep¬ 
ing  as  she  finds  the  name  of  a  loved 
one  on  a  log.  My  daughter  plays  Nina 
Baratelli,  the  female  lead.  Nana 
Djanelidze;  -  my 1  daughter-in-law, 
worked  on  the  script  and  arranged 
the  music.  One  of  my  best  friends  in 
the  world,  my  grandson,  is  the  little 
boy  who  tells  about  the  arrival  of  logs 
at  the  railway  station.  I  was  fortunate 
in  having  an  actor  of  genius,  Avtandil 
Makharadze.  play  the  dictator  and 
his  son. 

"‘Repentance’  was  delivered  to 


Goskino  on  Christmas  1984  and 
shelved  for  nearly  two  years.  As  you 
can  imagine.  Varlam’s  heirs  tried  to 
stop  it.  saying  that  it  would  estrange 
our  people  from  one  another.  I  agreed 
to  no  changes:  I  believed  that  the 
film's  time  would  come.  Eventually 
things  began  to  move  forward.  The 
overall  situation  —  in  films,  in  litera¬ 
ture,  in  the  news  media  —  was  sud¬ 
denly  transformed.  A  special  com¬ 
mission  to  examine  movies  which  had 
been  denied  distribution  was  created. 
Our  film  makers  went  to  Hollywood 
to  establish  ties  with  their  American 
colleagues. 

“As  for  ‘Repentance,’  it  would  not 
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In  Today’s  Film  Market, 
Feast  Leads  to  Famine 


By  VINCENT  CANB.Y 


We're  being  overrun. 

They’re  coming  from 
Paris,  London,  Rome, 
Hollywood,  New 
York,  Seattle,  Hobo¬ 
ken  and  Palermo  —  from  Zimbabwe, 
Mexico,  China,  Zaire,  Japan,  Sweden, 
Canada;  Israel,  plus  points  in  be¬ 
tween,  as  well  as  out  of  the  woodwork. 
Some  arrive  preceded  by.  dignified, 
majestic  pronouncements  as  to  their 
importance.  Some  are  accompanied 
by  all  of  the  circus-style  hoopla  that 
money  can  buy.  Others  slip  in  unan¬ 
nounced,  as  if  tossed  over-the  tran¬ 
som  or  pushed  under  the  door.  A  very 
few  are  firm  and  fresh,  but  most  have 
already  gone  soft 
It’s  as  overwhelming  as  the  attack 
of  the  killer  tomatoes,  only,  with  mov¬ 
ies.  Sample  titles:  “Hiding  Out,” 
“The  Hidden,"  "Fatal  Attraction," 
"Fatal  Beauty,”  “The  Running 
Man,"  ‘‘Man  on  Fire,”  “Man  in 
Love,”  “Made  in  Heaven," .  “Date 
With  an  Angel,”  “Suspect;” 
"Caught.”  “Slamdance,"“Dirty 
*  Dancing,"  “Wolf  at  the  Door,"  “Teen . 
Wolf  Too."  “Sammy  and  Rosie," 
"Anna,”  “Gaby,"  "Maurice”  and 
many,  many  more.  ~ 

Whether  the  films  are  good  or  bad, 
their  titles,  in  such  quantity,  melt  and 
blend  together.  They  become  as  inter¬ 
changeable  as  the  names  of  race¬ 
horses  to  someone  who  doesn’t  hang 
out  the  track. 

Last  year,  between  SepL  1  and  Nov. 
20,  New  York' Times  reviewers  cov¬ 
ered  the  openings  of. 81  films.  This 
year,  in  the  same  period,  the  total  was 
124,  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  Because  there  are  only  a  limited 
number  of  theaters  available  and  the 
competition  for  space  Is  formidable, 

■  even  good  movies  can  disappear  in  a 

blink  unless,  they  immediately  find 

large  audiences. 

“Orphans,”  Alan  Pakula's  fine,  ec¬ 
centric  screen  adaptation  of  Lyle 
Kessler’s  play,  with  Its  manic  per¬ 
formances  by  Albert  Finney,  Mat¬ 
thew  Modine  and  Kevin  Anderson, 
opened  in  Manhattan  on  Sept  18,  but 
was  swept  out  several  weeks  later. 


Adrian  Lyne’s  "Fatal  Attraction,” 
which  opened  the  same  day  at  the 
Paramount  and  other  theaters,  has 
been  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  box-of¬ 
fice  charts  ever  since. 

For  the  moment,  theater  box  of¬ 
fices  have  never  been  busier.  Variety, 
the  show-biz  weekly,  reports  that  this 
year’s  gross  receipts  are  running 
well  ahead  of  last  year’s  and  predicts 
that  the  total  ticket  income  for  1987 
will  reach  a  record  $4.1  billion.  That 
sounds  terrific  until  you  realize  that, 
in  one  November  week,  "Fatal  At¬ 
traction"  accounted  for  approxi¬ 
mately  20  percent  of  all  the  business 
done  in  that  seven-day  period.  Grim 
news  for  the  competition.  More  than 
50  other  films  divided  up  the  remain¬ 
der. 


.  There  once  was  a  time  when,  even 
if  “Orphans”  was  missed  in  its  first 
New  York  engagement,  it  could  be 
caught  in  a  second-  or  even  third-run 
_  theater  some  weeks  later.  No  ipore. 
.  Virtually  every  theater  in  Manhattan 
;  has  become  a  first-run  house. 

Today  a  hit  movie  may  move  from 
one  theater  to  another  to  extend  its 
first  run,  but  there  are  only  a  few 
subsequent-rim  houses  where  one  can 
see  non-smash  movies  more  or  less  in 
the.  manner  in  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  seen.  In  today’s  market, 
the  only  real  second- and  third-run 
outlets  are  pay-cable  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  video  cassettes.  When  a 
movie  wraps  up  its  first-run  engage¬ 
ment.  the  chances  are  it  will  never 
again  be  seen  in  a  theater  unless  it  ac¬ 
quires  the  status  of  a  classic  or,  for 
some  esoteric  reason,  it  goes  into  a 
museum  collection. 

The  movie  market  is  clearly  as 
volatile  as  the  one  on  Wall  StreeL 

The  reason  for  the  startling  in¬ 
crease  in  production  is  the  potential 
income  to  be  earned  from  what  are 
called  ancillary  rights,  meaning, 
most  of  the  time,  the  video  cassette 
market.  According  to  Variety,  the 
number  of  new  films  that  have  gone 
into  production  this  year  climbed  to 
552  from  498  a  year  ago,  with  ail  of  the 
increase  attributed  to  independent 
producers  as  opposed  to  the  major 


Hollywood  companies,  which,  in  fact, 
started  fewer  films. 

The  new  wrinkle  in  the  business  is 
that  video  cassette  companies,  in 
their  eagerness  to  acquire  films,  have 
begun  to  offer  producers  something 
more  than  the  advance  payments  for 
those  rights.  More  and  more  often,  a 
•  video  cassette  company  will  put  up 
the  entire  budget  for  a  film  and  even, 
on  occasion,  the  money  to  cover  the  j 
costs  of  the  prints  and  advertising  for 
the  film ’s  thea  trica  l  opening. 

Variety  sees  this  as  something  on 
the  order  of  a  perpetual  motion  ma¬ 
chine  —  that  is,  as  long  as  the  ma¬ 
chine  lasts.  It  reasons  that  as  more 
film  financing  is  available,  more 
films  will  be  made,  which,  in  turn,  will 
prompt  more  competition  among  the 
video  companies,  and  still  more 
money  for  production. 

It's  a  bubble  that  has  to  burst. 

In  the  meantime,  an  increasing 
number  of  movies  that,  two  years 
ago,  would  never  have  received  theat¬ 
rical  release  are  being  dumped  onto 
the  market.  The  purpose:  to  give 
them  a  certain  legitimacy  as  theatri¬ 
cal  films  and  thus  to  increase  their 
value  as  video  cassettes.  I'm  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  exploitation  movies  with 
giveaway  titles  like  "There's  Blood  in 
My  Soup,"  “Disorderly  Nurses"  and 
“Revenge  of  the  Space  Chicks.” 
They’ve  always  been  a  staple  of  the 
movie  business. 

More  sorrowful  and  exhausting, 
ove^  the  tong  haul,  are  the  theatrical 
releases  of  failed  conventional  mov¬ 
ies  that  earlier  would  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  gently  into  the  video  cas¬ 
sette  market,  with  the  less  said  about 
them  the  better. 

A  typical  example  is  "Hotel  Coloni¬ 
al,”  an  internationally  conceived 
movie  that,  though  it  has  a  cast 
headed  by  Robert  Duvall,  Rachel 
Ward  and  John  Savage,  fails  in  every 
conceivable  way  —  as  a  star  vehicle, 
as  a  melodrama  and  even  as  camp 
entertainment.  Yet  it  opened  in  Man¬ 
hattan  for  a  quick  run  that,  possibly, 
helped  to  cut  short  the  run  of  a  mod¬ 
erately  good  movie  not  earning  top 
dollar.  Movie  theaters  are  now  being 
operated  as  if  they  were  hot-bed 
hotels. 
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Sovfoio  (Abuladze) 


Propped  against  a  tree,  the  corpse  of  the  evil  Varlam  fills  his  son.  Aval,  with  terror  in  MRepentance.n  At 
left,  the  director. 


have  existed  without  Shevardnadze. 
Eventually  Mikhail  Gorbachev  saw 
the  film,  and  he  also  liked  it,  and  so 
did  Second  Party  Secretary  | Yegor' 
K.)  Ligachev.  Our  Minister  of  Culture 
(Aleksandr  N.j  Yakovlev  sent  it  to 
Cannes.  Before  that,  its  distribution 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  was  au¬ 
thorized.  The  forecast  is  that  25  mil¬ 
lion  people  will  have  seen  it  on  that 
first  run. 

“Now  it  has  been  sold  in  America  to 
the  Cannon  Group  for  $1  million,  en¬ 
tirely  payable  to  Goskino.  1  get  no  fee. 
Unfortunately,  as  things  stand  now, 
there  will  not  be  funds  out  of  this  for 
new  equipment  which  the  Georgian 
Film  Institute,  where  I  teach,  needs 
desperately.  The  central  organiza¬ 
tions  are  still  always  favored.” 

In  his  conversations,  Mr.  Abuladze 
returned  time  and  again  to  (he  theme 


of  perestroika  —  reconstruction, 
which  he  called  a  "rapprochement 
with  common  sense."  "It  must  suc¬ 
ceed.  we  simply  have  no  alternative. 
We  were  stagnating,  even  in  Georgia, 
though  it's  a  prosperous  land  inhab¬ 
ited  by  enterprising  people,  a  bit  like 
California.  Decades  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  disregard  for  ecology  have 
impoverished  us. 

"It  will  take  a  lot  of  courage,  inge¬ 
nuity  and  hard  work  even  to  begin  to 
make  up  for  this.  But  then  it's  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  try  to  break  up  old  patterns. 
It  makes  those  of  us  who  are  50  and  60 
feel  young  and  needed. 

“Reconstruction  is  happening  in  lit¬ 
erature.  too.  Talented  as  our  writers 
are,  they  cannot  grow  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  past.  Take  Anna 
Akhmatova,  the  great  poet  who  suf¬ 
fered  under  Stalin  —  you  will  have  no¬ 


ticed  echoes  of  her  poems  in  ’Repent¬ 
ance':  the  scene  in  which  the  women 
stand  in  line  for  news  of  those  who  are 
arrested  was  directly  inspired  by  her. 
I  worship  her,  she  was  not  only  a  poet 
of  genius  but  also  all  that  a  woman 
should  be  —  beautiful,  intelligent, 
gifted  for  love. 

"Nine  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  in 
the  United  States,  in  Berkeley,  I 
bought  an  emigre  edition  of  her  ‘Re¬ 
quiem.’  This  great  poem  that  is  cru¬ 
cial  to  our  self-awareness  was  denied 
to  us  for  more  than  40  years,  but  this 
spring  it  was  at  last  published  in  the 
magazine  October." 

Then,  as  he  did  every  time  he  felt 
the  conversation  was  getting  too  sol¬ 
emn,  Mr.  Abuladze  quoted  in  jest  a 
Soviet  slogan: 

"Yes.  kids,  everything  is  still  ahead 
of  us." 


Not  So  Fast! 

BY  BERT  H.  KRUSE/Puzzfes  Efflted  by  Eugene  T.  Maleska 


ACROSS 

1  Stew 
5  Sub  chaser 
9  Cumshaw 
12  Scratch 
16  Arrives 
18  Kind  of  wind 

20  Shakespeare’s 
theater 

21  Ordinary 

23  Took  an 
oblique 
direction 

24  Shepherd’s,  for 
one 

25  Mayo  and 
Yaqui 

26  Words  of  com¬ 
prehension 

27  Set  down  as 
fact 

28  Reveal 

30  - Wells,  a 

top  horse  in 
1904 

31  Oscar  winner: 
1958 

32  Woolen  cloth 

33  Dakota  site  of 
Presidential 
busts 

38  One-night 
stand 

41  "Deutschland 

iiber - " 

42  Cuban  product 

43  Wasn't  up  to 
snuff 

44  Beetle 

45  French 
possessive 

46  Kind  of  play 
48  Loser  to  S. 

Grant 

40  Protuberance 
50  Celebrated 
Harvard  club 

53  Type  of  type 

54  Light  units: 
Abbr. 

57  Iconoscopes, 
for  short  . 

58  Renoir  works 
50  Nabokov  novel 
60  Chanted 

62  TV  newsman 
Wallace 

63  Testified 

64  Roman 

Empire  expert 

65  Frozen  dessert 

66  Caved  in 

67  Wordsworth 
■  creation 

68  —  the  hole 
(reserve 

„  resource) 

b8 -The - 

Cooper book 

71  Legal  wrong 

72  Celebrated 
pianist 

73  Cathedral  part 

74  Wild  sheep  of 
India 

77  Ocean  flier 

78  Make  up  for 

80  Part  of  a 
shandy 

81  Milan's  La  — 
83  Genetic  inits. 


84  Postal  number 

88  Greek  city- 

state 

89  Illuminated 
again 

91  Nonsense! 

92  Rhizoid 

94  Whodunit  bust 

95  Franklin’s 
mother 

97  Actor  Jamie 

08" —  Clear 
Day . . .” 

99  Univ.  of  Illinois 
site 

100  Chicago 
airport  control 
center 

104  Safe 

105  Dramatis  — 
(cast) 

106  Like  Thursday 
or  Sue 

107  Reynard  of 
Africa 

108  Men 

109  Fishing  traps 

110  Gaelic 

DOWN 

1  Shoulder  blade 

2  Unreal 
individuals 

3  Asinine 

4  - Aviv 

5  - Judaism 

6  Grouts 

7  Quiet! 


8  Gormandized 

9  Sibelius’s 

"Valse - ’’ 

10  That  one,  to 
Caesar 

11  W.W.II  G.I. 
chronicler 

12  Stingy 

13  Gambler's 
"bone” 

14  Help  a  hood 

15  Unite 

17  Court  starters 

19  Arabian 
leaders 

20Likeboxer5 

today 

22  Goose,  in 
Grenoble 

23  Skyline  sight 

29  Folding  money 

30  Dutch  uncle 

31  Had — to 
stand  on  (was 
helpless) 

34  Photogra¬ 
phers’  needs 

35  Cheat,  on 
Cheapside 

36  New  Haven 
students 

37  Bearings 

39  Treated  with 
an  antiseptic 

40  Explosive 
missile 

46  Currency 
stand-in 


47  Just  got  by* 
with  "out” 

48  Whirlpools 

49  - 

contendere 

50  Western 
conifer 

51  Removes  the 
topper 

52  Through,  in 
Bonn  . 

53  Poll  man 

54  Tied  by  a 
surgeon 

55  Emblem  on  the 
British  Royal 
Coat  of  Arms 

56  Popular 
intercity 
transport 

59  Reception  • 

61  R.I.P.  notice 

62  Place  for 
linens 

63  Calendar  parts 

65  Senator  from 

Ohio 

66  Looked  slack- 
jawed 

69  Holler 

70  “Symphonic 

.  Espagnole” 

composer 

74  Duncan  I,e.g. 

75  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg. 
e.g. 


76  Property-title 
recipients 

78  Leaning 

79  Japanese  city, , 

now  called 
Iwaki 

80  It's  often  put  on 

81  Big  spenders 

82  Phoenician  sex 

symbol 

85  Foul-ups 

86  Bellows 

87  Obliterates 
99  Parisienne’s 

peer 


93  Shipment  fror 
Duluth 

94  Historic  time: 

95  Frosh’s 
superior 

96  To  —  (on  th( 
button) 

97  Order 

99  Grape 

191  Best 

102  A  leading 
Japanese 
golfer 

103  Be  obligated 


ANSWER  TO  PREVIOUS  PUZZIE 

ifolwlE 


□□OQG  □□□□□□  LJBBU 
UaaaCGUBQBDB  BEBED 
□LIEU  ECBDQ  □□tiGQ  U 
Ecoaa  anaEQ  qq 
HOB  CDO  UQOQQ  Otjn 
□□□DELED  BOQC1QODBQ 
Li  11  Id  UL  D HUE  DQL1EQD 
□□DOG  BDBllBQ  ucjnn 
QUOD  CGBOB  BBBBQ  B 
QUO  BBDDQLJDUGQQ  fin 

□□deed  ana  naa 
□□□ana  eeqchjgqbhm 
□□□□CD  BDLIQB  QDbKij 
uauau  ODQB  BQDUBQ9 
puna  eqdgqd  uBgqu 

OLIO  OOOQDQDIIU  Bjnn 

EJBOEBQU  BQDBB  Bn 
□EDO  EeBSS  noon 
aaaauE  ouooa  onnrm 
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The  Neediest,  Visible  and  Invisible 


A  New  York  woman 
named  Joyce  Brown  recently 
achieved  national  notice  for 
persuading  a  judge  that  the 
city  had  no  right  to  hospital¬ 
ize  her,  even  though  she  lived 
on  the  streets.  While  the  case 
inspired  policy  debate,  it  also 
distorted  the  problem  of  the 
homeless.  Whatever  one 
makes  of  their  civil  rights, 
few  of  the  homeless  enjoy  life 
on  the  street.  Ms.  Brown  her¬ 
self  now  says  she  would  like 
to  live  in  a  group  home.  The 
homeless  are  homeless  be¬ 
cause  they  are  poor.  Again 
this  year,  they  are  the  best 
evidence  of  the  enduring 
need  for  The  New  York 
Times  Neediest  Cases  Fund, 
which  begins  its  76th  annual 
appeal  today. 

Most  Americans  begin  the  holiday  season  think¬ 
ing  about  what  gifts  to  get  their  relatives  and 
friends.  What  of  the  thousands  of  strangers  for 
whom  help  with  the  basics  of  survival  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  gift  beyond  any  holiday  cheer?  Glittering 


streets  should  not  divert 
from  the  darkness  felt  by  the 
sick,  hungry  and  lonely.  Some 
lead  lives  of  visible  abandon¬ 
ment  on  the  street.  Many 
more  suffer  in  quiet,  invisible 
shame.  Too  often,  they  are 
the  children  of  poverty  whose 
early  years  are  a  catalogue 
of  misery. 

The  Fund,  created  in 
1912,  was  for  some  time 
known  as  the  Hundred  Needi¬ 
est  Cases  Fund.  The  number 
of  those  who  cry  out  for  help 
has  long  since  surpassed  the 
modest  original  count 

The  Fund  passes  every 
dollar  collected  to  the  needi¬ 
est  through  eight  private  so¬ 
cial  service  agencies.  No 
money  is  kept  back  for  costs 
of  administration  or  solicita¬ 
tion.  Donations  are  deductible  for  income  tax  and 
estate  purposes.  Any  amount  is  welcome.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  The  New  York  Times 
Neediest  Cases  Fund  and  mailed  to  Post  Office  Box 
5193,  Genera]  Post  Office,  New  York,  N.Y.  10087. 


Harrv  Pukus 


Mush  From  the  Wimps 


Tomorrow,  Congress  and  the  Administration 
will  start  trying  to  keep  their  timid  promise  to  cut 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  by  a  token  $30  billion. 
Just  how  timid  and  just  how  token  can  be  gauged  by 
comparing  their  promise  with  the  economic  plan 
that  Jimmy  Carter  proposed  in  his  last  year  in  of¬ 
fice.  Here  is  how  the  lead  story  in  The  Times  de¬ 
scribed  it  on  March  15, 1980: 

President  Carter,  declaring  that  the  nation’s 
soaring  inflation  rate  required  a  program  of  “pain” 
and  “discipline"  announced  toda^  that  he  would  cut 
Federal  spending  by  SI3  billion,  to  achieve  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget  next  year  and  that  he  would  imfX)se 
an  immediate  fee  on  imported  oil  aimed  at  raising 
gasoline  prices  10  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Carter  was  fighting  double-digit  inflation 
and  all  this  seemed  little  and  late.  An  editorial  in 
The  Boston  Globe  first  appeared  with  a  joke  head¬ 
line:  "Mush  From  the  Wimp.”  That  was  quickly  re¬ 
vised  to  "All  Must  Share  the  Burden."  The  country 
has,  since' then,  learned  more  about  mush,  and 
wimps,  and  burdens. 

Jimmy  Carter  didn’t  get  his  spending  cut,  not 
even  with  a  Democratic  Congress.  Still,  two  things 
stand  out  from  a  then-and-now  comparison. 

•IFirst,  note  that  it  would  then  have  taken  only 
$13  billion  in  cuts  to  balance  the  budget  Now,  the 
gap  is  10  times  higher.  If  Congress  comes  up  with  all 
the  supposed  $30  billion  reduction,  the  1988  deficit 
will  still  run  more  than  $130  billion.  And  even  this 
token  reduction  has  been  promised  only  because 


otherwise,  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law  would 
have  gone  into  effect,  requiring  across-the-board 
cuts  with  no  discretion.  For  weeks,  that  harsh  law 
looked  like  a  shark  in  the  water,  to  be  avoided  at  all 
costs.  It  ended  up  looking  more  like  a  lifeboat.  With¬ 
out  its  deadlines,  the  negotiators  might  well  have 
dithered  on  indefinitely. 

^Second,  note  that  President  Carter  at  least 
tried.  He  was  willing  to  ask  for  pain,  discipline  and  a 
10-cent  gas  tax.  is  President  Reagan  willing  to 
ask  for?  Nothing^ffewas  willing,  grudgjhglyat  that, 
to  bargain  with-  Congress.  And  now,  even  after 
agreeing  to  spending  cuts  and  revenue  increases,  he 
brandishes  veto  threats. 

The  agreed-on  package  is  not  deficit  reduction, 
only  an  outline  of  proposals  that  could  bring  reduc¬ 
tions,  of  the  supposed  $30  billion  in  1988  and  $46  bil¬ 
lion  in  1989.  Those  figures  include  dubious,  fuzzy 
and  one-time  amounts.  The  negotiators,  acting  to¬ 
gether,  could  have  made  genuinely  constructive  re¬ 
ductions,  like  restraining  Social  Security  increases 
for  the  well-to-do.  Having  failed  to  do  so  creates 
pressure  ,on  programs  that  literally  put  food  in  the 
mouths  of  the  poor. 

Congress  and  the  Administration  could  yet 
flesh  out  their  outline  into  a  real  program,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  All  Must  Share  the  Burden.  So  far,  with  the 
President  still  so  passive  and  House  Democrats  still 
so  skittish,  the  nation’s  leaders  are  breathing  new, 
plural  life  into  Mush  from  the  Wimps. 


Trump-Koch-O’Connor  Gardens 


What  started  as  a  proposal  for  the  world’s  tall¬ 
est  building  is  turning  into  New  York’s  most  wel¬ 
come  coalition:  Donald  Trump,  Mayor  Koch  and 
John  Cardinal  O’Connor. 

In  a  newspaper  published  by  the  Archdiocese, 
the  Cardinal,  like  others,  calls  on  Mr.  Trump  to  in¬ 
clude  a  thousand  or  more  units  of  lower-income 
housing  in  his  proposed  76-acre  development  on 
Manhattan’s  West  Side.  The  housing  would  be  built 
on  the  10  acres  that  NBC  finally  decided  not  to  occu¬ 
py.  With  NBC  out  of  the  picture,  Mr.  Trump  an¬ 
nounced  that  he’s  contemplating  a  New  York  ver¬ 
sion  of  Copenhagen's  famed  Tivoli  Gardens. 

Why  not  both  —  "affordable  housing  and  Tivoli- 
on-th e-Hudson?”  asks  the  Cardinal  He  may  well  be 
right:  the  combination  could  produce  a  marriage 
that’s  politically  irresistible.  The  Cardinal  is  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  vision  of  New  Yorkers  promenading 


under  the  stars  to  the  beat  of  musicians,  marveling 
at  jugglers  and  mimes,  tasting  a  variety  of  culinary 
pleasures.  But  the  Cardinal  is  also  an  enthusiastic, 
committed  supporter  of  lower-income  housing.  The 
church  has  helped  the  city  build  and  maintain  such 
housing.  Cardinal  O'Connor  even  offers  Mr.  Trump 
the  extensive  resources  of  the  church  to  help  man¬ 
age  the  proposed  dwelling  units. 

Enter  Mayor  Koch,  bearing  an  olive  branch.  He 
offers  to  call  off  his  celebrated  feud  with  Mr.  Trump 
if  the  developer  agrees  to  include  affordable  hous¬ 
ing.  If  that  happens,  the  Mayor  says,  he'd  even 
throw  a  large  party  for  the  builder.  Thanks  but  no 
thanks,  responds  Mr.  Trump.  Yet  he  has  let  it  be 
known  that  he’s  seriously  considering  lower-income 
housing  and  the  riverfront  gardens.  That  could  be  a 
triumphant  result  for  everyone.  Cardinal  Gardens, 
he  might  christen  them,  at  his  own  large  party. 


Smoking-Rule  Smoke 

When  New  York’s  highest  court  last  week  up¬ 
held  two,  previous  court  rulings,  it  did  not  uphold 
smoking  in  public.  It  sa,jd  that  the  State  Public 
Health  Council  had  gone  too  Tar  in  issuing  new 
roles  on  public  smoking.  The  council,  said  six  of 
the  seven  judges  on  the  Court  of  Appeals,  had 
“usurped"  legislative  power. 

Perhaps  so,  but  then  the  Legislature  has  not  gone 
nearly  far  enough.  The  Health  Council  rules,  supported  by 
Governor  Cuomo,  would  have  forbidden  smoking  in 
stores,  banks,  hospitals,  movie  theaters  and  other  public 
places.  Allowance  was  made  for  smoking  in  designated 
areas  like  theater  lobbies,  and  the  ban  did  not  apply  to 
bars,  hotel  rooms,  small  restaurants,  conventions  or  pri¬ 
vate  social  functions.  The  rules  also  placed  the  burden  on 
the  employer  to  provide  smoke-free  zones.  What  the  rules 
didn't  do  was  to  say  that  the  smoker  shouldn't  smoke  — 
only  that  nonsmokers  shouldn’t  have  to  share  his  habiL 

Assemblyman  Alexander  Grannis  of  Manhattan,  who 
has  repeatedly,  and  unsuccessfully,  sponsored  antismok¬ 
ing  bills,  promises  to  try  again  with  a  bill  reflecting  the 
Health  Council  .regulations.  May  the  Legisla  ture  now  use 
the  power  reaffirmed  by  the  courts  and  pass  it. 

An  End  to  El.Rukn  Chic? 

In  Arabic,  El  Rukn  means  "the  foundation."  On  Chi¬ 
cago's  South  Side,  it  means  trouble.  Thanks  to  a  tough 


Federal  prosecutor  and  a  iwo-and-a-half-year  in¬ 
vestigation,  El  Rukn  may  have  foundered. 

Five. members  of  El  Rukn,  one  of  the  nation's 
deadliest  street  gangs,  were  convicted  last  week 
•of  conspiring  to  commit  terrorist  acts  in  hopes  of 
getting  as  much  as  $2.5  million  from  Libya. 
Among  the  five  was  Jeff  Fort,  the  gang's  leader, 
already  serving  time  for-  narcotics  irafficking. 
Susan  Bogart,  the  assistant  United  States  Attorney  who 
led  the  prosecution,  heaped  praise  on  the  Federal  agents 
for  bringing  "down  a  well-organized  and  very  dangerous 
group." 

Brought  down?  That  remains  to  be  seen,  according  to 
Terry  Gillespie,  Mr.  Fort's  attorney.  “Jeff  Fort  is  a  very 
confident  man."  Well  he  should  be.  He.  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  he  heads  have  been  fixtures  in  Chicago's  ghetto  for  a 
quarter-century.  And  for  all  the  fear  they  inspire  in  ordi¬ 
nary  citizens,  they  have  shown  a  remarkable  facility  for 
getting  on  the  right  side  of  politicians. 

in  the  1960's,  as  the  Blackstone  Rangers,  they  .be¬ 
came  the  objects  of  radical  chic  and  even  won  control  of  a 
$1  million  FederaJ  amipoverty  granL  In  1983,  as  El  Rukn, 
they  got  $10,000.  from  Democratic  Party  coffers  and 
worked  for  Mayor  Jane  Byrne's  unsuccessful  re-election 
campaign.  In  1984.  as  the  late  Mayor  Harold  Washington 
announced  a  crackdown  on  street  gangs,  a  group  of  El 
Rukns  appeared  at  City  Hall  with  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson 
to  register  to  vote.  Small  wonder  that  it  took  a  prolonged 
Federal  effort  to  bring  El  Rukn  down.  For  Chicago's  sake 
and  the  nation’s,  may  it  stay  there. 
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A  ‘Real’  Supply-Sider  Views  Reagan’s  Legacy 


To  the  Editor: 

The  central  problem  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  is  how  to  raise  the  dis¬ 
mally  low  savings  ratio.  Personal 
savings  ratios  are  very  low.  But  the 
major  culprit  in  this  matter  is  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  The  quickest 
possible  elimination  of  this  deficit  is 
the  major  policy  tool  to  raise  the  na¬ 
tional  savings  ratio.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  raising  taxes  and/or  lowering 
expenditures.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
"creative  accounting"  or  (he  sale  of 
assets.  The  latter  may  or  may  not  be 
desirable,  but  to  use  the  proceeds 
from  asset  sales  to  balance  the 
budget  is  simply  stupid.  For  it  would 
be  present  capital  consumption,  not 
an  increase  in  savings. 

Both  tax  increases  and  expenditure 
cuts  have  deflationary  effects,  but  the 
latter  more  so  than  the  former.  So  the 
real  problem  is  to  raise  those  taxes 
that  will  stimulate  savings  and  lower 
expenditures  to  reduce  consumption, 
which  would  also  reduce  demand  for 
foreign  goods.  We  need  an  expenditure 
tax  and  some  form  of  national  sales 
tax.  The  states  will  eventually  realize 
that  they  will  be  better  off  switching 
from  sales  taxes  to-income  taxes,  since 
state  income  taxes  will  continue  to  be 
deductible  from  the  Federal  tax  base, 
while  state  sales  taxes  no  longer  are. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  to  go  away  merely  by 
a  radical  change  in  the  exchange  rate. 
Britain  had  to  face  the  same  situation 
in  1947.  Unlike  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Labor  Government  with  U.S. 
prodding  faced  reality  and  not  only 
devalued,  but  cut  defense  and  housing 
expenditures. 

President  Reagan  had  excellent  ad¬ 
vice  from  such  economists  as  Martin 
Feldstein.  who  was  attacked  by  so- 
called  "conservatives"  for  doing  his 
duty  and  refusing  to  succumb  to  the 
personality  cult  of  the  far  right  We 
have  had  a  long,  boom,  not  really  all 
that  great,  as  Herbert  Stein  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  pointed  out  It  was  due 
to  a  mixture  of  the  most  primitive 
Keynesian  policy,  calling  itself  with 
unequaled  gall  supply-side  econom¬ 
ics,  and  a  real  |  Joseph  |  Schumpete¬ 
rian  boom.  Most  of  the  boom  was  fi¬ 
nanced  by  eating  up  part  of  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  the  American  people. 

Nobody  has  ever  doubted  that  you 
can  have  a  wonderful  time  if  you  have 
inherited  a  lot  of  money  and  begin  eat¬ 
ing  it  up.  To  argue  that  having  become 
the  largest  international  debtor  nation 
is  nothing  to  worry  about  because 
there  Is  still  plenty  of  inheritance  to  be 
eaten  up  is  pernicious.  So  is  to  argue 
that  the  deficit  is  nothing  to  worry 
about  because  many  expenditures  are 
really  capital  expenditures.  And  both 
arguments  are  essentially  Irrelevant 
to  the  present  problem. 


To  count  on  continuing  fdreign 
cooperation  to  help  us  avoid  making 
our  own  hard  decision  —  and  this  is 
the  real  meaning  of  "coordination  of 
international  policies"  —  is  irrespon¬ 
sible  as  well  as  hopeless.  No  doubt  an 
easier  German  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  would  be  in  their  own  interest 
at  presenL  But  it  is  naive  to  expect 
quick  effects  on  our  own  situation. 

We  may  still  be  the  most  powerful 
economy  in  the  world,  but  we  have  be¬ 
come  a  considerably  less  attractive 
place  to  invest  in  than  before  supply- 
side  economics  started  to  jeopardize 
our  future. 

The  next  President  will  have  his 
hands  full  trying  to  prevent  a  reces¬ 
sion  from  turning  into  a  real  depres¬ 
sion.  After  ail,  1930  was  still  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  year!  Just  about  the  only 
thing  President  Reagan  got  right  is 
his  steadfast  opposition  to  protection¬ 
ism.  All  we  need  to  produce  a  depres¬ 
sion  is  a  protectionist  policy. 

The  next  President  may  have  to  re¬ 
structure  the  tax  and  expenditure 
system,  even  if  it  requires  higher  per¬ 
sonal  and  lower  corporate  Income 
taxes,  which  are  mostly  shifted  any-, 
way.  ft  will  require  a  shift  toward  an 
expenditure  tax  and  a  Federal  sales 
tax  in  some  form.  And  it  will  require 


a  shift  toward  a  more  responsible  fis¬ 
cal  policy  in  order  to  allow  an  easier 
monetary  policy.  All  of  this  has  been 
known  for  a  long  lime  by  self-respect¬ 
ing  economists  of  all  persuasions  —  I 
count  myself  a  Schumpeterian  and  a 
real  supply-sider. 

And  the  next  President,  will  be 
obliged  to  undo  the  damage  to  the 
American  moral  fiber  caused  by  Ron¬ 
ald  Reagan's  ideological  bias.  Mr. 
Reagan  was  the  right  President  for 
the  drug  generation:  eat,  drink 
and  be  merry,  and  never  mind  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Wolfgang  f.  Stolper 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Nov.  16, 1987 
The  writer  is  Emeritus  .Professor  of 
Economics.  University  of  Michigan. 


Don’t  Focus  on  Deficit 

To  the  Editor':  . 

Leonard  Silk,  in  "Perilous  Eco¬ 
nomic- Cures"  (economic  analysis, 
front  page,  Oct.  28)  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  distin¬ 
guished  economic  opinion  that  is  un¬ 
easy  about  the  political  and  media 
focus  on  budget  deficit  reductions  as 
the  appropriate  response  to  the 
global  collapse  in  equity  markets.  As 
one  who  has  long  advocated  a  spend¬ 
ing  freeze  in  order  to.  rebase  the 
budget  to  the  lower-than-expected 
nominal  growth  path  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product,  I  am  tempted,  as 
othersare,  to  seize  j  he  opportunity  of 
the  current  crisis  as  an  excuse  to  cut 
the  deficit. 

Nevertheless,  such  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  is  totally  inconsistent  with  or¬ 
thodox  Keynesian  economic  theory 
and  explanations  of  the  Great  De¬ 
pression  that  are  still  the  current 
teaching  all  over  the  world.  What 
strengthens  the  position  oF  orthodox 
Keynesians  such  as  Robert  Eisner, 
the  president-elect  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  against  the 
position  of  so-called  "eclectic  Keyne¬ 
sians"  is  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  budget 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  1987  fell  by  one-third  below  the 
1986  level.  This  enormous  reduction 
in  the  deficit  was  generally  known  in 
economic  and  financial  circles  prior 
to  the  market  crash. 

If  deficit  reductions  are  reassur¬ 
ing  to  the  markets,  why  did  the  mar¬ 
kets  crash  when  presented  with  an 
extraordinary  reduction  in  the  defi¬ 
cit?  Orthodox  Keynesians  can  say 
that  this  deficit  reduction  was  not 
reassuring,  because  it  represents  a 
massive  drain  of  liquidity  from  the 
economy.  "Eclectic  Keynesians" 
cannot  say  anything,  because  they 
have  no  theory  and  shift  around 
cause  and  effect  whenever  it  suits 
them. 

The  problem  with  focusing  on  the 
budget  deficit  is  that  it  diverts  atten¬ 
tion  from  monetary  policy.  During 
1987,  there  was  an  abrupt  slowdown 
and  near-halt  to  money  supply 
growth  in  the  United  States.  Before 
the  market  crash.  American  interest 
rates  had  risen  40 percent,  enough  to 
send  any  stock  market  down.  Even 
after  the  United  States  market  had 
begun  falling,  the  West  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  raised  interest  rates 
-  further,  thus  putting  further 
pressure  on  United  States  Interest 
rates  and  the  dollar.  An  eclectic 
economist  does  not 'have  to  look'  at 
the  deficit- for  an.  explanation  of-  the 
crash-  Paul  Craig  Roberts 

Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies 
Washington.  Nov.  12. 1987 


Yeltsin’s  Fall  is  Good 
For  the  Soviet  Reform 


To  the  Editor: 

Both  "After  Yeltsin,  Gorbachev?" 
by  Marshall  I.  Goldman  (Op-Ed.  Nov. 
22)  and  "Winter  and  Repentance  De¬ 
scend  Upon  Moscow  Again"  (Week  in 
Review,  same  day)  do  not  go  beyond 
the  immediate  perception  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Con¬ 
trary  to  what  may  seem  obvious,  the 
fall  of  Boris  Yeltsin,  "a  strong  propo¬ 
nent  of  reform,"  as  Professor  Gold¬ 
man  calls  him.  is  good  for  the  reform. 
In  a  situation  as  complex  and  delicate 
as  now,  Mr.  Yeltsin's  "not  particularly 
subtle"  mode  of  action  is  counterpro¬ 
ductive  for  advancing  the  reforms.  He 
resembles  Nikita  Khrushchev;  Mi¬ 
khail  Gorbachev  is  more  sophisticat¬ 
ed.  cautious  and  flexible.  Mr.  Yeltsin's 
fall  does  not  signify  a  threat  to  Mr. 

■  Gorbachev  himself;  opposition  to  re¬ 
form  by  the  powerful  "nomenklatura" 
was  well  known  before. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  could  possibly  have 
saved  Mr.  Yeltsin  had  he  so  chosen 
but  decided  that  at  this  stage  oppor¬ 
tunists  are  more  suitable  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  reform  than  zealots. 
Both  articles  are  quick  to  compare 
the  Yeltsin  case  with  the  1937  trial  of 
Bukharin  because  both  confessed  mis¬ 
takes  but  did  not  really  believe  they 
had  made  any.  But  the  similarity  of 
the  cases  is  only  in  form,  not  sub¬ 
stance.  Valentin  Lyubarsky 
Brooklyn.  Nov.  23, 1987 
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Distributing  Pain  of  the  Pensioner  Boom 


To  the  Editor:  tions  of  both  groups,  or  there  won’t,  i  f 

the  Week  in  Review  article  on  next  the  former  is  true.  It  doesn't  matter 
century's  pensioner  boom  (Nov.  15)  whether  the  promise  is  fulfilled  with 
says  Britain  “is  the  one  European  Federal  checks  or  with  private 
country  to  face  the  problem  square-  checks.  If,  on  the  other  hafid.  there 
ly."  lt  did  so  by  reducing  government  isn't  enough,  then  the  issue  will  be 
benefits  and  by  subsidizing  people  to  how  to  distribute  the  pain, 
enter  the  private  pension  system.  jt  is  rarely  noticed  that,  at  least  in 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  pri-‘  the  U.S..  there  is  no  forthcoming  im- 
vate  pensions.  Whatever  the  advan-  balance  between  the  working-age 
tages  may  be,  privatizing  pensions  population  and  those  too  young  or  too 
does  not  cope  with  the  crux  of  the  old  jo  work.  The  overplus  of  old  folks 
problem:  the  coming  imbalance  be-  will  be  made  up  by  the  fewness  of 
tween  the  retired  population  and  the  klds.  This  suggests  that  the  political 
population  of  working  age.  Both  popu-  challenge  will  be  how  to  shift  re¬ 
lation  groups  will  be  consuming  sources  from  kids  to  old  folks.  It  cer- 
goods  that  are.  by  and  large,  cur-  tainiy  WOn't  ^  priVate  pen- 

remly  produced.  Either  there  will  be  sions. 

enough  output  to  satisfy  the  cxpecta-  Alf"  -  j.  , 

•  Alternatively,  we  need  to  increase 

_  future  output.  T  have  no  magic  for- 

.  mula  for  this,  but  I  can  tell  you  what 

Persistent  Rent  Control  won't  work:  running  government 

_ : _  deficits  for  the  indefinite  future.  . 

To  the  Editor:  The  Social  Security  system  can 

William  Tucker,  in  his  Op-Ed  arti-  &e,P  t0  promote  national  saving  for 
cle  condemning  rent  control  ("Rent  investment  to  increase  future  output. 
Com  rol  as  a  Cause  of  Homelessness,”  can‘  do  this  by  buying  up  Federal 
Nov.  14)  does  not  explain  why.  if  debt  and  forcing  investors  (including 
developers  have  been  so  happy  to  pro-  pension  funds)  into  the  private  sector, 
vide  affordable  housing  without  rent  This  trick  only  works  if  the  Federal 

control,  it  was  necessary  for  "Over  debt  stops  growing.  Bruno  Stein  - 

200  communities,  large  and  small.  New  York,  Nov.  17, 1987 

(to)  have  adopted  rent  control  since  The  writer,  professoraf  economics  ar 
1970.  (Previously,  only  New  York  had  New  York  University .  is  author  of 
it  )"  Dorothy  Stearn  "Social  Security  and-  Pensions  '  in 

New  York.  Nov.  17. 1987  Transition." 


‘Brain  Gain’  From  Europe  Is  Hurting  Young  American  Professors 


To  the  Editor: 

A  recent  article  about  the  influx  of 
British  and  other  foreign  scholars  to 
American  universities  paints  a  rosy 
picture  of  the  "brain  gain"  on  our 
campuses  (Education  Life  Supple¬ 
ment,  Nov.  8).  Of  the-hiring  of  Euro¬ 
peans  in  preference  to  Americans,  a 
University  of  Chicago  professor  says, 
"There  isn't  nearly  as  much  resent¬ 
ment  as  you  might  think  there  would 
be."  and  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  adds,  “We 
don't  view  these  people  as  a  threat, 
but  as  an  enhancement” 

The  “we”  in  the  previous  sentence 
presumably  refers  to  established  fac¬ 
ulty  members  at  top  universities  like 
Chicago  and  Berkeley,  who  are  no 
longer  having  to  compete  for  a  job. 
But  the  situation  looks  very  different 
to  me  and  my  colleagues,  junior  fac¬ 
ility  and  recent  Ph.D.’s  in  a  traditional 
humanities  discipline,  classics.  The 
promised  shortage  of  Ph-D.’s  in  the 
1990’s  notwithstanding,  the  job  mar¬ 
ket  right  now  in  this  field  is  as  bleak 
as  at  any  time  in  the  past  15  years, 
with  dozens  of  good  applicants  for 


each  of  the  few  positions  available. 

There  is  thus  considerable  resent¬ 
ment  when  many  of  the  best  of  these 
few  jobs  go  to  foreigners,  including 
m^ny  too  young  to  be  called  “distin¬ 
guished  scholars"  or  "uniquely  quali¬ 
fied."  An  often-heard  complaint  con- . 
cems  the  almost  total  lack  of  reciproci¬ 
ty.  Granted  the  present  sorry  state  of 
British  universities  precludes  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  an  American  could  get  (or 
would  want)  a' job  in  Englahd-.But.even 
in  the  case  of  countries  whose  univer¬ 
sity  systems  are  relatively  sound;  such 
as  .West  Germany,  the  hiring  is  always 
a  one-way  street:  we  gladly  hire  them, 
but  they  never  hire  u$. 

According  to  figures  cited  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  largest  single  group  of  for¬ 
eigners  teaching  in  American  univerv 
sities  last  year  was  Canadian.  Yet 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name .  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


every  advertisement  of  a  position  at  a 
Canadian  university  carries  the  no¬ 
tice  that  under  Canadian  law,  a  Cana¬ 
dian  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
must  be  hired,  if  there  is  a  qualified 
Canadian  available.  i. 

There  is  a  certain  bitter  irony  in  tlie 
notion  that,  'after  earlier  generations 
of  Emigre  scholars  helped  transform 
our  best  universities  into  world-class 
institutions,  which  consider  them¬ 
selves  the  equal  of  an  Oxford  or  Mu¬ 
nich  or  .Vienna,  now  those  of  us 
trained  in  American  universities'  are 
told  that  when  it  comes  to  getting  a 
job,  we  cannot  compete  against  a 
more  attractive  candidate'  from 
abroad.  H.  A.  Shapiro 

Hoboken,  NJ.,  Nov. T1.I987 
The  writer  is  assistant  professor  at 
the  Stevens  Institute^  Technology.  . 
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The  Mideast’s  New  No.  1  Problem 


ESSAY 

William  Safire 


In  a  region  of  extremity  and  via. 
leoce,  Mubarak  Awad  is  a  curious 
political  being;  He  is  air  Arab,  bom 
in  Jerusalem,  who  tells  his  fellow 
Palestinians  that,  nonviolent  methods 
offer  the  best  hope  of  ending  Israel’s 
20-year  occupation  of  the  West  Bank. 

“I  don't  want  the  next  generation 
(of  Palestinians]  educated  in  vio¬ 
lence."  Mr.  Awad  said  in  an  interview 
with  the  Israeli  newspaper  Haaretz. 
"I  don’t  want  our  flag- to  have  only  a 
rifle  on  it.” 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  Mr.  Awad  by  moving  to 
expeliiim.  The  Interior  Ministry  or¬ 
dered,  him  to  leave  by  Nov.  20.  He  has 
not  left  and  says  he  will  not  go  volun¬ 
tarily:  • 

Mr.  Awad  is  an  individuai  without 
power  or  great  personal  following.  But 
his  case  engages  large  interests.  Diplo¬ 
matic  efforts  to  settle  the  West  Bank's 
future  are  at  a  standstill,  frustrated  by, 
among  other  things,  deep  division  in  Is¬ 
rael.  The  Government  is  split  down  the 
middle  on  the  proposal  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference. 

Bnt  the  realities  do  not  go  away. 
Foremost  is  the  fact  that  1.5  million 
Palestinians  live  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  If  Israel  formally  annexed  the 
territories,  it  would  be  a  binational 
state,  40  percent  Arab.  But  if  it  contin¬ 
ues  to  rule  them  by  military  occupa¬ 
tion,  denying  the  Arab  inhabitants  all 
political  rights,  it  Insures  a  sullen,  hos¬ 
tile  population  —  and  insures  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  its  own  democratic  ethic. 

This  uncomfortable  reality  is  com¬ 
ing  to  be  recognized  in  Israel  even  by 
some  in  the  Likud  Party,  which  has  op¬ 
posed  giving  up  any  part  of  the  West 
Bank.  They  call  -it  "the  demographic 
problem."  But  the  political  obstacles 
block  negotiation. 

It  was  into  this  picture' of  stalemate 
that  Mubarak  Awad  stepped  two  years 
ago.  when  he  set  up  in  Jerusalem  a 
Palestinian  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Nonviolence.  Using  the  models  of  Ma¬ 
hatma  Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  he  urged  Palestinians  to  resist  the 
occupation  by  such  means  as  planting 
olive  trees  on  land  claimed  by  the  Is¬ 
raeli  Government  and  refusing  to  nil 
out  forms  in  Hebrew. 

Mr.  Awad  lived  in  the  United  States 
for  some  years  and  acquired  U.S.  citi¬ 
zenship.  For  that  reason  the  interior 


By  Daniel  Pipes 

Philadelphia 
has  the 

%  J&  #.  Arab-Israeli 
%  #  conflict  disap- 

peared?  The 
m#  conflict  is  no 

"  .  w  longer  the  No. 

1  problem  in  the  Middle  East.  That  is 
the  message  from  Amman.  Jordan, 
where  -kings^  presidents  . and  emirs 
from  all  over  the  Arab  world  met 
earlier  this  month. 

Not  only  is  this  realignment  good 
for  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  but 
also  it  im proves  the  United  States'  op¬ 
portunity  to  exert  influence  in  the  re¬ 
gion. 

Consider  what  was  done  in  Amman. 
For  the  . first  time  since  the  Arab 
League  was  founded  in  1945,  the  Arab 
leaders  agreed  that  the  conflict  with 
Israel  mattered  less  than  something 
else:  the  Iraq-Iran-war.  Except  for  a 
decision  permitting  formal  relations 
with  Egypt*  all  the  summit  meeting 
resolutions  expressed  fears  about 
Iranian  aggression  —  against  Iraq, 
Kuwait  and  Iranian  pilgrims  in 
Mecca.  -  . 

Symptomatically,  the  English-lan¬ 
guage  version  of  the  final  declaration 
did  not  even  make  the  routine  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 


century  in  numbers  of  deaths  —  has 
the  potential  to  upset  the  existing  or¬ 
der  in  the  Middle  East. 

Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  has 
moved  Teheran  from  the  periphery  to 
the  heart  of  Middle  East  politics;  his 
radical  ideology  and  armed  forces 
challenge  the  very  existence  of  Arab 
regimes.  An  Iranian  military  break¬ 
through  would  revitalize  the  Islamic 
revolution  and  threaten  ail  of  Iraq’s 
five  neighbors.  It  would  lead  to  an  as¬ 
sault  on  the  Western  presence  in  the 
Middle  East  and  almost  certainly  dis¬ 
rupt  oil  supplies. 

The  I  ran- Iraq  war  drives  the  main 
alliances  in  the  region.  Damascus  is 
the  outcast  from  Arab  politics  today, 
not  Cairo,  for  everyone  knows  that  al¬ 
liance  with  Iran  endangers  the  region 


far  more  than  a  peace  treaty  with  Is- 
raeL  The  Arab  states  have  unified 
more  to  stop  Iranian  expansion  than 
they  ever  did  against  Israel. 

The  consequences  of  these  changes 
go  beyond  the  merely  political;  they 
foster  a  growing  mood  of  political  so¬ 
briety  in  the  Arab  countries.  The  ex¬ 
cited  ideologies  and  inflated  hopes  of 
decades  past  have  soared  and  died. 
After  a  host  of  plans  —  anti-Zionism, 
Arab  unity,  Arab  socialism  —  lost 
their  attraction,  a  pragmatic  sensibil¬ 
ity  gained  in  strength.  A  new  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  possible  emphasizes  eco¬ 
nomics.  democracy  and  the  concerns 
of  daily  life. 

This  sobriety  has  great  importance 
for  the  United  States.  Much  improved 
United  States-Arab  relations  can  be 
seen  in  many  places,  and  extend  even 
to  the  long  hostile  Iraqi  state.  Arab 


Today,  the 
Arab-Israeli 
conflict  is 
No.  2. 


governments  are  now  working  with 
Washington  in  ways  no  one  would 
have  imagined  a  few  years  ago  (for 
example,  they  are  beginning  to  offer 
real  military  cooperation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf).  The  old  stumbling 
block  of  American  support  for  Israel 
hardly  seems  to  matter  now  as,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  a  United  States-Arab  alliance 
against  Iran  has  taken  shape. 

Within  the  United  States,  too,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Middle  East  has  taken 
on  a  new  tone.  The  extreme  partisan¬ 
ship  that  characterizes  debate  over 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  is  giving  way 
to  a  tactical  examination  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Palestinians  and  Israe¬ 
lis  arouse  intense  passions;  the  Iraqi 
Air  Force  and  Iranian  Army  demand 
'  somber  analysis.  A  far  more  sensible 
discussion  of  American  interests  has 
resulted. 

In  short,  a  fundamental  shift  in 
Middle  East  politics  is  taking  place, 
perhaps  the  most  profound  since  the 
Arab  states  became  independent 
after  World  War  II.  Despite  the  re¬ 
cent  revival  of  Soviet  diplomacy  in 
the  region,  these  changes  suggest 
that  this  is  a  moment  of  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle  East.  □ 
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Of  the 
Affair 
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Ministry  refused  to  renew  an  identity 
card  that  allowed  him  .to  live  in  the  . 
occupied  territories — a  decision  with 
a  certain  irony,  since  American  Jews, 
many  of  them  .retaining  their  Amer¬ 
ican  passports,  have  played  a  leading- 
part  in  the  establishment  of  Jewish 
settlements  in  the  West  Bank. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  spoke 
up  for  Mr.  Awad,  calling  him  “a  mod¬ 
erating  influence:”  The  Israeli  ?Fpr- 
eign  Ministry  apparently  wanted  to 
let  him  remain  on  a  visitor's  visa.  But 
the  Defense  Ministry  —  whose  chief, 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  has  run  the  .West 
Bank  with  an  iron  hand  — ■  said  no. 

To  expel  Mr.  Awad  would  send  an  un¬ 
mistakable  message  to  Palestinians: 
Nonviolence  as  a  political  strategy  is 
useless. 

Violence  always  has  its  appeal  to  a 
people  denied  political  expression.  . 
When  a  Syrian-supported  guerrilla 
flew  a  glider  into  Israel  the  other  day 
and  killed  six  soldiers,  most  Amer¬ 
icans,  like  Israelis,  were  horrified  But 
reports  from'  around  the  Middle  East 
said,  not surprisingly,  that  most  Pales¬ 
tinians  took  pride  in  the  attack  .. 

Logically,  then,  one  would  think  that 
Israel -should  want  to  legitimize  peace¬ 
ful  political  means  of  expressing 
Palestinian  nationalism.  But  to  say  . 
that  is  to  ignore  the  zero-sum  attitude 
that  has  cursed  the  relationship  for  so 
long:  the  refusal  of  each  side  to  adroit 
the  political  legitimacy  of  the  other. 

Even  now  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  plays  verbal  games 
about  conditions  for  recognizing  the 
•  sovereignty  of  Israel.  And  Israel  dis¬ 
misses  the  P.L.O.  as  a  terrorist  group, 
refusing  to  recognize  that  it  in  fact 
speaks  politically  for  most  Palestin¬ 
ians. 

A  Palestinian  and  an  fSraelr  who  do 
accept  each  otherls  political  existence 
have  been  touring  the  United  States  4 
under  the  auspices  of  Peace  Now,  urg¬ 
ing  an  international  peace  conference. 
Thdy  are  Hanna  Siniora.  editor  of  A1 
Fajr  in  Jerusalem,  and.Mordechai  Vi-  , 
shubsky,-  a  Knesset  member  in  the  j 
small  Citizens  Rights  Party.  I 

When  I  saw  them.1  asked  about  the  j 
threatened  expulsion  of  Mr.  Awad.  Mr,  « 
Siniora  said  it  was  another  sign  that  \ 
"weare  not  allowed  self -expression."  j 

Mr.  Vlshubsky  saw  the  case  as  an  $ 
example  of  the  la rger.  injury  done  by  , 
the  failure  of  the  peace  process.  "It’s  , 
not  just  a  roreign  policy  question,"  he 
said.  ‘‘If  is  seeping  into  our  fiber  as  a  t 
nation."  Then  he  said:  * 

"I  am  ready  to  join  Hanna  Siniora  t 
in  protesting  about.  Mr.  Awad  We  j 
may  save  this  or  that  man  from  mjus-  r 
tice.  But  it  will  go  on  unless  we  solve 
the  basic  problem.  I. don’t  want  to'  f 
be  the  Red  Cross.  I  want  to  be  the  Q 
Pasteur  who  has  the  cure  for  the  sick-  /  j. 
ness.”  ‘ 


ganizatxon  as  the  "sole  legitimate 
representative"  of  the  Palestinians. 

This  change  of  focus  is  long  over¬ 
due,  for  two  reasons.  First,  pride  and 
passions  aside,  the  Arabs’  conflict 
with  Israel  is  essentially  peripheral 
to  most  of  them.  Palestinians  are  few 
in  number  and  nowhere  do  they 
starve.  The  long  history  of  military 
fail ure  against  Israel  and  the  con¬ 
flict's  immense  cost  make  it  clear 
that  the  obsession  with  Israel  cannot 
last  forever. 

The  P.L.O.  seeks  political  sover¬ 
eignty,  but  however  vital  this  goal  is 
to  Yasir  Arafat,  it  lacks  urgency  for 
other  Arabs,  especially  when  com¬ 
pared  to'the  Iranian  threat  The  Arab 
'states  today  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  devoting  their  resources  to  this 
dream. 

Also,  Arab  leaders  see  no  obvious 
steps  to  break  out  of  the  current  im¬ 
passe  with  IsraeL  None  of  them  likes 
the  way  things  are,  but  they  have  few 
alternatives.  Cooperation  with  Israel 
permits  Jordan's  Government  slowly 
to  gain  access  to  the  West  Bank 
President  Hosni  Mubarak  of  Egypt 
devotes  the  bulk  of  his  attention  to  do¬ 
mestic  problems.  President  Hafez  al- 
Assad  of  Syria  has  not  achieved  the 
"strategic  parity"  with  Israel  he 
deemed  necessary  before  taking  uni¬ 
lateral  action.  And,  obviously,  no  one 
in  Lebanon  is  in  a  position  to  do  much 
about  IsraeL 

Second,  unlike  the  more  symbolic 
conflict  with  Israel,"  the  war  between 
Iraq  and  Iran  demands  concrete  and 
immediate  action.  This  brutal  con¬ 
flict  —  the  fourth  largest  of  the  20th 

Daniel  Pipes  is  director  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Research  Institute  and 
editor  of  Orbis.  its  quarterly  journal. 
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Aftershocks  for  Silicon  Valley 


By  Richard  Raysman 
and  Peter  Brown 

The  aftershocks  of  the 
United  States  Supreme 
Court's  decision  to  up¬ 
hold  the  conviction  of 
The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter  R.  Foster 
Winans  and  two  co-conspirators  are 
likely  to  be  felt  dramatically  in  the 
high-tech  world  of  Silicon  Valley. 

A  centerpiece  of  the  decision  was 
the  finding  that  Mr.  Winans’s  misap¬ 
propriation  of  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  owned  by  the  Journal  constituted 
fraud  under  Federal  mail  and  wire 
fraud  statutes.  This  ruling  may  affect 
every  relationship  between  an  em¬ 
ployer  who  owns  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  and  an  employee  who  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  such  business  secrets. 

Mr.  Winans  wrote  a  popular  invest¬ 
ment  advice  column.  Heard  on  the 
Street.  The  Court  affirmed  his  crimi¬ 
nal  .conviction  for  knowingly  breach¬ 
ing  a  duty  of  confidentiality  by  misap¬ 
propriating  confidential  information 
gained  in  writing  the  column  to  buy 
stock,  anticipating  the  effect  the  col¬ 
umn  would  have  on  the  financial  mar¬ 
ket  In  condbct  that  die  court  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “shame,”  Mr.  Winans 
reaped  $31,000  as  his  share  of  the  ille¬ 
gal  scheme. 

The  Court  found  that  Mr.  Winans 
committed  a  criminal  act  because 
“even  in  the  absence  of  a  written  con¬ 
tract,  an  employee  has  a  fiduciary  ob¬ 
ligation  to  protect  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  during  the  course  of 

Richard  Raysman  and  Peter  Brown 
are  Manhattan  lawyers  who  special¬ 
ize  in  computer  law.  * 


his  employment."  In  the  Winans  case, 
such  information  had  the  power  to  de 
move  the  stock  market  and  influence  mi 
the  entire  economy  of  the  United  su 
Slates.  na 

Though  the  value  of  confidential  in-  rei 
formation  that  makes  its  way  into  ad 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  subsian-  tht 
tial,  its  value  pales  in  comparison  to  coi 
the  huge  investment  in  intellectual  pri 
property  made  by,  say,  a  computer 
company  in  computer  software  and  po 
data  bases.  cri 

Computer  programs  and  the  infor-  ha 
mation  surrounding  their  develop-  eir. 
ment  are  perhaps 

the  single  most  — 

valuable  property 

America's  current  The  Winans 

technological  ad¬ 
vances  case  raises 

It  is  estimated  . 

that  the  value  of  Q  WanUIlfif 
software  created  ° 

in  the  United  tn  hlPTI-tPCn 
States  in  1987  will  LU  AAAoAA  lC^AA 

be  $13.  billion.  In-  pmnlfnT'AAC 
deed,  every  major  CUUJUjycCo. 


deed,  every  major  v 

business,  whether 

a  bank,  insurance  - 

company  or  a 
manufacturer,  has  a  huge  investment 
in  software  and  data. 

The  high  mobility  of  professionals 
in  the  computer  industry  has  long 
been  a  source  of  concern  to  employ¬ 
ers.  because  key  employees  fre¬ 
quently  are  lured  across  the  street  to 
work  for  a  competitor  or  decide  to 
stan  a  new  business  that  becomes  a 
competitor. 

To  date,  an  employer's  only  de¬ 
fenses  against  theft  of  proprietary  in¬ 
formation  have  been  internal-se¬ 
curity  procedures  and  confidentiality 
agreements  with  employees. 


Upon  discovering  a  theft  of  confi¬ 
dential  information,  the  employer 
might  have  threatened  to  file  a  law¬ 
suit  seeking  an  injunction.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  most  businesses  still  have  not 
recognized  the  unique  competitive 
advantages  they  may  achieve  from 
their  confidential  information,  and 
continue  to  operate  with  no  security 
procedures  at  all. 

The  Winans  decision,  which-  sup¬ 
ports  a  much  stronger  remedy  — 
Criminal  prosecution  —  may  well 
have  a  chilling  effect  upon  all 
employees  in  the  computer  industry; 

It  surely  will  in- 

: -  still  second 

thoughts  in  those 
contemplating  an 
LCUlo  unethical  or  illicit 

use  of  employers' 
JS  ideas. 

The  stakes  have 
g*  been  significantly 

®  raised  for  employ- 

r*  ri  ees  who  leave 

their  high-cech- 
ie  nology  companies 

to  work  for  others 
^ —  and  take  what 

— -  their  employers 

may  allege  to  be 
confidential  information. 

The  employer  can  now  contact  his 
local  United  States  attorney  to  file  a 
criminal  complaint.  While  some 
states,  like  New  York  have  laws  pro¬ 
tecting  information  such  as  secret 
scientific  material,  local  district  at¬ 
torneys  have  not  yet  actively  prose¬ 
cuted  under  these  statutes. 

Until  now,  copyright  protection  has 
proved  to  be  an  important  means  of 
protecting  against  the  infringement 
of  intellectual  property,  particularly 
software  programs. 

Copyright,  a  very  limited  and  spe¬ 


cific  form  of  protection,  mainly  pro¬ 
jects  the  particular  form  of  expres¬ 
sion,  structure  and  format,  whereas 
the  trade-secret  law  protects  basic 
ideas  and  informal  ion. 

Until  the  Winans  decision,  trade-se¬ 
cret  remedies  had  been  available 
only  at  the  state  level  in  civil  actions. 
Now  that  the  Court  has  said  such  in¬ 
tangible  assets  are  a  species  of  prop¬ 
erty  that  deserve  full  protection  of 
the  law.  an  employer  will  be  able  to 
file  a  criminal  complaint  for  illegal 
misappropriation  of  confidential  in¬ 
formation. 

To  protect  their  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  properly,  companies  can  put  into 
effect  copyright  and  trade-secret 
policies.  These  policies  would  enable 
them  correctly  to  secure  such  prop¬ 
erty  and  allow  access  only  to  employ¬ 
ees  with  a  need  to  know. 

Companies  can  also  have  written 
agreements  with  their  employees 
that  include  an  acknowledgement 
that  information  is  to  be  kept  confi¬ 
dential  and  that  disclosure  would 
cause  serious  harm  to  the  company. 

One  problem  raised  by  the  Winans 
decision  is  whether  employees  will  be 
afraid  to  use  ideas  they  originate  dur¬ 
ing  their  employment  to  start  new 
companies  on  their  own,  thus  stifling 
creativity  in  the  computer  industry. 

Since  the  United  States  enjoys  an 
advantage  over  Japan  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  software,  this  inhibition 
would  represent  a  national  disadvan¬ 
tage  for  America. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  moves  trade- 
secret  protection  front  and  center  on 
the  Federal  level,  lower  courts  will 
have  to  pay  attention  to  the  balance 
between  the  need  for  innovation  and 
employers'  rights  as  they  interpret 
the  law  m  the  future.  q 


Washington 

When  the  Reagan  Revolution 
was  in  its  formative  stage  in 
the  late  70's,  and  its  outrid¬ 
ers  were  starry-eyed  about  cutting 
the  monster  called  Big  Government 
down  to  size.  Cap  Weinberger  used  to 
regale  Reaganauts  with  the  Legend 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Seems  that  an  outsider  stumbled 
into  the  musty  bureau  one  day.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  see.  rows  of  bureau¬ 
crats  sat  staring  at  little  piles  of 
paper.  Every  hour  or  so,  noiselessly, 
each  gray-faced  bureaucrat  would 
pass  his  stack  of  paper  on  to  the  next 
desk  and  stare  dully  at  the  new  stack 
on  his  own.  All  was  serene  routine; 
but  then  the  visitor  spotted  a  commo¬ 
tion  in  the  back  of  the  vast  room. 

"Why  is  that  man  crying?”  he  won¬ 
dered.  Sure  enough,  one  of  the  bu¬ 
reaucrats  was  hunched  over  his  desk, 
sobbing,  as  if  bereft  of  his  reason  for 
being. 

The  visitor  accompanied  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  administrator  down  the  long 
row  of  desks  to  the  devastated  offi¬ 
cial.  Asked  why  he  was  distressed, 
the  bureaucrat  replied,  “My  Indian 
died!" 

Cap's  story  drew  a  laugh  because  it 
had  a  point:  Ail  that  waste  would  be 
swept  aside  when  the  Reaganauts 
rode  into  town.  Tax-saving  efficiency 
would  replace  the  environment  of  en¬ 
titlement  that  had  encrusted  Wash¬ 
ington.  Agencies,  even  whole  depart¬ 
ments,  would  be  abolished  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  streamlining. 

!  remembered  that  story  told  by 
the  recently  departed  Reagan  loyalist 
when  reading  that  the  President  had 
come  to  a  "personal  decision"  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  Veterans  Administration, 
with  its  quarter-million  bureaucrats, 
to  the  level  of  a  department,  with  its 
administrator  added  to  the  cabinet. 

That  was  kind  of  a  crusher  for 
more  than  a  few  of  us. 

We  had  winced,  years  ago.  when 
Mr.  Reagan  debauched  the  Medal  of 
Freedom  by  pinning  it  on  a  Holly¬ 
wood  buddy  who  has  been  a  lifetime 
associate  of  Mafia  hoods.  We  were 
dismayed  at  the  President’s  surprise 
embrace  of  the  detested  polygraph. 
We  forced  down  his  refusal  to  cancel 
the  obscenity  at  Bitburg  arranged  by 
his  possibly  drunk  advance  man.  We 


It’s 

the  little 
things 
that 
count. 


gagged  but  did  not  bail  out  com¬ 
pletely  when  he  secretly  paid  ransom 
to  the  Ayatollah. 

Through  all  this,  loyalists  reminded 
themselves  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
"real"  Reagan.  He  accepted  a  neces¬ 
sary  recession  to  stop  the  double-digit 
inflation  ruining  America,  and  then 
reversed  the  seemingly  inexorable 
rise  of  tax  rates;  he  prevented  the 
communization  of  the  seabeds  by 
stopping  the  infamous  Law  o!  the  Sea 
Treaty:  he  rebuilt  our  defenses  and, 
with  the  brilliant  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  brought  the  Russians  to  the 
negotiating  table  on  our  terms;  he 
went  down  the  line  for  the  right 
judges  even  unto  Ginsbork. 

But  in  the  end.  it's  the  little  things 
that  get  you.  Although  we  knew  he  had 
not  reduced  the  size  of  Government, 
and  could  not  deliver  on  his  promised 
abolition  of  the  Energy  Department, 
we  liked  to  think  that  he  understood  the 
principle  at  slake:  Never  glorify  Big 
Government.  Never  let  it  win  the  battle 
of  symbols,  because  then  it  will  win  the 
war  of  the  budget. 

•  When  the  decision  memo  went  to  the 
President  on  the  big-spenders'  plan  to 
elevate  the  V-A.  to  cabinet  status,  the 
White  House  staff  made  the  customary 
conservative  recommendation:  It's  a 
Trojan  horse  to  infiltrate  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  new  entitlements  for  the 
baby  boomers,  so  shoot  it  down.  But 
Ronald  Reagan,  influenced  by  patron¬ 
age-hungry  Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
signed  on  to  the  scheme. 

I’m  a  Reagan-style  veteran;  we  both 
served  easy  time  and  never  heard  a 
shot  fired  in  anger.  We're  not  like  the 
small  percentage  of  combat-duty  vet¬ 
erans  who  were  harmed  during  their 
service  and  who  deserve  long-term 
help;  on  the  contrary;  Army  life  was  a 
democratizing  experience  for  most  of 
us.  and  we  do  not  present  the  nation  a 
belated  bill  for  doing  our  duty. 

Does  anyone  imagine  that  the  vast 
new  clout  given  the  professional  vet¬ 
erans’  lobby  will  not  cost  all  taxpay¬ 
ers  (including  vets  not  seeking  the 
public  trough)  billions  in  the  future? 
This  is  Washington;  a  place  at  the 
cabinet  table  cannot  fail  to  put  bread 
on  the  constituency’s  table. 

Dwight  Eisenhower,  in  the  twilight 
of  his  Presidency,  ruefully  asked 
Sherman  Adams:  "What  happened  to 
all  those  fine  young  people  with  stars 
in  their  eyes  who  sailed  balloons  and 
rang  doorbells  for  us  in  1952?" 

Almost  every  leader  disappoints 
his  ardent  early  supporters.  Having 
compromised  .too  many  principles, 
Mr.  Reagan  is  now  reduced  to  selling 
out  symbols.  Years  from  now,  somf 
po  itjcal  crusader  at  the  head  of  an 
ami-bureauera'ic  movement  will  be 
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The  Quest  to  Build  a  Better  Noise  T rap  The 


By  LAWRENCE  M.  FISHER 

San  Francisco 
s  befits  the  inventor  of  the 
most  successful  noise-re¬ 
duction  system  in  the 
recording  business,  Ray 
iM.  Dolby  speaks  with  a 
soft  voice.  Sitting  in  his  office  at 
Dolby  Laboratories  headquarters 
here,  the  man  who  took  the  hiss  out  of 
tape  recording  and  who  made  high-fi¬ 
delity  music  possible  on  audio  cas¬ 
settes,  talked  quietly  about  Dolby  SR 
—  the  latest  twist  on  his  20-year-old 
Dolby  System  of  banishing  back¬ 
ground  noise. 

The  new  process  is  Mr.  Dolby's  an¬ 
swer  to  digital  recording,  the  comput¬ 
er-derived  technology  behind  today's 
compact  disks.  For  professional  mas¬ 
ter  tapes,  he  objects  to  the  digital  pro¬ 
cess,  which  converts  music  to  a  nu¬ 
meric  code  and  stores  it  on  a  cape 
much  as  data  is  stored  in  a  computer. 
"It  costs  a  lot  of  money;  it's  very 
complicated;  it's  the  wrong  way  to  do 
it,"  he  said. 

Perhaps  more  to  the  point  for  Mr. 
Dolby,  digital  recording  essentially 
ignores  the  hiss  inherent  in  conven¬ 
tional,  or  "analog,"  recording  and 
thus  doesn't  require  the  anti-noise  de¬ 
vices  of  Dolby  Laboratories. 

Dolby  SR  (for  Spectral  Recording) 
Is  the  culmination  of  six  years  of  soli¬ 
tary  work  by  Mr.  Dolby  —  his  quest, 
after  digital  technology  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  late  1970's,  to  further  en¬ 
hance  the  sound  quality  of  conven¬ 
tional  tape  recording. 

"The  whole  development  was  ex¬ 
hausting,  physically  and  emotional¬ 
ly,"  said  the  54-year-old  Mr.  Dolby,  a 
man  of  medium  build  and  graying 
hair.  Turning  over  the  management 
of  his  company  to  his  second-in-com¬ 
mand,  William  Jasper,  he  said,  he  seL 
up  a  lab  on  the  top  floor  of  his  San 
Francisco  home,  where  he  worked  for 
six  years,  seven  days  a  week.  During 
this  period,  he  suffered  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  though  he  can't  say  “how  much 
was  due  to  stress  and  how  much  was 
due  to  plain  old  cholesterol.” 

His  new  technology  reached  profes¬ 
sional  studios  about  a  year  ago;  The 
first  album  recorded  with  it  is  The 
Grateful  Dead's  “In  the  Dark,"  num¬ 
ber  38  on  the  charts  last  week. 

If  SR  sales  to  studios  continue  at 
their  current  pace,  Mr.  Dolby  said,  in 
a  few  months  the  new  device  wilt  be 
more  widespread  than  all  digital  re¬ 
corders  combined.  "I  feel  quite  elat¬ 
ed,"  he  said.  “It's  everything  I'd 
hoped  it  would  be." 

The  view  at  Dolby  Laboratories  is 
that  SR  has  at  least  a  20-year  life 


the  writing  on  the  wall  for  analog  fix- 
its  and  is  probably  looking  for  a  digi¬ 
tal  niche  now,"  he  said. 

Indeed,  Dolby  Laboratories,  with 
operations  in  London  as  well  as  in  San 
Francisco,  is  working  on  digital 
projects.  But  Mr.  Dolby  is  not  person¬ 
ally  involved  with  any  of  them.  The 
rhythm  of  his  speech  speeds  up  when 
he  is  asked  about  the  "inevitable"  re- 
placemen  i  of  analog  by  digital. 

"At  the  turn  of  the  century  people 
talked  of  the  inevitable  replacement 
of  gas  with  electricity,"  he  said.  “I 
don't  want  to  sound  confrontational; 
I’m  not  out  to  get  the  digital  guys.  But 
my  opinion  is  that  for  a  while  SR  and 
digital  will  coexist  in  recording  stu¬ 
dios.  Then  sanity  will  prevail,  and  the 
digital  systems  will  fall  into  disuse." 

Mr.  Dolby  Has  been  fascinated  by 
recording,  and  other  inventions,  since 
boyhood.  His  father,  a  real-estate 
broker  who  loved  to  putter  in  a  home- 
built  shop  and  darkroom,  gave  him 
his  entrepreneurial  drive  and  inven¬ 
tor's  instinct,  he  says. 

That  instinct  was  awakened  during 
Mr.  Dolby's  sophomore  year  at  Se¬ 
quoia  High  School,  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  when  he  met  Alex  Poniatoff, 
the  founder  of  the  Ampex  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  pioneer  of  American  tape 
recording.  Mr.  Poniatoff  needed  a 
.  student  projectionist  to  help  with  a 

ahead  of  it  But  some  in  the.industnr. .  local  Ampex  filmshowing.  Mr.  Dolby,  - 


are  more  skeptical. 

"Dolby  SR  really  is  a  phenomenal 
breakthough,  but  the  record  compa¬ 
nies  have  educated  consumers  that 
‘digitally  recorded*  on  an  album 
cover  is  a  big  plus,"  said  George  Pe¬ 
terson,  associate  editor  of  Mix  maga¬ 
zine,  a  trade  publication. 

Add  to  that  the  advent  of  digital 
audio  tape  for  home  use  and  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  compact  disks,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  pdints  to  a  limited  life  for  ana¬ 
log  products,  says  Ivan  Berger,  tech¬ 
nical  editor  of  Audio  Magazine.  “Ray 
Dolby  is  a  smart  enough  guy  to  see 


part  of  the  school's  audio-visual 
squad,  volunteered.  Soon  after,  he 
began  working  part-time  for  Ampex, 
in  part  on  projects  involving  tape. 

The  association  continued  after  Mr. 
Dolby  enrolled  at  Stanford  Universi¬ 
ty.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  key  member  of 
the  Ampex  team  that  developed  the 
first  video  tape  recorder  in  the  1950's. 
Industry  lore  has  it  that  Ampex 
shelved  the  project  while  Mr.  Dolby 
did  a  stint  in  the  Army  midway 
through  college,  though  Mr.  Dolby 
says  that  recession  was  the  culprit, 
not  his  absence.  ■ 
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After  graduating  in  1957  with  an 
electrical  engineering  degree,  Mr. 
Dolby  accepted  a  physics  fellowship 
at  Cambridge  University’s  Cavendish 
Laboratory.  As  he  pursued  his  Ph.D. 
—  working  with  X-ray  analysis,  vac- 
cuums,  "a  whole  ragbag  of  interest¬ 
ing  technologies,"  he  said  —  he  in¬ 
dulged  his  love  for  music,  taking  in 
(and  recording)  campus  musical  per¬ 
formances. 

In  1963,  he  left  Cambridge  for  the 
Punjab  region  of  India,  where  he 
spent  two  years  setting  up  a  scientific 
instrumentation  laboratory  as  a 
United  Nations  adviser.  Noise  was  al¬ 
ways  on  his  mind.  "I  was  doing 
recording  at  Cambridge,  and  1 
thought  about  noise  reduction;  in 
India,  I  had  my  recorder  with  me  and 
thought  about  noise  reduction."  be 
said. 

In  1965,  he  did  something  about  it 
He  founded  Dolby  Laboratories  with 
a  staff  of  four  and  $25,000  from  his 
savings  and' from  friends.  His  head¬ 
quarters:  London.  He  liked  the  city, 
he  says,  and  thought  his  money  would 
go  further  there. 

His  first  customer  was  Decca 
Records,  which  used  his  system  on  a 
recording  of  Vladimir  Ashkenazy 
playing  Mozart  piano  concertos.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  Dolby,  who  had  thought  his 
technology  would  merely' help  him' 
raise  money  for  his  X-ray  experi¬ 
ments  and  other  projects,  realized 
that  noise  reduction  would  be  his 
focus  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

His  name  was  becoming  inextrica¬ 
bly  linked  with  the  anti-hiss  process: 
He  had  dubbed  it  the  SN  Stretcher,  an 
allusion  to  the  signal-to-noise  ratio. 
But  one  day,  in  an  elevator  at  Pye 
Records  in  London,  "I  heard  an  engi¬ 
neer  say,  ‘We  have  to  take  the  Dolbys 
from  Studio  A  to  Studio  B,‘ "  he  said. 
"My  hair  stood  on  end.  I'd  never 
heard  my  name  used  that  way." 


Though  he  still  tends  to  talk  of  “A- 
Type."  ‘‘B-TypeJ’  or  "SR,”  he  has 
learned  the  value  of  his  name  —  mov¬ 
ing  quickly  a  few  years  ago  when 
British  rock  musician  Thomas  Rob¬ 
ertson  began  releasing  his  electronic- 
music  records  under  the  name 
Thomas  Dolby.  The  musician  now  has 
an  agreement  with  Dolby  under' 
which  he  can  use  the  name  in  limited 
ways. 

.  Mr.  Dolby  doesn't  always  move  so 
quickly,  though.  "Ray  is  not  always 
on  the  money,"  said  Ralph  Hodges,  a 
contributing  editor  of  Stereo  Review, 
and  a  former  communications  man¬ 
ager  for  Dolby  Laboratories.  "Some 
of  his  more  notable  successes  have  ei¬ 
ther  followed  an  initial  failure  or 
come  when  he's  been  dragged  kicking 
and  screaming  into  things." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Dolby  readily  gives 
credit  to  loan  Alien,  Dolby's  vice 
president  for  advanced  marketing, 
for  expanding  the  market  for  A-Type 
Dolby  (used  in  studios)  from  classi¬ 
cal  to  rock.  Others  say  Mr.  Alien's 
marketing  was  also  responsible  for 
the  success  of  Dolby  Stereo  in  film. 

■As  for  B-Type,  the  Dolby  System’s 
consumer  version,  it  was  Henry 
Kloss,  then  president  of  the  KLH  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who 
pushed  Mr.  Dolby  to  bring  the  system 
to  market  in  1968.  (C-Type,  a  more  so¬ 
phisticated  consumer  version,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1980.) 

“Ray  is  a  quite  conservative  chap,” 
Mr.  Kloss  said.  Mr.  Dolby,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  wanted  to  wait  for  demand  to 
develop  before  introducing  a  version 
for  the  home  market.  “I  told  him  the 
world  doesn't  work  that  way,  that 
somebody  would  do  it  and  not  in  the 
preferred  way,"  he  said. 

Product  development  is  what  Mr. 
Dolby  likes  —  his  management  style 
is  based  on  it.  With  the  exception  of 
William  Jasper,  the  president  -  of 
Dolby  since  1983,  nearly  all  company 
employees  have  technical,  not  mana¬ 
gerial,  backgrounds. 

"Until  Jasper's  appearance  in  1979, 
the  company  tried  to  manage  itself, 
said  Mr.  Hodges  of  Stereo  Review. 
“Whenever  the  company  appeared 
close  to  the  red,  they  would  develop 
new  products  and  save  the  day." 

That  didn’t  always  work.  Soon  after 
he  arrived,  Mr.  Jasper  found  the  com¬ 
pany  veering  toward  the  red.  He  laid 
off  roughly  a  third  of  Dolby’s  employ¬ 
ees  in  London  and  in  San  Francisco, 
its  headquarters  since  1975. 

“Ray  knew  how  to  manage;  he  had 
been  successful  for  14  years  up  to  that 
time,”  Mr.  Jasper  said.  "But  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  cash  crunch.  We 
really  didn't  have  a  budgeting  sys¬ 
tem.  We  didn't  have  the  tools  in  place 
to  warn  us  we  had  a  problem." 

Today,  with  sales  almost  equally 
divided  among  professional  record¬ 
ing,  film  and  royalties  from  con¬ 
sumer  equipment,  Dolby  Laborato¬ 
ries  —  still  owned  entirely  by  Mr. 
Dolby  —  says  its  revenues  exceeded 
$29  million  last  year  and  that  it  has 
averaged  a  10  percent  pre-tax  return 
on  revenues  for  several  years. 
Though  its  professional  division  is 
threatened  by  digital,  Dolby  still  en¬ 
joys  near-monopolies  in  high  fidelity 
film  sound  and  consumer  recording. 


An  Academic  Way  to  Beat  the  Market 


By  JAN  M.  ROSEN 


What  investor  would 
not  be  pleased  to  have 
the  insider’s  edge, 
that  board  room’s -eye 
view  of  corporate 
plans  that  would  surely  mean  money 
in  the  market? 

But  suppose  you  are  not  among  the 
privileged  few.  Not  to  worry,  say  two 
Cornell  professors  who  have  done 
new  research  on  trading' by  corporate 
insiders,  such  as  employees,  board 
members,  attorneys  or  accountants 
who  have  access  to  private  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  affect  the  performance 
of  a  company’s  stock.  (Such  trading 
is  legal,  subject  to  certain  rules  on 
disclosure  and  timing.)  Insiders 
failed  to  exploit  their  advantage,  they 
say,  and  the  small  .investor  can  still 
beat  the  market. 

“It  is  incredibly  wrong  to  follow  in¬ 
siders."  Dr.  Steven  Carvell  said.  "It's 
like  asking  parents  how  handsome 
their  son  is.  How  many  have  ugly, 
stupid  children  —  in  their  percep¬ 
tion?" 

He  and  Dr.  Avner  Arbel.  both  pro¬ 
fessors  of  finance  in  Cornell’s  School 
of  Hotel  Administration,  did  the  re¬ 
search  in  two  ways.  First,  they  identi¬ 
fied  the  20  top-performing  stocks  on 
the  three  major  exchanges  —  60. 
stocks  in  all  —  for  the  first  half  of  1987 
and  studied  the  insider  trades  in 
those  companies  that  were  reported 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission. 

“They  should  have  bought,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Arbel  said,  "but  we  got  amaz¬ 
ing  results  —  zero  net  insider  trading. 
The  insiders  were  ineffective  in  pre¬ 
dicting  their  own  companies.”  One 
reason,  he  suggested,  was  that,  while 
insiders  know  their  companies  well, 
they  do  not  know  the  market. 

The  second  aspect  of  their  research 
was  to  identify  the  25  stocks  most 
heavily  bought  by  insiders  in  those 
six  months  and  to  do  traditional  fun¬ 
damental  and  technical  analyses  on 
them. 


"There  was  not  one  stock  in  all  of 
them  that  we  could  in  good  con¬ 
science  recommend,"  Professor  Car¬ 
vell  said.  As  a  group,  those  25  issues 
went  up  12.3  percent  including  divi¬ 
dends,  while  the  Standard  &  Poor's 
500  advanced  15  percent. 

The  professors  believe  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  they  devised,  the  neglected  firm 
strategy,  is  far  more  effective.  Both 
have  written  about  iL  Professor  Ar- 
bei's  book,  "How  to  Beat  the  Market 
With  High-Performance  Generic 
Stocks,"  was  reprinted  in  paperback 
by  The  New  American  Library  late 
last  year.  Professor  Carvell  and  Paul 
St  rebel,  a  professor  in  Lausanne, 


19,  they  did  comparative  perform¬ 
ance  studies  for  the  period  Oct.  1 
through  Oct.  19.  The  32  neglected 
stocks  they  were  following  declined 
16.8  percent,  while  the  25  stocks  most 
widely  recommended  by  analysts  in 
the  month  before  the  collapse  fell  29.7 
percent;  the  Dow  average  dropped  33 
percent  and  the  S.&  P.  500  lost  31.4 
percent. 

One  reason  for  this  performance  is 
that  neglected  stocks  are  generally 
underpriced.  Thus,  they  have  much 
more  upside  potential  than  downside. 

The  study  supported  these  findings. 
The  only  common  denominator 
among  the  strongest  stocks  was  that 


Two  Cornell  professors  give  their _ 

highest  marks  to  neglected  stocks  and 


caution  against  imitating  insiders. 


Switzerland,  wrote  "In  the  Shadows 
of  Wall  Street,"  which  was  published 
by  Prentice-Hal!  in  October. 

“The  market  is  probably  quite  effi¬ 
cient  in  the  widely  followed  stocks." 
Professor  Carvell  said.  "It  is  less  effi¬ 
cient  in  the  shadowy  part."  It  is  in  the 
shadows,  away  from  the  glare  of  the 
analysts'  and  institutions’  spotlights, 
that  the  neglected  or  generic  stocks’ 
are  found.  The  trick,  of  course,  is  to 
separate  the  high-performance  ge¬ 
neric  stocks  from  the  dogs  lurking  in 
the  shadows. 

The  two  professors  found  that  the 
neglected  companies  not  only  bring 
profits  in  a  rising  market,  but  also 
suffer  less  than  other  issues  in  a  fall¬ 
ing  market.  Using  a  computer,  they 
determined  that  from  1976  through 
1985  neglected  stocks  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  advanced  25.3 
percent  a  year,  while  the  Standard  & 
Poor's  500-stock  index  rose  13.4  per¬ 
cent  annually  and  the  Dow  Jones  in¬ 
dustrial  average8  percent. 

After  the  market  collapse  of  Oct 


they  were  relatively  neglected  by  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  top  performers  on 
each  exchange  were  A.  H.  Robins, 
which  was  held  by  33  institutions  and 
rose  224  percent  on  the  Big  Board; 
Blocker  Energy,  owned  by  10  institu¬ 
tions  and  up  513  percent  on  the  Amex, 
and  Pengea  Petroleum,  held  by  six  in¬ 
stitutions  and  up  19-fold  over  the 
counter. 

By  contrast,  International  Business 
Machines,  which  is  in  the  portfolios  of 
1,700  institutions,  rose  only  35  per¬ 
cent,  to  $162.50,  in  the  six  months. 

To  find  the  high-performance  ■ 
stocks,  the  professors  and  their  stu¬ 
dents  use  I.B.M.  PC-AT  computers, 
Microsearch  screening  software  de¬ 
veloped  by  Shears  on  Lehman  Broth¬ 
ers  and  several  data  bases.  The  stu¬ 
dents  compete  with  a  paper  portfolio, 
beginning  with  an  imaginary  $1  mil¬ 
lion. 

Obviously,  in  selecting  stocks  they 
are  looking  at  many  factors,  But  in 
summary,  their  approach  is  to  iden¬ 
tify  stocks  not  widely  followed  by 
analysts  nor  extensively  held  by  insti¬ 


tutions,  eliminating  those  where  debt 
levels  are  excessive  and  default  or 
bankruptcy  is  a  possibility.  Then  they 
study  earnings  potential,  using,  for 
example,  Value  Line  or  the  Institu¬ 
tional  Brokers  Estimate  Service; 
they  also  look  for  stocks  with  strong 
growth  potential.  They  check  the 
price/earnings  ratio  to  be  sure  it  is 
below  the  industry  average  and  not 
above  the  stock’s  historical  level.  Fi¬ 
nally,  they  make  sure  the  stocks  have 
not  yet  moved  up  in  price,  consider¬ 
ing  their  current  earnings  and  ex¬ 
pected  growth. 

If  you  enjoy  the  hands-on  approach, 
the  professors’  books  spell  out  how  to 
identify  and  analyze  promising  ne¬ 
glected  stocks.  The  information 
needed  Is  generally  available  in  the 
daily  newspaper  financial  page's  and 
at  the  library,  but  a  computer  and  a 
good  screening  program  and  data 
base  will  make  your  research  much 
easier. 

Suppose  you  would  like  to  have  it 
both  ways  —  investing  in  generic 
stocks  without  the  exhaustive  re¬ 
search.  That  is  possible,  too.  A  recent 
Cornell  graduate,  Brian  Klapper, 
formed  the  Generic  Stock  Investment 
Service  (P.O.  Box  6567,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
14851).  In  July,  with  the  professors 
serving  as  advisers,  he  began  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newsletter,  that  selects  and 
discusses  eight  stocks  a  month.  The 
stocks  in  the  professors'  post-Oct.  19 
study  were  the  32  recommended  by 
the  service  so  far. 

Among  the  service’s  recent  stock 
choices  were  Shaklee,  which  was 
trading  at  $14  when. recommended; 
Philips  Van  Heusen,  $8.75;  Domtar, 
$9,875,  and  Reebok,  $12  —  all  of  them 
on  the  Big  Board  —  and  an  Amex 
issue,  Heico,  at  $15. 

"There's  a  conundrum,”  Professor 
Carvell  said.  “If  we’re  highly  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  will  ruin  the  neglected  ef¬ 
fect”.  So  they  decided  to  limit  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  newsletter  to  5,000  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  With 
only  1,000  subscribers  so  far,  the  four- 
month-old  newsletter  pose  no  danger] 
to  the  neglected  stock  strategy.  j 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

E.  F.  Hutton 
Goes  on  the  Block 


E.  F.  Hutton  is  for  sale.  The  stock 
market  collapse  last  month  and  the 
likelihood  of-  a  downgrading  in  Its 
credit  rating  were  the  final  blows  to  a 
securities  firm  that  has  been  strug¬ 
gling  since  it  pleaded  guilty  two  years 
ago  to  a  check-kiting  scheme  that  de¬ 
frauded  banks  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Last  year,  when  most  of  Wall  Street 
was  awash  in  profits,  Hutton  had  a 
loss  of  $90.3  million.  The  potential  bid¬ 
ders  for  Hutton  include  TransAmeri- 
ca,  Dean  Witter  and  Shears  on  Leh¬ 
man.  The  strongest  overture  came 
from  She  arson,  which  had  offered  to 
buy  Hutton  a  year  ago  for  $50  a  share, 
or  a  total  of  $1.6  billion.  That  bid  was 
spurned  by  Hutton  officials.  Analysts 
said  that  now,  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
market  plunge,  Hutton  would  prob¬ 
ably  fetch  about  $1  billion. 

Interest  rates  were  cut  in  Europe. 
Monetary  officials  in  West  Germany, 
France  and  the  Netherlands  lowered 
rates  as  a  reward  to  Washington  for 
reaching  an  agreement  on  reducing 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  All  three 
nations  cut.  rates  by  a  quarter  of  a 
percentage  point,  knocking  the  short¬ 
term  rate  for  borrowings  by  German 
banks  to  3.25  percent.  The  cuts  were 
seen  as  a  sign  that  international  coop¬ 
eration  was  improving  after  several 
contentious  months.  The  United  . 
States  had  been  putting  pressure  on 
West  Germany  to  stimulate  its  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  hope  that  Germans  would 
buy  more  American  goods. 

The  economy  was  more  robust  in 
the  third  quarter  than  originally 
thought.  A  revised  figure  said  the 
value  of  all  goods  and  services 
produced  in  the  July-September 
period  was  up  4.1  percent,  instead  of 
the  original  estimate  of  3.8  percent. 
Analysts  said  the  strength,  in 'gross 
national  product  should  help  offset 
the  damage  from  the  October  stock 
plunge.  It  now  appears  that  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration's  target  of  3.2 
percent  growth  for  the  entire  year 
will  be  met 

The  inflation  gauge  of  the  .G.N.P. 


Smart  GoJdentwrg 

soared  again,  and  overall  commodi¬ 
ties  indexes  showed  gains  that-  began 
to  produce  some  new  unease  about 
inflation  prospects. 

T.W.A.  bought  a  stake  in  Texaco, 
paying  $348  million  for  12  million 
shares  and  the  voting  rights  of  an 
additional  12  million  shares.  The 
seller  was  Robert  Holmes  a  Court, 
the  Australian  investor  who  must 
raise  cash  after  reportedly  taking  a 
beating  in  the  stock  market  plunge. 
He  sold  the  Texaco  shares  for  $108 
million  less  than  he  had  paid  for  them 
in  May.  The  purchase  makes  T.W.A. 
the  largest  holder  of  Texaco  stock 
and  means  that  Carl  G  Icahn,  the  air¬ 
line's  chairman,  coukl  play  a  key  role 
in  resolving  the  legal  battle  between 
Texaco  and  Pennzoil.  Talks  between 
the  two  oil  companies  were  reported 
to  have  resumed  - 

BeU  &  Howell  got  an  offer  of  $602 
million  from  a  group  led  by  the  Texas 
investor  Robert  M.  Bass  and  some  of 
the  company’s  top  executives.  A  bid¬ 
ding  war  is  expected.  MacMillan  Inc 


was  also  revised  upward,  toa  3.3  per-  arid  .  the  British  publisher .  Robert 


cent  annual  rate,  from  2.7  percent 
Corporate  profits  from  current  pro¬ 
duction  jumped  5.7  percent,  after  a  l 
percent  gain  in  the  second  quarter. 

The  1988  fiscal  year  started  with  a 
splash  of  red  ink  in  the  Government’s 
accounts.  For  October,  the  first 
month  of  the  new  year,  the  Federal 
deficit  was  $30.7  billion,  the  biggest 
monthly  shortfall  since  May. 

The  markets  languished  in  dull 
trading  typical  of  Thanksgiving  week. 
For  stocks,  the  only  thing  even  ap¬ 
proaching  excitement  was  a  40-point 
spurt  in  the  Dow  Jones  industrial 
average  on  Tuesday  in  reaction  to  the 
cuts  in  European  interest  rates. 
Otherwise,  the.  market  drifted  down¬ 
ward,  with  the  Dow  finishing  the 
week  at  1,910.48,  off  3.15  points.  The 
bond  market  weakened  a  little  each 
day.  The  week's  major  Treasury  auc¬ 
tion  saw  five-year  notes  priced  to 
yield  8.30  percent,  down  from  8.48 
percent  in  the  August  auction. 

The  dollar  headed  lower,  with  a 
British  pound  costing  $1.80  on  Friday, 
a  five-year  high.  Gold  prices  had 
small  but  steady  rises.  Copper  prices 


Maxwell  have  each  expressed  inter¬ 
est  in  buying  the  publishing  company. 
The  Bass  group  might  have  a  head 
start,  since  it  already  holds  a  16  per¬ 
cent  stake,  but  analysts  point  out  that 
a  foreign  bidder  like  Mr.  Maxwell  can 
buy  a  company  with  relatively  cheap 
dollars. 


Sales  of  vehicles  fell  2.1  percent  in 
mid-November.  Compared  with  the 
period  last  year,  light-truck  sales 
were  up  19  percent,  but  that  could  not 
make  up  for  a  ' 12  percent  decline  in 
car  purchases.  The  seasonally  ad¬ 
justed  annual  selling  rate  was  6  mil¬ 
lion  vehicles,  down  from  the  year- 
earlier  rate  of  6.7  million. 


United  Airlines  enlisted  a  union  in 
its  antitakeover  defenses.  An  unusual 
clause  in  its  contract  with  the  ma¬ 
chinists  gives  three  unions  the  right 
to  top  any  takeover  bid  and  also  al¬ 
lows  them  to  strike  or  to  reopen  con¬ 
tract  talks,  should  any  investor  acr 
quire  20  percent  of  the  company. 
United’s  pilots  have  been  trying  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  carrier. 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  NOVEMBER  27, 1 987 

(Consolidated) 


Company 

Salas 

Last 

NatChng 

Noes  Ut - 

24,182.800 

20% 

-  % 

Duq  Lt _ 

17,961,500 

11% 

+  % 

FJntate - - 

6,546,800 

41% 

+  1% 

HuttEF _ 

5,101,400 

28% 

+  8% 

WaIMt _ 

5,084,400 

25 

-'2% 

Dorn  Rs _ 

4,921,400 

41% 

-  % 

UtaPL _ 

4,910,300 

28  V. 

+  .% 

Gen  El _ 

4,800,000 

43% 

-  1% 

IBM _ 

4,643^00 

114% 

-  2% 

A  Exp  . 

4,379,100 

23% 

-  % 

Xerox _ _ 

4,206,100 

56 

-  % 

Phil  Pet _ 

4,115,800 

11% 

♦  % 

Exxon _ _ 

4,063,700 

39% 

-  1% 

AT&T  _. 

4,044£00 

28 

% 

Phil  Mr  „ 

3.954,700 

88% 

-  1% 

Standard  &  Poor's 
400  Indus!  _  284.1  275.0 

20  Tramp  190.7  183.2 

40  Utils _  105.7  104.4 

40  Financial  _  22J3  21.9 

500  Stocks  ™  247.9  240.3 


275.2. ; -1:56. 
1842  -0.34 

104.6  -0.93 

■21.8  -049' 
240.3  -1.66  / 


Dow  Jones 

30  Indus! - 19852  18892  1910.*  -3.15 
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EVEN  in  December, .  there  are 
many  gardening  possibilities. 

There  are  always  rainless  periods 
when  the  soil  can  be  tuned  and 
manure  or  compost  dug  ini  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  other  hilly  places  with 
similar  heavy  soil,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  grow  edibles  until  February,  un¬ 
less  you  can  mix  'large  quantities  of 
sea-shore  sand  or  venrncuUte  into 
your  ground. 

1  would  advise  Jerusalem  garcfen- 
ere  to  sow  parsley,  garden  cress, 
mustard,  celery,  "dill,  onion  bulblets 
for  green  onions  arid  other  kitchen 
herbs,  in  small  kalkar  flats,  which 
can  easily  be  moved  for  protection 
in  bad  weather.  Patience  is  needed 
to  grow  herbs,  from  seed,  because 
germination  generally  takes  a  long 
time.  Exceptions  are  garden  Cress, 

C‘on  bulblets- and  mustard;  which 
be  harvested  within  two  or  three, 
weeks.  In  the  plains  and  regions 
with  light  or  medium  soils,  you  can 
grow  a  tong  list  of  vegetables  in  De¬ 
cember  for  harvest  in  late  spring; 
carrots,  radishes,  lettuce,  kohlrabi, 
winter  spinach,  white  or  green  on¬ 
ions,  beetroots,  broad  beans  and 
peas.  Most  soils  with  the  right  culti¬ 
vation  will  produce  a  satisfying  crop 
of  edibles. 

Vegetables  growing  is  not  just  a 
short  cut  to  cheaper  meals,  though 
this  is  a  bonus.  The  act  of  cultivating 
the  soil  —  even  half  an  hour  in  the 
garden  -  provides- a  welcome  con¬ 
trast  to  the  tension  of  everyday  life. 
There  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  thrill  of  harvesting .  your  own 
fresh  foodstuff  straight  from  the  gar¬ 
den.  Ask  your  greengrocer  for 
some  healthy  potatoes  with  viable 
.ajrrouts.  These  can  be  also  grown 
now  in  light  or  medium  soil  for  har¬ 
vest  at  Pessah. 

Although  the  rose  has  been  on 
this  earth  for  millions  of  years,  only 
recently  has  it  been  accepted  as  the 
“queen  of  garden  flowers.”  The 
change  in  our  attitude  is  due  to  the 
magnificent  work  of  the  plant  breed¬ 
er,  which  reached  a  climax  with  the 
production  of  the  modem  Hybrid 
Tea  and  the  Floribunda;  Breath¬ 
taking  new  colours  were  combined 
with  vigorous  growth  properties  and 
ISO  years  of  hybridization  has  given 
us  the  perfect  bedding  plant. 

The  end  of  December  is  the  best 
time  to  set  out  roses  in  this  country. 
Modem  roses  are  not  grown  on  their 
own  roots,  they  are  budded  on  to 
the  roots  of  wild  roses 'or  their  close 
relatives.  Israel ,  today,  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  rose-growing  coun¬ 
tries.  Millions  of  roses,  all  of  superb 
quality,  are  exported  each  year,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  quantities  need 
on  the  home  market. 

JN  THE  LAST  edition  of  the  Green 
Wages  (available  from  19,  Zeitlin  St. 
Tel  Aviv,  Tel.  03-263378)  you’ll  find 
30  names  of  specialized  rose  nurser¬ 
ies  in  Israel.  They  produce  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  grafted,  bare-rooted 
rose  stocks  yearly.  They  are  grown  ' 
and  budded  in  the  fields  and  dtigup 
for  sale  in  the  vrf&fer  period:  Brit 
you  need  not  go  far  to  buy  your 
roses.  From  December’s  end  all 
nurseries  in  and  around  town' will 
have  received  large  quantifies  of 
bare-rooted  roses  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  growers,  at  about  NIS.4-5.per 
plant. 


THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL 
GUITAR  FESTIVAL.  Duo  Assad 
(Brazil).  (Tzavta  Theatre,  Td  Aviv, 
November  28).  Works  by  Fernando 
Sot,  Rameau,  Debussy,  PiazoUa  (Ar¬ 
gentina),  Wagner,  Tfso  (Brazil),  Eg- 
berto  Gismonti  (Brazil),  Villa-Lo¬ 
bos,  Sergio  Assad. 

fftJO  ASSAD  turns  guitar  music 
into  something  exciting  and  musical¬ 
ly  rewarding.  For  them,  playing  to¬ 
gether  means  creating  one  instru¬ 
ment,  with  the  two  complementing 
each  other,  or  dividing  the  music 


FESTIVE  CONCERT.  THEGTITF 
CHOIR  directed  by  Shimon  Ben- 
Ami.  Yuliana  Gficfc,  soprano;  Bra¬ 
cks  Ofi,  soprano;  Hava  Bergner, 
alio,  arid  Or  Ben-Natan,  bass,  frith 
Vered  Michaefi,  piano.  Haifa,  Leo 
Baeck  Auditorium,  November  25. 
Traditional  songs,  Israefi  songs  by 
Ben-Haim,  Shemer.  Even-Or,  etc. 

THE  EVENING  was  a  .  farewell 


Coming  up  roses 

,  Gardener's  Comei/  Walter  Frankl 


A  tea  hybrid  rose,  grown  in  France 


ROSES  need  no  special  treatment 
nor  beds  of  their  own.  Combine 
them  with  shrubbery,  annuals,  per¬ 
ennials  or  bulbs,  and  led  them  ariri 
their  share  of  colour  and  beauty  to 
-  the  garden.  Make  sure  that  they  are 
not  overshadowed  by  tall  growers 
and  there  is  space  around  them  for 
air  circulation.  They  can  be  planted 


1-1-50  metres  apart.  This  recom¬ 
mended  distance  probably  derives 
from-  the  Victorian  era  when  crino¬ 
lines  were  in  vogue  and  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  difficult  for  the 
mistress  of  the  home  to  pick  or  ad¬ 
mire  the  blooms.  There  is  no  reason 
why  roses  should  not  be  planted  as 
dose  as  40  -  50  centimetres. 

Roses  like  full  sunshine  and  for 
best  flowering  should  have  5-6 
hours  of  sun  daily.  A  spot  that  gets 
early  morning  sun  is  preferable  to 
one  that  gets  only  afternoon  stn* 
The  best  soil  is  a  well-drained, 
crumby  loam  with  a  day  subsoil 
which  helps  retain  moisture  within 
reach  of  the  roots.  It  will  also  hold 
plant  foods  that  would  rapidly  wash 
or  leach  out  of  deep  sandy  sods.  In 
sandy  soils  you  need  to  water  and 
feed  a  little  more  often  than  in  soQ 
with  higher  day  content. 

Roses  continue  to  flower  each 
season  even  in  sofl  with  unfed  soil, 
but  quality,  stem  length  and  general 
vigour  as  well  as  number  of  blooms 
and  fragrance  axe  greatly  improved 
by  moderate,  regular  feeding.  Over¬ 
feeding  can  be  more  detrimental 
than  starvation,  actually  impover¬ 
ishing  them  by  damaging  their  roots 
and  preventing  normal  food  intake. 
To  plant,  make  holes,  70  cm.-  deep 
and  about  ^50  cirri  wide fn^tfiameter; K  ■ 
Mix  foe  excavated  soil  wifo  compost 
or  well-rotted  cow  manure  (50-50) 
and  return  half  of  the  mixture  to  the 
hole.  Then  shape  a  small  mound 
inside  the  trench  and  stand  the  rose 
plant  upright  on  it,  spreading  foe 
roots  over  the  mound.  Cover  foe 


roots  with  a  few  handfuls  of  pure 
sand  and  fill  the  hole  so  that  the 
crown  or  bud  union  is  at  ground 
level.  The  crown  or  bud  union  is  the 
slightly  bulbous  swelling  where  the 
variety  has  been  budded  to  the  well- 
rooted  briar  cutting,  usually  15-30 
cm.  above  foe  roots. 

After  positioning  the  plant,  firm 
the  soil  and  slowly  add  about  two 
litres  of  water;  do  not  disturb  until 
foe  soil  has  absorbed  the  water. 
Gently  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  hole 
without  further  firming  and  fashion 
the  surplus  soil  into  a  saucer-shape 
about  20  cm.  apart  from  the  stem  to 
direct  water  down  to  the  roots. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  of  roses 
is  based  on  flower  characteristics 
and  use.  The  groupings  will  help  you 
to  choose  varieties  suited  to  your 
gardens. 

□  Garden  or  bush  roses.  All  variet¬ 
ies  have  upright  growth  and  do  not 
require  support.  They  are  useful  for 
display  and  cut  flowers.  The  most 
popular  varieties  of  roses  are  wihthin 
this  category,  including  Hybrid  Tea 
roses,  Floribundas  and  Gran  diflo¬ 
ras.  Hybrid  Teas  are  the  most  com¬ 
mon  roses  in  recent  years,  and  con¬ 
sequently  have  the  greatest  number 
of  newly-developed  varieties.  They 
have  long,  pointed  buds  and  very 
large  flowers.  Most  are  double  flow¬ 
ers  wifo  20-  60  petals.  Wifo  good 
culture.  Hybrid  Teas  can  bloom 
continuously  from  late  spring  to  fell. 
Some  of  my  tea  roses  produce  flow¬ 
ers  as  late  as  November.  Hybrid  Tea 
roses  bloom  either  singly  or  in  small 
dusters  on  long  steins. 

Floribundas  have  smaller  flowers 
than  Hybrid  Teas,  but  they  bloom 
wifatnmcAisIy  in  large  dusters  and 
are  good  for  achieving  a  massed 
bloom  effect.  They  come  in  single  or 
double  forms.  like  Hybrid  Teas 
they  are  available  in  white,  yellow, 
crimson,  pink,  orange,  maroon  and 
purplish-blue.  They  are  bushier  in 
growth  than  Hybrid  Teas. 


A  real  celebration 


equally.  The  accompaniment  to  a 
melody  rings  out  with  vocal  expres¬ 
siveness,  while  the  tone  manages  to 
change  in  timbre  even  after  the 
string  is  struck.  Even  the  quickest 
figuration  is  executed  with  such  per¬ 
fection  that  not  one  tone  is  lost. 


Chords  are  struck  and  resound.  Ru- 
bato  is  fish  and  applied  in  exemplary 
fashion. 

Rameau's  three  pieces  sounded  as 
if  they  were  being  performed  on  the 
harpsichord  (for  which  they  were 
actually  written).  Debussy  emerged 


Disciplined  team-work 


concert  of  the  Gitit  choir,  which  wiH 
shortly  be  inaugurating  a  Jewish 
community  centre  in  Eihenhausen, 
Germany. 

The  programme  was  Jewish  and 
Israeli  music.  In  a  group  of  songs 
by  Haifa  composers  was  an  interest¬ 


ing  Ram  Da-oz  piece,  “Ruah  Be- 
harim”  (Wind  in  the  mountains). 
The  music,  written  for  six  voices  and 
soloists,  illustrated  the  changing 
moods  of  Lea  Goldberg’s  lyrics,  and 
aroused  audience  interest. 

Shimon  Ben- Ami  led  the  group 


ONE  OF 
A  KIND 


There  are  many 
hotels  in  Jerusalem. .. 
But  only  one  super 
three  star  hotel 

►  Strictly  Kosher 

►  Shabbat  elevator 

►  Walking  distance  to  the  city 

center  and  Old  City 

►  Great  family  plan  rates 

►  Facilities  for  family  functions 

Jerusalem  's  one  of  a 
kind  three  star  hotel 

3  Mendele  Street  - 

Jerusalem  92 14?  Israel  d 

"Tel:  02'6631 1 1  Telex;  26336 


Name  . . - . 

Address  . . 

City  . — . . 

Code  . . Tel.  No. 


POLITICAL  DICTIONARY  POLITICAL  DICTIONARY 

OFTHE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL  OFTHE  ARAB  WORLD 

Edited  by  Susan  Hattis  Rolef  .  Yaacov  Shimoni 

zssgExrsr 

■BassEBEr 

outside  the  Arab  world  that  have 

partra^rcxjps^rrraremfflits^  exiled  a  significant  impact  on  Arab 

lar3®Jnd  politics .  500 authoritative  entries, 

providing  concise  up-to-date 
information  on  a  wide  range  of  topics. 

sa^  '.itemait^  relatoris  and  companion  volume  to  the  Political 

Dictionary  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

electoral  patterns.  PubUsheaby  Published  by  Macmillan.  520  pages. 

.  Macmillan,  hardcover,  351  pages.  (41*554  60 

NIS  46.60 

Special  to  JPReaders:  both  booksforNIS  89.00 

To  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post.  POB  81,  Jerusalem  91000 

□  please  send  me  the  PoTitical  Dictionary  of  the  Slate  of  Israel. 

□  please  send  me  the  Political  Dictionary  of  the  Arab  World. 

□  Both  Volumes. 


Grandifloras  are  somewhere  in 
foe  middle,  taller  growing  than  Hy¬ 
brid  Teas,  they  have  more,  but 
smaller  flowers  than  foe  Teas.  The 
most  popular  of  foe  Grandifloras  in 
Israel  is  the  pink  rose  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

□  Climbing  roses.  Unlike  flowering 
vines,  they  have  no  natural  ways  of 
attaching  themselves  to  a  support, 
but  since  their  canes  are  long  and 
pliable,  they  are  trained  and  tied  to 
arbors,  fences,  walls  and  trellises. 
Great  numbers  of  climbers  are  avail¬ 
able  in  a  wide  range  of  colours  and 
sizes.  Some  like  the  species  “cock¬ 
tail”  are  bi-coloured  (red  and 

white).  Some  have  profuse,  early 
blooms  which  die  down  during  the 
summer,  but  return  in  the  autumn. 

A  rambling  rose  is  a  fast-growing 
climber  with  very  long  canes.  These 
canes  bear  small  flowers  in  dense 
clumps.  They  usually  bloom  in  late 
spring  and  again  in  autumn,  but  with 
fewer  flowers. 

Creepers  and  trailers.  These  are 
low-growing  types. that  have  long 
canes  like  the  ramblers  and  climb¬ 
ers,  but  they  produce  larger  flowers. 
They  are  mostly  used  for  ground- 
covers.  Some  are  suitable  also  as 
hedges.  Landscape  roses  don’t  need 
pruning  and  can  be  propagated  by 
ungrafted  top  cuttings. 

P  Shrub  and  dwarf  roses.  These  are 
low-growing,  but  very  compact 
roses,  good  for  borders  and  edges 
along  paths,  and  drive-ways.  Their 
flowers  are  less  spectacular  and  usu¬ 
ally  are  of  foe  single  form.  The  small 
flowered  Polyantha  which  can  be 
found  along  most  green  belts  of  Je¬ 
rusalem’s  highways  are  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  They  can  be  pruned  like 
hedges. 

□  Miniature  roses.  These  offer  con¬ 
tinuous  bloom  on  a  very  small  plant. 
Except  for  size  they  have  the  same 
colours  and  characteristics  as  the 
larger  roses.  They  are  widely  used 
for  bridal  bouquets. 

□  Standard  or  tree  roses  are  bushy 
roses  on  a  tree-like  stem.  They 
reach  a  height  of  about  80-100  cm. 
and  flower  like  the  Tea  Hybrids. 
They  were  very  popular  in  Central 
Europe.  I  ■  remember  them,  bent 
down  in  winter  and  wrapped  in 
straw  against  frost.  In  Israel  they  are 
rare.  Some  may  be  found  in  the 
Wohl  Rose  Garden  near  foe  Knes¬ 
set  m  Jerusalem.  In  Hebrew  they 
are  called  vradim  al  ge. 

Meilandina  roses  are  a  new  cre¬ 
ation  from  foe  famous  Papa  Meil- 
land  nurseries  on  the  French  Rivi¬ 
era.  These  are  very  attractive,  small 
roses,  flowering  in  pink,  red  yellow 
and  white.  They  can  be  potted  in 
balcony  boxes  or  other  suitable  con¬ 
tainers,  as  well  as  planted  as  low 
borders  or  around  trees. 

To  end  this  rich  list  of  varieties  we 
must  add  Pole  roses.  These  are 
climbers,  fixed  to  high  poles  or  col¬ 
umns,  which  reach  a  height  of  about 
four  metres. 

They  have  an  abundance  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  are  very-popular  in  Europe¬ 
an  public  and  castle  gardens.  A  few 
of  them  grow  in  foe  Wohl  Rose  Gar¬ 
den  but  have  not  yet  reached  frill 
height. 

With  this  basic  knowledge,  the 
choice  is  up  to  you,  but  don’t  forget  — 
December  is  planting  time! 


as  dreamy  and  colourful,  like  a  pi¬ 
ano  piece.  Villa-Lobos’s  sound  was 
sombre  and  contemplative.  Piazol- 
la’s  ‘Tango  Suite"  and  foe  jazzy 
pieces  by  Tiso,  Gismonti  and  Assad, 
with  their  myriads  of  tones  rocked 
us  gently  into  a  refined,  veiled 
rhythm.  Each  of  the  programme's 
pieces  revealed  something  new. 

For  all  those  who  love  guitar  mu¬ 
sic,  Sergio  and  Odair  Assad's  con¬ 
cert  was  a  real  celebration  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  foe  highlights  of 
the  festival. 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 


with  competence.  The  singing  was 
dean  and  clear  most  of  foe  time  and 
one  felt  the  discipline  in  foe  team¬ 
work  of  foe  group.  Still  lacking  was 
a  proper  balance  and  blending  of  the 
voices;  the  soprano  group  was  rath¬ 
er  obtrusive  in  several  pieces. 

Traditional  songs  from  various 
Jewish  communities  formed  the  first 
part  of  the  evening  and  there  were 
many  good  solo  parts  by  both  sopra¬ 
nos  and  foe  bass.  The  main  work, 
Braun’s  “Shir  Hashirim,”  was  ren¬ 
dered  with  spirit  and  joy,  and 
proved  a  success  wifo  foe  audience. 

ESTHER  REUTER 


basketball  Maccabi  back  from  the  brink 


BY  DON  GOULD 
YAD  ELTYAHU  .-  Maccabi  Tel 
Aviv  -  obviously  still  wifo  a  hang¬ 
over  from  their  fantastic  win  over 
Barcelona  in  foe  European  Cup  last 
Thursday,  and  already  thinking 
ahead  to  their  important  game 
against  Den  Bosch  of  Holland  on 
Wednesday  —  had  to  rely  on  Motti 
Aroesb’s  jump  shot  from  foe  wing 
wifo  zero  seconds  showing  on  the 
clock  to  beat  a  scrappy  Betar  Tel 
Aviv  team  92-90  in  foe  seventh 
round  of  the  National  Basketball 
League  Jasf  night. 

Maccabi  scored  only  eight  points 
in  foe  final  seven  minutes  of  foe  first 
half  which  helped  them  fall  behind 
to  a  staggering  61-39  at  foe  turn¬ 
about.  Betar  meanwhile,  got  10 
three-pointers  before  foe  interval, 
five  from  Mark  Simpson  and  four 
from  Ronen  Gins  burg,  to  help  them 
careen  ahead. 


Satellite  Masters 
begin  in  Jerusalem 

Post  Sports  Staff 

Both  the  Vanessa  Phillips  wom¬ 
en’s  and  the  Frankel  mens’  satellite 
circuits  reach  their  dim  ax  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  this  week  with  the  Masters'  stage 
of  the  respective  events. 

Only  the  top  16  women  and  top  24 
men  were  eligible  to  play  in  the 
Masters*  after  completing  three  pre¬ 
vious  tournaments  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  circuit  in  Haifa  three 
weeks  ago. 

The  previous  stage  of  both  dmite  was  com- 
pfcted  ta  Ariikrfcw  over  the  weekend.  The  star 
of  the  men's  I'iwuH.  Frenchman  Jean-PhSCppe 
Fhanbm  won  the  men's  event  while  Israel's 
Dana  Berner  won  the  women's  tide.  This  is  the 
second  tnoraament  win  m  the  circuit  for  both 
pfayen,  Sweden's  Corny  Falk  and  Israel's  Yad 
Segal  were  the  other  winners  of  their  respective 
flrmrft  nwmments. 


After  foe  break,  Betar  lost  four 
starters  through  the  five-foul  rule, 
including  the  league's  high-scoring 
Simpson  who  fouled  out  at  the  9:16 
mark.  Without  any  players  left  in 
foe  Betar  ranks,  Maccabi  whittled 
down  the  deficit  while  new  Betar 
coach  Yair  Sharon  dug  deep  into  his 
inexperienced  bench  to  hold  on. 

Maccabi  da  wed  thdr  way  back  manly 
through  the  efforts  of  Ken  Barlow,  who  Bo¬ 
bbed  with  19  points,  and  Doron  Jmcbce  (29V 
Bid  as  against  Boredom,  ft  was  BakowiU 
again  who  can  to  the  fere  hi  the  dying  mo¬ 
ments.  Ha  fed  shot  with  I!  seconds  left  lev¬ 
elled  the  sure  at  90-90,  be  picked  Ms  own 
nHbotmd  on  his  second  missed  idiot  and  passed 
to  Arocsti  in  fee  right  earner  who  did  the  rest. 

In  the  other  game  of  the  evening,  Hapod 
GaM  Qyou  suffered  their  second  successive 
defeat  when  they  narrowly  tailed  to  overcome 
EUCmr  Nctanya. 

Kevin  Magee,  suffering  from  a  foot  hrfnry,  b 
stm  naa  and  wffl  not  be  leaving  with  Maccabi 

fer  their  European  Champions*  Cup  game  in  -  -  —  —  ■  t 

HoBand  today.  If  Ms  condition  improves,  he  LAST  GASP  SAVIOUR  .-  Motfl 

may  join  the  team  (hr  Wednesday's  game  in  Aroesti.  (HanOCtl  Guthmaun) 

Oes  BosftL 


SOCCER 

Jack  Mansell  forced  out 

Post  Sports  Staff  ond  from  bottom,  having  amassed 

Former  national  team  coach  Jack  only  two  points  in  eight  games. 
Mansell  brought  over  from  England  The  voices  that  had  been  clam- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  by  ouring  for  Mansell's  dismissal  were 
Maccabi  Petah  Tikva  is  foe  first  Na-  -bolstered  by  foe  fact  that  support  for 
tional  League  dub  boss  to  be  fired  foe  club  has  fallen  off  drastically  and 
this  season.  foe  crowd  for  their  Friday  game  was 

Mounting  tension  between  him  under  1,000. 
and  some  members  Of  foe  Maccabi  Maraefl,  win  bad  arignaBy  been  brought 
management  reached  a  peak  on  Fri-  over  to  take  over  tbcnmmnc  «fa  **«■>  yonthtw 
dav  evening  following  the  club's  te*m’  *•’**  p*1***  k  w*  brief  <**  bofld- 

ninfo  successive  failure  to  gain  maxi- 

mum  points  wben  they  sustained  a  r"T1  ****  ****  i™-«  «r n  gmwt  -tiui*1  k. 

galling  home  defeat  at  foe  hands  of  '»■*  tow.  “We  don't  expect  to  be  title  chasm 
Shimshon.  In  the  first  four  games  of  ^ 

foe  .season  they  had  one  win  (their  Increasingly,  however,  as  the  results  got 
only  victory  Of  the  season  over  lowly  ^y»  m*d  worae.  MaasdTs  position  was  erod- 
Holon)  J)  three  draws.  Since  the?, 

they  have  slumped  and  are  now  sec-  not  produce  the  goods  -  namely  victories. 


golf  Players  boycott  Australian  Open 


MELBOURNE  (Reuter).  —  Golf¬ 
ers  angered  by  unplayable  condi¬ 
tions  walked  off  from  foe  Australian 
Open,  forcing  organizers  to  aban¬ 
don  yesterday's  final  round  play  and 
plunging  Australian  golf's  most 
prestigious  event  into  disarray. 

The  Australian  Golf  Union  later 
announced  the  final  18  holes  would 
be  contested  today  after  a  40  knot 
northerly  wind  had  made  conditions 
at  Royal  Melbourne  Golf  Course 
unplayable  on  several  holes. 

A  meeting  of  players,  several  of 
whom  were  to  fly  to  Europe  early 


today,  later  decided  against  boycott¬ 
ing  the  held-over  round  of  foe 
£300, CXX)  tournament. 

Tournament  leader  Australian 
Greg  Norman  was  one  of  several 
players  In  the  last  three  groups  to 
walk  off  the  course  in  protest  against 
foe  conditions. 

When  play  was  abandoned,  Norman  was  13 
muter  par.  five  shots  dear  of  Ms  rivals,  after 
opening  with  a  bogey  five  on  the  lint  bole. 

Players  complained  to  tbe  committee  (bat  the 
pin  placement  at  the  third  bole  was  on  the 
second  tier  of  the  green,  tbas  making  it  Impossi¬ 
ble  to  pad  property.  They  rMmre  the  pin  was 
vulnerable  to  Ugh  winds  and  had  been  charted 
two  metres  away. 


New  South  Wales  player  Russell  Swanson 
protested  after  taking  a  10  at  the  hole,  includ¬ 
ing  eight  putts,  and  other  players  including 
Northern  Ireland's  Ronan  Rafferty  refused  to 
bole  out. 

Tbe  third  hole's  difficulty  caused  a  large 
traffic  Jam  on  the  tee  with  op  to  21  players. 
indwUng  Norman,  waiting  to  play. 

Norman  bad  shot  rounds  of  7IHi6-ft6  to  lead 
the  way  from  Canadian  Jeny  Anderson  when 
play  was  halted. 

The  gnat  “white  shark,1'  who  was  also 
scheduled  to  leave  Melbourne  yesterday,  said 
the  conditions  were  extremely  difficult  and  the 
decision  to  call  off  the  round  was  correct. 

“Players  felt  they  couldn’t  putt  out  there," 
Noumea  said.  “They  were  firing  five  and  ax 
putts,  marking  their  halls  while  they  were  still 
m  motion  which  is  contrary  to  the  rules.'' 


Richards  slams  21st  century  as  Windies  win 


NEW  DELHI  (AFP)  -  Viv  Richards 
played  a  true  captain’s  innings, 
striking  a  magnificent  unbeaten  cen¬ 
tury  here  yesterday  to  steer  his  re¬ 
vamped  West  Indies  side  to  a  five^ 
wicket  victory  over  India  In  foe  first 
test  match  of  the  four  match  series. 

The  Antiguan,  still  considered  foe 
world's  finest  batsman  hit  13  fours  in 
bis  109,  which  came  off  just  1 14 
balls,  to  take  foe  West  Indies  to 
their  276-run  target  with  more  than 
a  day  to  spare  on  a  wicket  with 
which  foe  Indian  spinners  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  wreak  havoc. 

Richards'  2Lst  test  century,  his 
seventh  against  India,  helped  the 
tourists  to  a  morale-boosting  lead  in 
their  first  series  after  their  World 
Cup  Debacle,  and  disproved  rival 
skipper  Dilip  Vengsarkar's  forecast 
of  an  Indian  success.  Tbe  victory 
came  on  foe  ground  where  Richards 
bit  his  maiden  century,  a  192  in  only 
his  second  test  match  13  years  and 


ITALIAN  SOCCER  -  Yesterday's  first  dM- 
sfou  matches:  AvdBno  1,  Como  1;  Cesena  I, 
Verona  <h  Empoti  0,  Milan  0;  IntenaariotMle  1, 
Napoli  1;  Jmrestns  I,  AscoH  ft;  Pescara  2,  Tori¬ 
no  2;  Pisa  2,  Ftorentina  1;  Sampdoria  0,  Roma 
0. 

FRENCH  SOCCER  -  First  divtskw  results 
Dram  mdrhw  played  on  Saturday:  Le  Havre  9, 
Monaco  0;  Mrrtra  Raring  I,  Laval  ft:  Nantes  2, 
Sahd-Etfenne  3;  Lens  ft,  Cannes  ft;  Anxerre  0, 
Toulon  0;  Mantpeffier  I,  Niort  <h  Metz  3,  LfUc 
1;  Toulouse  2,  Paris  SG  1;  Nice  2.  Brest  0. 

NBA  —  Saturday's  games:  New  York  105, 
Cleveland  93;  Atlanta  124.  San  Antonio  100; 
Indiana  131,  Seattle  115;  Washington  124,  De¬ 
troit  162;  Chicago  98,  Houston  86;  Milwaukee 
112,  Boston  97;  Denver  106,  Dallas  98;  Sacra¬ 
mento  115,  PbBadelpbla  114. 

NHL  -  Saturday's  games:  Detroit  Red  Whigs 
3,  Boston  Brains  21 OT):  New  York  Wanders  5. 
New  York  Rangers  4:  Washington  Capitals  5, 
Pittsburgh  Penguins  5;  Philadelphia  Flyers  6. 
Quebec  Nordiqnes  3;  Hartford  Whalers  4,  To¬ 
ronto  Maple  Lob  2;  Montreal  Canadtens  7, 
Winnipeg  Jets  3;  Minnesota  North  Stars  6,  St 
Louis  Bines  4;  Calgary  Flames  8,  Los  Angeles 
Kings  4. 


87  tests  ago,  when  he  was  fighting  to 
keep  his  place  in  Clive  Lloyd’s  team 
of  world-beaters. 

Meanwhile  foe  English  Test  and 
County  Cricket  Board  (TCCB)  yes¬ 
terday  played  down  foe  controversy 
over  umpiring  during  foe  first  test  in 
Pakistan  which  provoked  accusa¬ 
tions  of  bias  from  England  captain 
Mike  Gatting. 

“I  wouldn't  call  it  a  crisis  -  certain¬ 
ly  not  at  this  stage."  TCCB  chief 
executive  Alan  Smith  said.  “It  is  a 
time  for  remaining  ceol  and  not 
over-reacting." 

Gatting  accused  the  two  Pakistani 
officials  at  the  test  in  Lahore  of 
"blatant  decisions”  against  his  side 
on  Saturday  after  foe  visitors  were 
dismissed  for  130  in  their  second 
innings  -  equalling  their  lowest-ever 
score  against  Pakistan. 

Pakistani  Cricket  Board  officials 
said  they  would  protest  to  foe  TCCB 
over  England  opener  Chris  Broad's 


refusal  to  leave  the  wicket  when  giv¬ 
en  out  caught  behind  for  13  -  an 
action  which  earned  him  a  repri¬ 
mand  from  his  team  manager,  Peter 
Lush.  '  •  '■  "■  ~  -1  ’•  - 

The  West  Indies  started  Sunday’s  fourth  day 
needing  196  to  win  on  a  wicket  yielding  turn 
and  bounce  for  India's  three-pronged  spin  at¬ 
tack  of  left-tanners  Maninder  Singh  and  Ravi 
Sfeastri  and  aff-sphuer  Arthad  Ayah. 

Resuming  at  80  for  two,  they  suffered  two 
quick  Mows,  bring  both  overnight  intew, 
Richie  Richardson  and  Winston  Davis  In  the 
first  30  minutes'  play,  before  l&hards  and  Gns 
Logie  (46l  took  charge  in  >  fifth  wicket  stand  of 
92. 

Vengsarkar.  nicknamed  colonel,  is  on  trial  as 
skipper  after  replacing  Kapil  Dev  at  the  bdm  of 
a  new -look  squad  mused  to  the  West  Indies 
kind  of  pace.  "Vtv  played  magnificently,  al¬ 
though  I  am  not  happy  with  the  performance  of 
Ravi  Shastrf  and  Maninder  Singh,"  a  disap¬ 
pointed  Vengsarkar  said  of  bis  most  experi¬ 
enced  spinners.  This  is  also  India's  first  series 
without  the  services  of  Sand  Gavaskar,  a  line 
player  of  fast  bowling. 

The  second  test  begins  in  Bombay’s  Wanfc- 
bede  stadium  on  December  11, 

SCORES:  India  75  afl  oat  and  327  ao.  West 
Indies  127  ao  and  276  for  5.  West  Indies  won  by 
5  wickets. 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  -  It’s  one  down  and  one  to 
go  Tor  the  University  of  Miami  as  the  second- 
ranked  Hurricanes  try  to  negotiate  (be  treach¬ 
erous  rood  to  a  national  championship  show¬ 
down  with  top-ranked  Oklahoma. 

Miami,  inspired  by  its  defence  and  bnoyed  by 
Melvin  Bratton's  two  short  touchdown  runs, 
defeated  Ifttb-ranked  Notre  Dame  24-0  an  Sat¬ 
urday,  hnmtipg  (be  Irish  their  first  shutout  far 
S3  gMwirit. 

Miami,  10-0,  Daces  No.  8  South  Carolina  next 
Saturday  in  Its  regular-season  finale  before 
playing  Oklahoma  to  the  Orange  Bowl . 

There  was  one  other  learn  still  in  the  national 


COLLEGE  FOOTBALL 

;  one  down  and  one  to  championship  picture:  third-ranked  Florida 
Miami  as  the  second-  State.  The  SenrinoJes  defeated  Rival  Florida  28- 
i  negotiate  (be  trench-  14  to  go  10-1,  (he  Bone  loss  by  one  point  to 
1  rhnmfifamrfilp  show-  Miami.  Tbe  Semmoks'  chances  for  a 
HUaboma.  title,  however,  arc  a  Hole  more  convoluted  than 

lefence  and  bnoyed  by  MbmTs. 

tort  touchdown  runs.  South  Carolina  would  have  to  beat  Miami, 
tre  Dame  24-0  an  Sat-  Miami  would  have  to  beat  Okhhnoia  and  Ftori- 
i  their  first  shutout  in  da  State  would  have  to  beat  fifth-ranked  Ne¬ 
braska  hi  the  FVsfa  BbwL 

8  South  Carotins  next  In  the  other  games  involving  ranked  teams, 
-season  finale  before  Nebraska  defeated  Colorado  24-7,  No.  14 Geor- 
Orange  Bowl .  f$a  beat  Georgia  Tech  30-16,  and  Ifttb-ranked 

tm  still  in  (be  national  Tennessee  edged  VanderbOt  38-36. 


Public  Council  for 
Soviet  Jewry 


Information  Centre 


The  fate  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  their  straggle  for  foe  freedom  of 
immigration  to  Israel,  will  be  on  tbe  agenda  at  the  summit  meeting 
between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  foe  leader  of  foe  Soviet 
Union.  At  this  time  the  people  of  Israel  will  issue  a  call  to  foe  two  leaders 
and  to  foe  entire  world: 

OPEN  THE  GATES 

Let  our  brethren  return  home  to  Israel 


A  Central  Rally  to  Express  Our  Solidarity 
with  the  Struggle  of  Soviet  Jewry 


will  be  held  in  Tel  Aviv,  at  Hechal  Hasport,  Yad  EJiabu,  on 
Monday,  December  7,  1987  at  5  p.m.,  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  Israel,  Mr.  Chaim  Herzog 

*  Opening  remarks :  David  Yafit,  Chairman,  Public  Council  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
Participating  in  the  rally  will  be:  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Yitzhak  Shamir. 

VSon  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Shimon  Pens 

Chief  Kxbbi,  Risbon  Lexton.  Mordechal  EHahn 

ringing  remarks:  Hahn  Chessler,  General  Secretary.  Public  Council  for 

Soviet  Jewry 

Artistic  Programme:  Yehoram  Gaon 

UJF  Orchestra  conducted  by  Yitzhak  Graziam 

Aviv  Choir 

•ftnai  Aldus  entertainment  croupe 
and  Scouts  Choir  .  .  .  .  „  .  ,  . 

During  tbs  course  of  the  rally,  we  will  he  in  contact  with  admiwstratioa  officials  m 
tbs  United  States  and  with  parallel  rallies  throughout  the  world. 

The  Public  is  invited 

Doors  will  be  closed  at  4:45  p.m. 

Invitation  obtainable  from  the  Public  Council  and  ai  Hechal  Hasport. 

Details'.  Public  Council  for  Soviet  Jewry,  TeL  03-338270, 339813. 


Get  away  from 
it  all  at  the 
Daniel  Hotel 
&  Spa,  Herzliya, 

keep  in  touch 
with  The 
Jerusalem  Post. 

The  Daniel  Hotel  &  Spa 
distributes  complimentary 
copies  of  The  [erusalem 
Post  to  guests  every  day. 
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After  the  October  19  ‘Black  Monday’  stock  market  crash 


Briers’  adverts  change  tack 


By  TED  GOLDMAN 
NEW  YORK  (Reuter)-  In  a  comer 
of  the  bustling  ninth -floor  trading 
room  of  brokerage  house 
PaineWebber’s  41-storey  headquar¬ 
ters,  a  video  crew  is  filming  a  TV 
commercial  with  an  unlikely  star  -  a 
plump,  bespectacled  financial  whiz 
with  a  distinct  Brooklyn  accent. 

Edward  Kerschner,  PaineWeb- 
ber's  34-year-old  investment  chief, 
is  hardly  the  celebrity  or  polished 
actor  normally  used  to  promote  bro¬ 
kerage  firms,  but,  as  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  never  tire  of  saying,  these 
are  not  normal  times.  “Black  mon- 
day  changed  all  the  rules,"  said  John 
Lampe,  advertising  chief  for 
PaineWebber.  one  of  the  largest 
U.S.  brokerages. 

.In  an  effort  to  lift  the  spirits  of 
sceptical  investors  and  lure  them 
back  into  the  market  after  the  stun¬ 
ning  October  19  crash.  Wall  Street 
advertisements  are  dispensing  with 
celebrities  such  as  golfer  Arnold 
Palmer  and  comedian  Bill  Cosby 
and  replacing  them  with  tough,  mar¬ 
ket  professionals  like  Kerschner. 

Many  brokers  are  also  foregoing 
the  catchy  images  or  suave  slogans 
of  pre-crash  days,  which  they  say  are 
no  longer  sufficient  -to  calm  clients 
who  in'many  cases  saw  a  big  chunk 
of  their  life  savings  evaporate  in  the 
stock  market  collapse. 

“The  strategy  by  everyone  is  the 
same  —  reassurance,"  said  Gerald 


Sherwih,  who  heads  Merrill  Lynch 
and  Co’s  consumer  advertising  at 
Bozell  Jacobs  Kenyon  and  Eck- 
hardt. 

"The  theme  of  the  brokers  is  to 
reassure  investors  that  the  world 
isn’t  coming  to  an  end,”  said  Perrin 
Long,  an  expert  on  brokerages  at 
Lipper  Analytical  Services  in  New 
York. 

These  techniques  often  include 
specific  investment  advice.  “Today 
at  PaineWebber  we  look  at  stocks  in 
the  technology  group,  transporta¬ 
tions,  consumer  cyclicals,  banks, 
and  financial  services  as  offering  the 
best  opportunities."  an  earnest- 
looking  Kerschner,  surrounded  by 
the  din  of  the  trading  room,  told  an 
estimated  IS  million  television  view¬ 
ers  earlier  this  month. 

The  PaineWebber  series  is  fo¬ 
cused  on  investors  earning  a  median 
S75.000  annually  with  portfolios  of 
the  same  amount,  said  Lampe. 

The  emphasis  on  specific  advice 
targetted  to  specific  investors  is  a 
sharp  about-face  from  the  “image 
advertising”  that  dominated  broker 
advertising  before  the  crash. 

‘T  haven't  seen  any  'your  world 
will  know  no  boundaries'  in  a  long 
time,”  said  an  executive  at  a  New 
York  ad  agency,  alluding  to  Merrill 
Lynch's  latest  slogan  which  was 
pulled  from  circulation  after  the  Oc¬ 
tober.  19  plunge. 

E.F.  Hutton  advertising  chief  Jer¬ 


ry  Welsh  said  his  firm  was  shooting 
TV  commercials  that  show  people 
talking  in  "stark,  realistic  ways 
about  how  they  really  feel  about 
money.  People  don't  talk  about 
money  on  TV.  There's  more  talk  on 
TV  about  sex  than  money."  He  add¬ 
ed:  “Brokerage  advertising  normal¬ 
ly  has  people  saying  things  like 
"Gee,  1  really  want  to  invest,’  but 
our  commercials  will  have  people 
say  to  their  broker:  ‘Do  you  really 
care  about  my  money  anywhere 
near  as  much  as  I  do  and  do  you 
have  any  idea  how  hard  it  was  for 
me  to  earn  it?’  “That's  how  people 
really  feel.”  he  said. 

The  new  Hutton  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  which  Welsh  said  cost  be¬ 
tween  five  and  10  million  dollars, 
was  being  aired  in  late  November. 
But  Hutton  has  not  entirely  backed 
away  from  the  theme  that  marked 
its  earlier  advertisements,  unveiling 
recently  a  flip-flop  of  its  famous  slo¬ 
gan.  “It  used  to  be  'When  E.F.  Hut¬ 
ton  talks,  people  listen.’  the  compa¬ 
ny  said  in  an  aggressive,  three-page 
ad  campaign.  “Now,  ‘When  people 
talk.  E.F.  Hutton  listens.'  ” 

Hutton  says  the  new  campaign 
was  planned  several  months  before 
the  market  plunged.  “With  increas¬ 
ing  deregulation  and  competition, 
advertising  must  set  you  apart,  you 
must  go  for  the  jugular,  and  this 
must  be  done  veiy  powerfully." 
Welsh  said. 


Homesick  Africans  coming  home 


By  MICHELLE  FAUL 
NAIROBI,  Kenya  (AP)  -  Fellow 
Kenyans  told  Francis  Acholla  he 
was  crazy  to  leave  a  comfortable  job 
in  the  U.S.  to  come  borne  at  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  his  salary. 

“I  knew  when  I  was  coming  that 
life  was  not  going  to  be  easy,"  said 
Acholla,  a  31-year-old  university 
lecturer  who  returned  in  June  of  this 
year. 

“All  this  is  worthwhile  to  me  be¬ 
cause  I  know  my  country  needs  me 
... .  I  knew  I  could  help  my  people 
by  making  that  big  sacrifice  just  to 
come  home,"  he  said  at  his  office  at 
Nairobi  University. 

Acholla  is  among  hundreds  of 
professionals  who  retained  to  Afri¬ 
ca  in  the  last  two  years  with  help 
from  the  Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Migration,  a  little-known 
organization  frying  to  reverse  the 
continent's  brain  drain. 

“In  the  beginning  I  was  rather 


pessimistic.  But  we  surprised  even 
ourselves,”  said  Jorge  Adrada,  chief 
of  mission  in  Nairobi  for  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  formed  in  1951  to 
help  displaced  Europeans  after 
Worid  War  Q. 

The  original  target  was  to  repatri¬ 
ate  300  professionals  over  three 
years.  Already,  508  African  profes¬ 
sionals  have  quit  jobs  in  the  west, 
mostly  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  re¬ 
turning  home  often  to  lower  paying 
Jobs. 

Adrada.  a  Spaniard,  said  he  has  a 
'list  of  1,200  more  professionals 
■wanting  to  come  back. 

University  studies,  political  re¬ 
pression  at  home  or  better  economic 
opportunities  draw  many  Africans 
to  foreign  shores.  Homesickness, 
national  pride  and  the  tug  of  tradi¬ 
tion  bring  them  home. 

“African  scholars  should  come 
home,”  said  Acholla.  “We 
shouldn’t  expect  expatriates  to 


come  and  develop  our  countries." 
Acholla  went  to  the  U.S.  in  1980  for 
further  studies  and  got  a  Ph.D.  in 
chemistry  from  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1985. 

There  he  met  Renilde,  a  student 
of  French  from  the  Central  African 
nation  of  Burundi,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried. 

When  the  couple  decided  to  come 
home  with  their  children,  Desiree. 
4,  and  Rosemary,  3,  Acholla  was 
doing  post-doctoral  work  and  earn- 
indudingSL50Q  a  month  as  a  researcher. 

The  children  were  another  reason 
to  return.  “We  feared  that  if  we 
stayed  longer,  they  would  find  it 
much  more  difficult  to  fit  into  a  soci¬ 
ety  which  is  very,  very  different  and 
where  children  are  expected  to  be 
much  more  disciplined,”  Acholla 
said. 

They  would  not  have  been  able  to 
come  home  without  help  from  the 
migration  committee,  he  said. 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  Unlucky  event  in  stadium  never 
with  licence  (12) 

8  Duck  to  feel  unwell  after  mea¬ 
sure  of  beer  (7) 

9  Wherein  we  can  indulge  our¬ 
selves  in  afternoon  fancies?  (3- 
4) 

11  End-of-Iine  showings  of  shorter 
mini-skirts  (7) 

12  Polar  survivor  seen  in  black 
and  white  (7) 

13  Record  in  French  suggested  (5) 

14  Scandal— one  I  try  to  disguise 

0) 

16  At  this  age.  adventure  is  dis¬ 
covered  outside  (9) 


19  They  don't  need  much  to  drink 
for  the  opening- of  Cymbe line's 
first  act  (5) 

21  Assign  medical  field  to  fungus 
disease  (7) 

23  Like  the  air  in  Penzance?  (7) 

24  GP  Rosie  brought  out  for  the 
skin  trouble  (7) 

25  First  officer  finding  divers  off¬ 
ensive  (7) 

26  Slip,  perhaps.  German  turned 
the  wrong  way  (12) 

DOWN 

1  Tower  encountered  around 
Iran,  perhaps  (7) 

2  Do  some  people  deep-gild  it?  (3- 
4) 


3  Flirting  expected  in  dead  mar¬ 
riage  (9) 

4  The  Bar's  old  bar?  (5) 

5  Running-shoe  Found  in  simu¬ 
lated  cockpit  (7) 

6  Hoe-user  turning  out  to  provide 
fresh  digs  (7) 

7  Observe  fewer  stretches  of  loch 
in  immaculate  condition  (12) 

10  Curmudgeon  and  p-peculator 
(5-7) 

15  Kitchen-tool  first  taken  home 
by  beginner?  (3-6) 

17  Animal  doctor  would  hesitate 
over  an  old-timer  (7) 

18  Pleasant  outside,  our  old  nurse 
(7) 

19  Red  vehicle  at  pithead  (7) 

20  Single  master  taken  out  by  owl? 
(7) 

22  Whiplash  of  leather,  although 
no  good  if  cut  short  (5) 

Yesterday's  Solutions 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS:  1  Violins.  5  Tring,  6  Petty. 
9  Reunion.  10  Doodled.  ZZ  Fudge.  12. 
CuLler.  14  Lethal,  17  Niche,  19  Re¬ 
ceipt.  22  Scenery.  23  Adorn,  24  Admit. 
25  Riposte  DOWN:  1  Vapid.  2  Out¬ 
post.  3  idylL  4  Stride.  5  Truffle.  6  Iliad. 
7  Genteel  12  Canasta.  13  Everest.  15 
Heinous.  IS  Prayer.  18  Cream.  20 
Cramp.  21  Tinge. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

7  Oriental  warehouse 
(6) 

fi  Fixed  looks  (6) 

10  Mosaic  tile  (7) 

11  Measure  (5} 

12  Row  (4) 

13  Change (5) 

17  Composure  (5) 

18  Erudite(4) 

22  Gurkha's  knife  (5) 

23  Platform  (7) 

24  Weaken  (6) 

25  Rabbit  colony  (6) 


DOWN 

1  Perturb  f7) 

2  Epic  poem  (71 

3  Woollen  cloth  (5) 

4  Staying  power  (7) 

5  Veracity  (5) 

6  Seize  without  J 
authority  (5) 

9  Hand-reading (91 

14  Supplement  to  a  will 
(1) 

15  Collection  of  books 
(7) 

16  Portion  (7) 

19  Flight  of  geese  (5) 

20  African  ruminant  (5) 

21  Customary  (5) 


‘Peace  can 
mean  $lb. 
in  tourism’ 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
■For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Israel,  Egypt,  Jordan 
and  Lebanon  stand  to  lose  well  over 
SI  billion  iQ  tourism  revenues  over 
the  next  10  years  if  they  are  unable  to 
achieve  a  regional  peace  and  thereby 
upgrade  their  tourism  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  the  author  of  a  new  report  says. 

Of  the  four  countries  considered, 
Lebanon,  whose  once- booming  tour¬ 
ism  industry  has  been  decimated  by 
years  of  warfare,  would  be  likely  to 
benefit  the  most,  said  economist  Hi¬ 
lary  Wolpert  Silver,  who  produced 
the  report  with  Simha  Bahiri.  Shel¬ 
ley  Hecht  and  Meir  Merfaav.  “It 
used  to  be  called  the  Switzerland  of 
the  Middle  East,”  sbe  said.  “They 
have  the  most  to  gain." 

But  Israel,  loo,  could  expect 
heightened  income  with  the  lessening 
of  tensions  with  its  neighbours,  she 
said. 

Eilat  and  its  twin  city  in  Jordan, 
Aqaba,  already  engage  in  informal 
cooperation,  with  air  traffic  control¬ 
lers  at  each  city's  airport  exchanging 
information  “under  the  table”  to 
space  out  incoming  planes.  Silver 
said. 

Fall  peace,  however,  would  enable 
tourists  to  disembark  at  Aqaba's 
larger  airport,  which  can  accommo¬ 
date  jumbo  jets,  and  then  proceed  to 
Eilat.  Mediterranean  cruises  from 
Egypt  to  Israel  to  Lebanon  would 
also  become  a  possibility. 

The  study,  produced  for  the  Ar- 
mand  Hammer  Fund  for  Economic 
Cooperation  in  the  Middle  East,  is 
one  of  a  series  examining  the  eco¬ 
nomic  possibilities  that  would  be 
opened  by  a  regional  peace 
settlement. 


El  ATs  new  Boeing  757  jetliner 

AVIATION  BRIEFS/ Jonathan  Karp 


Top  honours  for  Swissair 


Citrus  acreage 
declines;  other 
sectors  gain 

Post  Economic  Reporter 

There  are  fewer  citrus  groves  in 
Israel  today  than  six  years  ago  but 
more  sub-tropical  fruit  orchards,  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  report¬ 
ed  last  week. 

The  iotai  area  of  groves  has  de¬ 
clined  12  per  cent  over  the  past  six 
years,  from  412,000  dunams  in  1980 
to  364.(100  in  1986.  Sub-tropical  fruit 
orchards,  on  the  other  hand,  now 
cover  over  536,000  dunams,  a  15.5 
per  cent  increase  over  the  past  six 
years.  Avocado  orchards  expanded 
2S  per  cent  while  other  subtropical 
fruit  orchards  more  'theft  ^doubled 
their  area  in  dunams,  reports  the 
bureau. 

In  addition,  date  orchards  nearly 
doubled  their  area  and  apple  or¬ 
chards  increased  by  22  per  cent, 
reaching  44,000  dunams,  according 
to  the  Statistics  Bureau. 


Swissair  has  been  voted  the  best 
airline  in  the  world  in  a  recent  poll 
conducted  by  Business  Traveler,  an 
internationally-read  travel  maga¬ 
zine.  The  year  marks  the  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  year  and  the  sixth  time  that 
Swissair  has  won  top  honours  in  the 
poll,  which  was  compiled  from  re¬ 
sponses  from  50  countries. 

British  Airways  placed  second  for 
the  second  year  in  a  row,  but  was 
rated  tops  by  businesspeople  for  its 
short-  and  long-haul  business  class, 
two  new  categories  in  the  survey.. 
The  British  love  their  BA  and 
bad  tbe  poll  been  conducted  in 
England  alone,  BA  would  have 
walked  away  with  all  the  honours. 

Lufthansa  was  the  only  top-10 
carrier  to  improve  its  standing  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  the  Business  Traveler 
survey.  Lufthansa  this  year  moved 
up  to  the  fifth  best-rated  airline 
from  its  position  of  eighth  in  1986. 
Filling  in  the  third  and  fourth  spots 
were  Singapore  Airlines  and  Cathay 
Pacific,  Hongkong’s  “national" 
carrier. 

Arlria  Charter  recently  put  its 
winter  timetable  into  effect,  with 
low  fares  to  West  Germany,  France 
and  England.  The  flights  are  being 
operated  in  cooperation  with  Sun 
D'Or,  El  Al's  charter  subsidiary, 
and  the  destinations  and  round-trip 
fares  are  as  follows:  Munich  -  $280, 
Stuttgart  -  $280,  Frankfurt  -  $290, 
Cologne  -  $290,  Nuremburg  -  $270, 
Hamburg  -  $300,  London  -  $285, 
and  Paris  -  $290. 

These  prices  include  medical  and 
luggage  insurance,  but  exclude  the 
travel  and  airport  taxes.  Children 
travel  for  $50  less,  if  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  adult,  Arlria  officials 
said.  .... 

The  winter  timetables  of  sched¬ 
uled  airlines  reflect  confidence  that 
tourists  have  overcome  last  year’s 
fears  about  terrorism.  Several  air¬ 
lines  have  augmented  their  winter 
schedules.  TWA  is  operating  two 


TNUAT  HAMAGSHIM1M 

Umbrella  Organization  of  Aflya  and  Youth  and  Hehalutz Movements 

Second  Conference 


Jerusalem,  Btziyenel  Ha'uma  —  Dec.  1—2,  1987  -  10-11  KUer  5748 
Tuesday, Dec.  I, 

1 0-30  am.- 1  pun.  Panel  Discussion 

"Flie  Vision  of  Aliya  and  FaMUment  on  the  40th  Aimlvenaiy  of  the  State  of 
IsraeT 

Participants-  Prof.  Joseph  Govnl,  Tel  Avfv  University: 

Mr.  Yehada  Donrinltz,  former  Head.  Aliya  Dept 

Ceula  Cohen  MK 
Ban  Cohen  MK 

Rabbi  Dr.  EByahn  Zlnl,  Rabbi  of  the  Technlon,  new  immigrant 
from  France 

Greetings:  Mr.  Aiyeh  Dnlzln,  Chairman.  World  Zionist 
Organization 

2—4  pjHu  Plenary  Session 

Discussion  and  review  of  the  movement's  activities. 

4—6  p.ra^  Various  nation  discussion  groups 

S  pju  Evening  of  song  with  composer  Nab  am  Hetman. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  2 

8:30-1  Da.nL:  Discussion  groups  (continued) 

lOaunu-i  p.nu  Plenum 

Planning  of  resolutions  for  the  forthcoming  3 1  st  Zionist 
Congress 

2—4  pjm  Plenum — Summation  of  the  discussions 

For  details  calk  02-716840 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 

Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  General  Hospit¬ 
al.  5  Straus,  223141;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin, 
272315;  Shu’afat.  Shu'sfat  Road,  810108; 
Dar  Aldawa.  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 
TalAviv:  Dizengoff.  132  Dizengoff, 
223390;  King  George-Kupat  Hollm  Mac- 
cabi.  25  Hamelech  George.  282650. 
Ra'anana-Kfar  Sava:  Shuali.  a.  Joffe, 
Ra'anana. 

Netanya:  Hamagen.  13  S derat  Weiz- 
mann,  229S5. 

Kntyotaroa;  Krayot,  1  Hahagana,  IGryat 
Bialik.  721665. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7 1  bn  Sing,  672288. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 

Jerusalem:  Bikur  Hollm  (pediatrics), 
Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  (internal,  surgery. 
Orthopedics,  E.N.T.),  Misgav  Ladach  (ob¬ 
stetrics),  Shaara  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 
Tel  Avfv;  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado. 


FIRST  AID 


101 


FIRE 


102 


In  emergencies  dial  102.  Otherwise,  dial1 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
from  of  the  phone  directory. 


Magan  David  Adam 

m  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  of  the 
country- In  addition: 

Ashdad  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashkdon  23333  Kiron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *5511111  KkyatShmona  *944334 
Beers heba  74767  Naharrya  *823333 
Carmiel  *988555  Netanya  *23333 

Oan  Region  *781111  PetahTikva  *9231111 
Eilat  72333  RohovOt  *451333 

Hadere  *22333  Ffishon  LeZon  -42333 

Haifa  *512233  Safed  930333 

Hatzor  938333  Tel  Aviv  *64601 11 

Ho  Ion  *03133  Tiberias  *790111 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Caro  Unit  IMICU) 
service  n  the  area,  sound  the  dock. 
Eran- Emotion*  Rrtt  Aid.  TeL  Jerusalem 
227171.  Tel  Aviv  5461.111  (diMratVyouth  03- 
261113),  Haifa  672222.  Baersheba  418111, 
Netanya  3531 6. 

Bapo  Critis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help  caB 
Tel  Aviv,  234819.  Jerusalem  -  24SS54.  and 
Haifa  660111. 

The  National  Pmboa  Control  Centro  at 

Rambam  Hospital,  phone  m  529205,  for 
emergency  cals.  24  houre  a  day,  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  ease  of  poisoning, 

Kopat  HoGm  information  Centro  TeL  03- 
433300, 433500  Surxtey-Thursday,  8  am  to  8 
pm.  Friday  8  am  to  3  pm. 


FLIGHTS 


POLICE 


100 


weekly  non-stop  flights  between  Tel 
Aviv  and  New  York,  as  opposed  to 
just  one  last  winter.  They  .will  depart 
Tel  Aviv  on  Sunday  and  Friday, 
from  New  York  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday.  At  the  same  time,  TWA  will 
continue  to  offer  four  weekly  flights. 
Pan  Am  has  augmented  it  schedule 
by  adding  a  larger  plane,  rather  than 
more  departures  from  Israel.  Pan 
Am  has  retired  its  145-seat  Boeing 
727  in  favour  of  an  Airbus  310,  a 
widebody  with  196  seats,  offering 
first  class  (12),  business  dass  (34) 
and  tourist  dass  (150). 

Air  France,  with  their  winter 
timetable,  is  hoping  that  Israelis,  es¬ 
pecially  Israeli  businessmen,  will 
find  it  convenient  to  fly  to  London 
via  Paris.  The  French  national  carri¬ 
er,  in  cooperation  with  Brymon  Air¬ 
ways,.  recently  started  operating  32 
flights  a  week  between  Charles  de 
Gaulle  and  the  new  London  Gty 
f  airport  -  six  daily  flights  Monday- 
Friday  and  one  each  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

Air  France-  now  •  operates  118 
flights  a  week  between  Paris  and 
London  and  is  the  only  airline'  to 
serve  all  four  Loudon  airports: 
Heathrow,  Gatwick,  Stansted.  and 
London  City. 

Air  France,  in  terms  of  serving 
Israelis  directly,  this  year  has  ex- 
"  panded  its  capacity  by  £6  per  cent 
between  France  and  Israel  and  has 
posted  significant  increases  in  traffic 
daring  the  first  nine  months  of  1987. 
Overall,  the  number  of  .incoming 


passengers  rose  by  39per-q£mtJahd 
outgoing  passengers  by  34'peTce£t ; 
compared  to  ffie  same  p«iod  :-teuk 
year.  .-.V. 

*'  Air  France  recorded  its-.  ffngfc 
largest  jump,  47.6  per  cent;. on 
Paris-Td  Aviv  route.,  bur  business 
was  up  on  flights  to  and  from  Lyoa- 
and  Nice  as  well.  The  toad  facfbrio 
and  from  Israel  averaged  79.2  ww 
cent,  as  opposed  to  74.4  per  'oeflKgr 
1986.  '  •'  : 

Adria  Airways,  tbe  Yugoslavian 
charter  company,  is  to  make -its  ini 
augural  landing  at  Ben-G  uriOn  Air¬ 
port  next  Wednesday;  bringing  on 
board  its  MD-81  aircraft  the  Lado 
folklore  troupe  to  help  cdebratethe 
establishment  of.YugoslawafcKrae- 
lz  air  links.  .  • . 

Passenger  flights  to  Belgrade  aae . 
to  begin  on  December  Iff  bm  jareto . 
run  once  every  two  week&duriogthe 
winter.  Clal-Barter,  the.'airiine’s 
representative  in  Israel,  hopefcto  in¬ 
crease  flights  to  once  a  we^k  in  the 
spring.  The  round-trip  fare  is  pres¬ 
ently  $280  and  reservatkms  can  be  ; 
made  at  any  travel  agency.  ^ 

Alitalia  is  trying  to  lure.  Israelis  to7 
the  other  side  of  the  AdriaticSea  by 
offering  substantial,  discounts  bn 
business-class  tickets.  Passengers 
originating  in  Israel  wifl  pay  only 
$60  extra,'  each  jway,  to .  upgrade 
their  tickets  from  tourist  to  its  Prima 
Business  Class.  I 

This  offer  applies  to  the  G-6Q  'ejt-  . 
cursion  and  the  E-5  limited  stay ; 
to  five  days,  fares;  • 


The  Herut-Hatzohar — 
World  Executive  /«  ecu  nAn&?  srh 


16th  Worid  Conference  of  Herut-Hatzohar 

In.  tbs  presence  of  the  President,  Haim  HerZOg 
.  Tbs  Prime  Minister.  Yitzhafc  Shamir 

t*t Wednesday.  December  2,  at  730pjn. 
tatheBdiocen  Qrown  Auditorium,  tbs  Jernaaiem  Theatre 


Tantur  Ecumenical  Institute 

TheTantur  Public  Lecture,  scheduled  forThursday,  "1 
December3, 1 987 ,  has  been  cancelled. 

The  nextTantur  Public  Leoturiels  scheduled: 
for  Thursday,  January  1 4, 1988  at  4:d0|  p.niL 

Prof.  A/Uchele  Piccirillo,  OFM,  will  speakoiv "•£?. 

“The  Rediscovery  of  a  Biblical  Cttyt  :  >  :'  • 
Mephaat  on  the  Moab  Plateau  (jer.  4&2 1 


ATLAS 

B&le 


This  atlas  covers  the  entire  time  span  fromtheeaSe^c^ 

evidence  of  mankind  in  Palestine  to  the  p. st  a KH efimpritaf  a 
me  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  the  Jewishiwc^S: 
agamstthe  Romans  and  the  rise  of  theChxisUan^^^ 

With  theaid  of  BOO  magnificent  colour  mapianif r 

S000  words  of  atztioritativefeSfc^; 
Tunes  Mias  of  the  Bible,  sets  the  Bibleinits  & 

for  the  first  time.  .  - 

254 pages.  Size  36.5  cmx  27.5  cm 

Recommended  Price N1S  102.30  -  ‘ ' 

JP Special: NIS 87.00  .  v. 


GheqneforNIS87.00  w 

Wame . . . . . .  .  .  • 

Address ; _ _  '  .  ‘  •? 


24  —  Hours  Flight  information  Ser¬ 
vices:  CaH  03-9712484  (multi-line).  Arrivals 
Onlv  (Taped  Message)  03-381 11 1(20  lines) 


pw  100  in  rrnst  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Tiherias  dial  ,924444.  IGryat  Shmona' 
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SCHACHTER 
S-sg&S  Foc  The  Jerusalem  Post 
hSg&jm'  jjSL  AVIV-  -  The  Tel  Aviv.  Stock 
jHHf'  Exchange  will  revise  its  trading 
schedule  and  require  ail  its  members 
to  amnect  to. its  computer  system.; 
SgSlS starting  Sunday  as  part  of  a  continu¬ 


ing  effort  to  create  a  more  orderly.  „  stock  exchange. 


blocks  of  the  25  most  active  shares 
from  9  aim.  .to  11*30  a.m.  and  after¬ 
wards  allowing .  computerized 
trading.  < 

“We  want  die  system  that's  the 
best,”  said  Rami  Tamary,  assistant 
general,  manner  (trading)  of  the 


market,  officials  announced  Putting  the  multilateral  trading 
yesterday.  . .  session  first,  he  said,  is  designed  to 

•  Specifically,  the  bourse  will  start  give  traders  on  the  continuous  mar- 
hokfing  a  session  from:  10:30  a.nju  to  ket  a  sense  of  the  25  stocks1  value. 
11  a.m.  in  which  computerized  amt-  Tamary  said  the  foundation  formed 
tflateral  trades  are  made,  involving  .  during  multilateral  trading  is  partic- 
:  small  orders  f  under  $5,000)  of  the  nlariy  important  in  the  first  round  of 
35  most  active -issues:  .That  will  be  -  continuous  trading.  During  continu- 
TOllowed  by  continuous  trading  ,  in  ous  trading,  the  25  stocks  are  bought 
large  orders  (over  $5,000)  of  the  and  sold  in  sequence,  usually  for 
same  stocks -from -11  slid.  to  1:30  four  rounds.  Under  the  current  sys- 
p.m.  tem,  -the  theory  goes,  traders  have 

Since  April  23,  the  exchange  has  ‘difficulty  ascertaining  prices, 
employed  .the  reverse  order,  con-  Another  innovation  announced 


followed  by  continuous  trading,  m  ous  trading,  the 25  stocks  are  bought 
large  orders  (over  $5,000)  of  the  and  sold  in  sequence,  usually  for 
same  stocks -from  -11  slid.  to  1:30  four  rounds.  Under  the  current  sys- 
p.m.  tem, -the  theory  goes,  traders  have 

Since  April  23,  the  exchange  has  ‘difficulty  ascertaining  prices, 
employed  .the  reverse  order,  con-  Another  innovation  announced 
ducting  continuous  trading  of  large  yesterday  will  be  the  introduction  of 

Price  of  1988  cars 

due  to  increase  6% 


-zoiiar- 


'By  JONATHAN  KARP 
.  For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
.  ..  TEL  AVIV.  -  Prices  for  most  1988- 
.  model  cars  with  engines  of  up  to 
1600  cubic  centimetres  will  rise  by 
■ . .an  average  of  almost  6  per  cent  this- 
r:jfleek.  pending  the  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  price  list  in  daily 
i'.  newspapers. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Transport 
...  Ministry  announced  its  plan  to  raise 
car  prices  to  offset  the  shekel’s  ero- 
-  sion  against  the  yen  and  European 
'  currencies,  but  Finance  Minister 
:  Moshe  Nissim  only  yesterday  added 
.  _  his  signature  to  an  order  which 
Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu  had 
already  signed.  Treasury  spokesman 
Yitzhak  Feinberg  said. 

As  previously  announced,  the  in- 
creases  wflT  vary  depending  oh  the 
•  particular  currency  used"  by  import¬ 
ers  to  pay  for  their  cars.  The  highest 
-  increases  will  affect  cars  bought 
from  the  manufacturers  with  Swiss 
.-  francs  (7.7  per  cent),  such  as  most 
Fiat  models,  Spaxrah  pesetas  (7.5 
per  cent),  pounds  sterling  (6.9  per 
cent)  and  Deutschmarks  (6.4  per 
cent). 

Lowe;  price  increases  are  planned 
for  cars  purchased  with  French 
francs  (4.7  per  cent),  Italian  lira  (4.6 
^er  rent)  and  yeso  (4  per  cent). 

A  Transport  Ministry  spokesman 
^  noted  that  prices  for  Subaru  and  the 
Romanian-built  Delta  will  not  rise 
because  they  are  bought  with  U.S. 
I-  dollars.  Unlike  its  slide  against  the 
European  currencies  and  the  yen, 
the  shekel  has  appreciated byaljput; 

CURRENCY  MARKETS 


Dollar  faces  new  lows 


• L .''*J  The  dollar  closed  just  above  its 
‘  historic  lows  in  thin  New  York  trad¬ 

ing  Friday,  capping  a  week  of  bear¬ 
ish  sentiment  towards  the  currency. 

The  general  consensus  of  the  mar- 

_ _ '  ket  was  that  the  U.S.  budget  pact 

had  not  reversed  the  fundamental 
situation  of  chronic  overspending 
-  •  -  fuoded  to  a  large  extent  by  bonow- 
^  ings  from  abroad.  Congress  has  still 
to  endorse  the  deal,  and  the  prosr 
','ljpct  of  another  round  of  endless 
uiscussions  is  far  from  reassuring. 

*•  On  Tuesday,  the  market  was  sur- 
=  prised  by  interest  rate  cuts  in  several 
European  countries.  Led  by  a  quar- 

_ — -  ter-point  cut  in  the  repurchase  rate 

by  West  Germany's  Bundesbank, 
the  dollar  rose  to  a  high  of  1.688 
Deutschmarks  on  short  covering. 
Later,  however,  it  fell  back  when  no 
follow-through  buying  emerged.  On 
.  Wednesday,  the  West  German  fi- 
5  ■;*■;£**  nance  minister  said  Bonn  would 
soon  decide  on  measures  to 
■  "  ‘  ’  strengthen  its  economy,  but  this  also 

-  failed  to  produce  dottar-buying. 

On  Thursday,. the  U.S.  market 


was  dosed  for  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
holiday,  and  on  Friday  Tokyo  deal¬ 
ers  took  the  lead  in  driving  the  dol¬ 
lar  down. 

The  currency  market  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  cany  the  dollar  to  new 
lows  this  week.  Historic  lows  of  a 
133.25  yen  and  a  1.649  marks, 
reached  on  November  10,  barely 
held  on  .Friday.  The  strong  senti¬ 
ment  against  the  dollar  is  dearly 
demonstrated  by  its  inability  to  react 
to  supposedly  positive  news.  The 
widening  of  the  interest  rate  differ¬ 
ential  in  favour  of  the  dollar  also 
failed  to  enhance  the  attractiveness 
of  the  currency. 

Central  bank  intervention  to  re- 
emerge,  especially  by  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  and  a  possible  discount  rate 
cut  in  West  Germany  if  the  risk  of  a 
dollar  free-fall  emerges.  Such  mea¬ 
sures  may  prompt  short-covering 
rallies  in  the  dollar,  but  those  can  be 
expected  to  be  short-lived. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barak  Advisory  Services. 


Doughnut  prices  I  Northern  lights 


Hanukka  doughnuts  will  not  cost . 
more  than  80  agorot,  according  to 
price  levels  fixed  by  the  Industry 
and  Trade  Ministry  last  week:  Small 
doughnuts  weighing  less  than  70 
grams  have  a  maximum  price  of  60 
agorot  while  doughnuts  weighing  70 
grams,  sold  at  kiosks  or  cant  ears, 
ffoave  an  upper  ceiling  of  80  agorot. 

These  new  price  levels  follow 
widespread  violations. 


Responding  to  a  ministerial  com¬ 
mittee’s  decision,  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Electric  Corp.  Thursday 
allocated  NTS  10  million  towards 
constructing  lighting  infrastructure 
for  settlements  near  the  northern 
border.  The  board  instructed  Man¬ 
aging  Director  Yitzhak  Hofi  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  needs  of  the  settlements 
and  evaluate  the  work  that  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  area. 


PLO 

"*  (Continued  from  Page  One) 

/  April  critical  of  Egypt's  1979  peace 
treaty  with  Israel.  But.  Mubarak  . 
stopped  short  of  expelling  PLO  offi- 
rials,  and  he  and  Arafat  stressed 
their  personal  ties  remained  strong.  - 
Egypt's  latest  move  coincided  ;  * 

•  with  an  International  Day  of  Soli-  ~~ 
darity  with  the  Palestinian  people.  1.ar 
In  a  special  message.,  Mubarak  said  jjj® 
Egypt  had  always  tried  to  end  Israeli  **“ 
occupation '  of  Arab  territories  bal 
■  “which  increases  violence  and  ha- 
tied  day  by  day.”  The  past  year  had 
shown  growing  support  for  an  inter-  esn 
national  Middle  East  peace  confer- 
«ice.  he  said.  • 


Meanwhile,  the  Chinese  and  Pal¬ 
estine  Communist  parties  have  es¬ 
tablished  relations,  the  New  China 
News  Agency  reported  in  Peking  on 
Saturday. 

It  sard  this  was  decided  during 
talks  between  Chinese  Communist 
Party  officials  and  a  visiting  Pales¬ 
tine  Communist  Party  delegation 
led  By  Politburo  member  Naim  Ab¬ 
bas  al-Ashhab. 

Chinese  Politburo  standing-com¬ 
mittee  member  Hu  Qili  said  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  Communist  .Party  had 
waged  a  heroic  struggle  against  the 
Israelis  occupying  their  land. 


SEPHARDI 


(Coutmned  from  Page  One) ' 

the  role  of  Sephardim  in  braiding 
bridges  for  peace  to  the  Arab  world. 

The  WSF  plans  to  embark  on  a 
new  course  this  week  by  reducing  its 
dependence  on  the  World  Zionist 
Organization.  This  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  bv  dosing  the  WZO  Depart- 
^nt  for  Sephardi  Communities  and 
I‘-  moving  the  WSF  headquarters  to 

The  WSFheadquarters  will  oper- 


•  ate  its  own  social,  cultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  programmes  in  Israel,  and  its 
own  educational  projects  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  Sephardi  heritage  in  the 
Diaspora.  The  WSF  leaders- are  de¬ 
termined  to  avoid  the  politicization 
and  lack  of  professionalism  that  they 
claim  to  have  encounted  in  the 
WZO  and  Jewish  Agency. 

The  plan  to  dose  the  WZO  Se¬ 
phardi  department  is  opposed  by  the 
Latin  American  branch  of  the  WSF. 


a  floor  broker,  who  will  fulfill  orders 
of  members  and  execute  them 
ngainq  other  brokers.  Tamary  said 
that  initially  the  floor  broker  will  be 
an  employee  of  the  exchange. 

■  The  25  stocks  designated  “most 
active"  have  a  combined  market  val¬ 
ue  of  about  $2  billion  and  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  volume  of  $5  million.  They 
account  for  about  40  per  cent  of 
trading  volume,  excluding  bank 
■shares,  although-,,  on  any  given  day, 
the  designated  stocks  may  not  actu¬ 
ally  be  Use  most  active  issues. 

In  addition  to  the  25  stocks,  some 
4.400  shares  are  traded  on  the  ex¬ 
change  based  on  a  system  that  al¬ 
lows  a  fixed  price  to' stand  for  the 
entire  day. 

Ultimately,  Tamary  told  report¬ 
ers  at  the  stock  exchange  yesterday, 
even  large  orders  could  be  pro¬ 
cessed  through  computers. 


Ministries  arrive  at 
moshavim  accord 


BY  AVI  TEMKIN 

A  solution  to  the  long-running  fi¬ 
nancial  crisis  of  the  moshavim 
seemed  within  reach  yesterday  after 
a  meeting  between  Finance  Minister 
Moshe  Nissim,  Agriculture  Minister 
Arye  Nehamkin  and  the  Treasury's 
budget  department  bead  David 
Boas. 

The  Treasury  yesterday  an¬ 
nounced  an  understanding  had  been 
reached  on  all  issues  connected  to  the 
execution  of  the  bafl-otrt  scheme  for 
the  debt-ridden  moshavim.  The  min¬ 
istry  said  the  solution  to  the  problem 
would  not  include  the  government 
underwriting  the  banks  were  asking 
for,  nevertheless  they  expected  the 
commercial  banks  to  agree  to  the 
conditions. 

Birth  ministers  announced  that 


they  expected  an  agreement  to  be 
signed  with  the  banks  this  week,  and 
this  would  enable  the  body  that  wiD 
ariminktw  the  moshavim  arrange¬ 
ment  to  start  operating  at  fall  steam. 
Nissim  and  NehamMn  estimated  that 
within  one  month  over  30  moshavim 
would  join  the  debt -rescheduling 
arrangement. 

The  ministers  said  special  help 
would  be  granted  to  the  settlements 
on  the  northern  border.  Directed 
credits  totalling  M540  million  would 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  these  settle¬ 
ments,  from  government  funds. 

This  decision  was  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  convinced  the  commercial 
banks  to  agree  to  the  government's 
proposals.  The  government  credits 
will  replace  short-term  loans  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  banks . 


-Indexes- 


3  per  cent  against  the  dollar  since 
August  19,  the  date  used  as  a  basis 
to  calculate  retail  prices  for  the  1988 
models. 

Prices  for  new  1987  models  left 
over  in  dealers’  stocks  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  latest  increases,  the 
spokesman  said.  He  added  that 
prices  for  all  new  cars  are  to  drop 
slightly  on  January  1,  when  the  3  per 
cent  mandatory  deposit  is  to  be 
abolished. 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  price 
controls  on  cars  with  engines  of  up 
to  i600cc  will  be  lifted  at  the  same 
time,  a  senior  member  of  the  inter- 
ministerial  committee  on  prices  said 
yesterday. 

“We  haven’t  decided  yet  about 
what  to  do  with  price  controls,  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  they  will  not  be 
lifted  before  April  1988,”  said  Uri 
Rond,  director  of  economics  and 
planning  in  the  Transport  Ministry. 

Rond  added  that  as  long  as  prices 
were  controlled,  the  pricing  com¬ 
mittee  would  oversee  any  increases. 
The  committee  rejected  a  proposal 
to  adjust  prices  automatically  when¬ 
ever  foreign  currencies  appreciated 
by  3  per  cent  or  more  against  the 
shekel. 

Such  a  regulation  is  favoured  by 
the  importers,  who  argue  that  cur¬ 
rency  fluctuations  and  delays  in  rais¬ 
ing  prices  cause  them  significant 
losses. 

.  Importers,  who  have  already  sold 
more  than  35,000 new  cars  since  Au¬ 
gust  1,  were  reasonably  confident 
that  the  price  increase  would  not 
iMgnificantly/'JiDrt  .sales.,.-.,.  . 


1  Statistics 


General  Share  25  Shares  General  Bond 

- •—Shares  Movements - - 


Advances 


►elected  Prices 


Unchanged 


Declines 


Price  Volume  % 

A US  change 


Commercial  Banks 
(not  part  of  arrange 

OHM  248550 

Maritime  0.1  1425 

GanwaJ  nmm.  15820 
RBI  8307 

Commercial  Banks 

(poi  of  arrangement) 

■DB  102100 

Union  0.1  7S68S 

Discount  129500 

Mizrahi  41760 

Hapoaltan  r  68100 

General  A.  174500 

LaumJ  100.0  43780 

Fin.  Trade  50710 


Adgar 
Argaman 
Data  Garil 
Lodzia 


2 

■13 

Liget 

245 

3005 

-5.4 

2677 

+  T3 

Polgat 

1175 

4946 

87 

-13 

Gibor  Sabrina 

7400 

IS 

+13 

2187 

-1.7 

Urdan  air 

8331 

114 

WireftCabte 

417 

5962 

Zion  Cables  50 

2600 

623 

-3.7 

Pecker  Steel 

2100 

995 

-43 

400 

-03 

Obit 

338000 

13 

-23 

79 

-1.0 

Electro  0.1 

1970 

986 

-33 

134 

-13 

Aryt 

16900 

142 

-63 

434 

-1.0 

Spectra  nut  13 

1270 

475 

905 

-IjQ 

TA.T.  13 

920 

205 

_ 

75 

-1.7 

Y.P.  CM 

195 

25666 

-13 

1429  . 

•13 

Acfcsratern  1.0 

609 

3576 

+13 

Stock  Indices 

General  Share  (exd  argmt.) 
Non-erg  ml 
Arrangement  Banks 
Mortgage  Banka 
Financial  InsL 
Insurance 

Commerce  &  Services 
Reel  Estate  ft  Agric. 
Industrials 
Food  &  Tobacco 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  Invest. 
Investment  Cos. 

Oil  Exploration 
Parallel  List 

Bond  Indices 

Index-linked  Bondi 
Fully  linked 
Partially  linked 
Foreign  Currency 
FC  denominated 
FC  linked 
Short-term  0-2  yra 
Short-medium  2-5  yrs 
Medium-long  5-7  yrs 
Long-term  7  -  yrs 

Turnovers 

Total  Shares 
Norvammgemeni 
Arrangement 
Bonds 

Treasury  Bids 


127.08  -1.19  % 
175  £3  -0.52  % 
120.70  0.90  % 
143.75  -071  % 
12630+002  % 
9550  —0.08  % 
130.21  -1.00  % 
11750  -1-38  % 

122.18  -1.14  % 

105.18  -0-98  % 
10433  -1.17  % 
11388  -055% 

90.89  -1.88  % 
12550  -1.05  % 
16496  -1 39  % 
141.88  -2.00  % 
94.45  -3.03  % 
71.19  -1.56  % 


122.70  -015  % 
12452  +OJJ1  % 
1 19-81  -0.62  % 
118-47  -0.70  % 
113-39-0-02  % 
121.04  -1-02  % 
119.79-058  % 
121.48  -0.01  % 
125.10  -025  % 
126.89  -0-14  % 


NIS  13.616200 
NIS  10295500 
NIS  3320200 
NIS  25.080.100 
NtS  3MBS.100 


Leumi  Mon.  r 
Dev.  MorL 
Mishkan  r 
Tefahot  r 
Merav  r 
Leuml  Ind. 

CM  Leasing  0.1 

Insurance 

Ararat  05  r 
Phoenix  0.1 
Hamishmar  1.0 
Manorah  1 
Sahar  r 
Securitas 
Zion  Hold.  1 


Bonks  ft  Finance 

8888  75  +22 

2270  3014  -5J> 

3730  429 

23300  74 

6550  113  -12 

12650  136  +12 

I  24500  1 


1300  128 
788  600 
5830  41 
2311  44 
389  1804 


128  +34 

600  -02 

41  -1.7 

44  -1J 


165  -02 

18  +1.0 


Trade  ft  Services 

Integra  me  1.0  780  2085 

Meir  Ena  799  1128 

Crystal  780  1406 

Superaol  a  11865  302 

Lighterage  0.1  795  854 

Cold  Storage  12  918  1100 

Dan  Hotels  1.0  1707  101 

Coral  Beach  6437  3 

Yarden  Hotel  3280  228 

HUon  12  ill 

M-LL  12  14049 

Team  1.0  740  2S20 

Baal  Estate,  Building  mid 
Agriculture 

AWtov  322  3519 


Agan  1970  197 

Atianca  1742  23) 

Gal  Indus.  12  460  190 

FartiHzars  0.1  3000  IX 

Haifa  Chemicals  860  582' 

Peridaso  588  11321 

Fnne  ram  52650  61 

Reset  191  2001 

Koor  p  9089  39! 

Investment  Companies 

Wotfoon  1  r  113000 

Hapoalan  Inv.  810  533C 

Mizrahi  Invest.  30600  £ 

Paz  Invest  2740  6« 

Pam*  at  8150  8J 

Plrytwi  13000  38e 

Visum  153  1219! 

Oil  Eimlo ration 

PazOilExpL  21000  87 


Share  Movements 

Advances  80 

of  which  5%  +  12 

buyers  only  1 

Declines  278 

of  which  5%  +  27 

sellers  only  3 

Trading  Hah  49 

Bond  Market  Trends 

Index-linied: 


3%  fully  linked 
425%  fully  linked 
80%  linked 
Double  linked: 
Rim  on 
Gilboa 

FC  denominated 
T-biile 


Down  to  1% 
StabWmbced  to  1% 
Falls  to  1% 

Stable  falls  to  3% 
Falls  beL  1-2% 

Fans  to  1% 

Stable 

15-3-18.1% 


25  Shares 


Arrangement  Yields 

IDB  onL  1158% 

Union  0.1  12X3% 

Discount  A  ..  12.76% 

Mizrahi  R.  12.74% 

Hapoalim  R.  12-30% 

General  A.  13.49% 

teumi  Stock  1251% 

Fin.  Trade  1  1156% 


Africa  tor.  0.1 

-Ariadan 

Dankner 

yjEXL 

Bayside  0.1 

tores 

-Azorim  Props. 
Mehadrin 
Hadarim  Prop. 

Industrials 

Dubek 
Tempo  1.0 

AUrnMobr 
ka  aoRara  only 
p.o.  buyers  only 


322  3519 

46400  20 

2190  576 

8130  153 

333  5419 

4155  576 

19990  215 

326  6146 

6875  1485 

1690  230 


Name 

Price 

NIS  Change 

Price 

NIS 

Change 

first  imetnsYl 

7805 

2400 

7805 

801 

— 

Hasenah  r 

261 

64000  +230% 

261 

11460 

— 

Oal  Trading 

467 

32000  +130% 

452 

18598 

-1.10 

Superaol  B 

10252 

420  +025% 

10252 

596 

— 

Dewk  r 

2504 

5320  +035% 

2479 

2067 

-130 

Africaner.  13 

39130 

20  +050% 

39130 

180 

— 

Azorim 

1081 

6050 

1073 

12242 

-070 

Prop.  9  Building. 

3028 

2400 

3013 

3013 

-050 

72355 

90  +035% 

72355 

64 

— 

ClaIR  Estate 

780 

3300 

780 

1471 

— 

Efita 

15087 

150  -075% 

15021 

158 

350 

Polgat  B 
to.  Can  Co.  ai 

860 

12600  -1.00% 

852 

4604 

-050 

4368 

510  -050% 

4324 

738 

•1.00 

Elton 

215276 

34  350% 

215276 

5 

— 

Tbvb 

10839 

n.L 

10622 

S13 

-230 

Dead  Sea 

2712 

5940 

2705 

3450 

-030 

Petrochwn 

863 

3000 

B51 

4155 

-020 

AIPM 

331525 

32 

329867 

10 

-050 

Central  Trade 

n.L 

15096 

173 

-0.50 

Oal  Industries 

238 

20000  -130% 

236 

56962 

-080 

IDB  Develop. 

8140 

3680  -250% 

8140 

559 

- 

Ell  am 

993 

1950  +025% 

971 

3838 

-2-20 

Israel  Corp. 

4133 

5440  -035% 

4162 

824 

-0.70 

Discount  Invest 

2195 

6160  -2-00% 

21W 

2681 

-050 

Oal  13 

1315 

13200  -1.00% 

1301 

7510 

-uo 
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appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  20.40  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  Z55 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  27.60  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  3.45.  All  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  — 
Jerusalem;  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous  day,  Friday  -  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 
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DWELLINGS 


PURCHASE/SALE 


Celebrate  IsraeFs  40th 
anniversary 

with  the  commemorative 
poster,  The  Palestine  Post 
front  page  of  May  1 6th,  1 948 

“STATE  OF  ISRAEL 
IS  BORN". 

Ideal  for  framing  for  your 
office,  home,  studio  or 
fantastic  as  a  gift  Produced 
on  chrome-paper.  Size 
E9  cm  x  44  cm.  Mailed  in 
reinforced  tube.  NIS  16.00  inc. 
VAT  and  postage  and  packing. 
For  airmail  abroad  add 
NIS  8.50. 


To:  Books.  The  Jerusalem  Post, 
POB  81 .  Jerusalem  91 000. 
Please  send  me  the  "State  of 
Israelis  Bom”  poster. 

I  enclose  a  cheque  for  the 
appropriate  amount. 


TEL  AVIV 

FOR  RENTAL  2L%  North  Tel  Aviv  4th  floor. 
Trf:  03-236354. _ 

NORTH  TEL  AVIV,  2V:  furnished,  lourisr 
preferred.  Td:  03-844559. 03-223369. 

HERZLIYA 


SALE  TEAK  dining:  uMe/cbairs.sTovc-gas  top 
+  double  electric  Ovens,  wardrobes,  single  bed. 
carpets,  an  works,  etc.  Tel.  02-361 14$. 

"AMOS"  buys  everything  at  fair  prices.  Tel. 
03-837613. 03-823057, 03-9613087.  evenings. 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT 
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Address. 


Tel  No. 


American  Computer  Company  in  Ramat-Gan 
seeks 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

for 

-  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Qualifications: 

Mother  tongue  English  -  a  must!  Good  Hebrew.  At  least  2 
years'  office  experience 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  someone  With  good  organizational  skills, 
the  necessary  independence  and  initiative  to  manage  an  office. 

5  day  week.  Hours:  9  a.m.-S  p.m.  (flexibility  required) 

~  Please  call  Vardft  at:  TeL  03-7510255. 


New  tender  for  monetary  loan 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  Bank  of  Israel  yesterday  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  place  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  commercial  banks  a  NIS 
250  million  monetary  loan  for  27 
days  through  open  tender,  the 
fourth  since  the  system  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  month  by  the  central 
bank.  The  interest  rates  will  be  set 
by  the  biddings  of  the  banks. 

The  monetary  loan  will  be  made 
on  Friday,  the  same  day  the  com¬ 
mercial  bank*;  are  due  to  repay  the 
central  bank  NIS  250m.  a  10-day 
loan  they  got  last  week. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  the  loan 
will  be  to  smooth  the  switch  over 
from  the  old  liquidity  regulations  to 


the  new  system  that  went  into  force 
from  last  Thursday.  The  new  regula¬ 
tions  put  a  heavy  penalty  on  banks 
that  maintain  a  monthly  average  li¬ 
quidity  12  per  cent  below  the  re¬ 
quired  margin. 

Observers  said  the  central  bank’s 
step  was  dearly  designed  to  prevent 
a  major  rise  in  interest  rates,  which 
the  bank  opposes.  Interest  rates 
have  been  drifting  upwards  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  as  the  banks  have 
been  making  efforts  to  lure  deposi¬ 
tors  and  ease  their  shortage  of  shek¬ 
els.  As  a  result,  depositors  of  large 
sums  are  being  offered  by  the  banks 
interest  rates  dose  to  22  per  cent 
in  azmual  terms. 


Shake!  Deposits  (annual  rates) 


Bank 

Last  tlsdsMd 
LMMd(Nmr.  25) 

Deposit 

Size 

Padhrafc 

7  days 

14  days 

30<fey* 

40-1300 

— 

7.00 

830 

1035 

1300-10300 

1330 

15.50 

16.00 

17.50 

10301-503W 

14-25 

15.75 

1025 

17.75 

50301-100300 

14.50 

16.00 

1050 

1B30 

100301-500,000 

1530 

1630 

1650 

IB.  00 

Hapoaltn  (Sept.  7) 

Up  10  999 

630 

630 

650 

6.75 

030219 

1300-9399 

1130 

11.00 

1150 

12.50 

10300-40999 

1150 

12.50 

1230 

1330 

50.000+ 

1230 

1230 

1250 

1350 

OtocoMBt  (Nov.  27) 

50-990 

630 

8.00 

10.00 

1530 

1300-9390 

1230 

12.00 

15.00 

17.00 

10300-49390 

1530 

15.00 

1650 

18.00 

50,000-99390 

15.00 

1530 

1650 

1B30 

100.000+ 

1730 

1730 

1730 

18.00 

MbnM  (Nov.  22) 

40-2300 

— 

10.00 

1000 

1130 

2301-10300 

1330 

1430 

1550 

17.00 

10301-50.000 

1450 

1530 

1650 

1B30 

50001-100.000 

15.00 

1550 

1650 

1830 

100300+ 

15.50 

16.00 

17.00 

1850 

Hrat  InU  (Nov.  23) 

50-999 

— 

830 

B.1D 

9.60 

lJXKJ-4399 

1250 

13.00 

14.10 

16.10 

5300-9399 

1330 

15.10 

1530 

17.00 

10300-49399 

1430 

15.60 

1640 

1730 

50,000+ 

14.50 

1630 

16.70 

18.10 

•NIS  2300-4300  **4301-15300 

Patah  (foreign  currency  deposit  rates,  (Nov.  30) 

CnnrMcy  [min.  dapoait)  9  MONTHS  6  MONTHS  12  MONTHS 

US.  dollar  ($100,000)  64S75  &S75  7.250 

Pound  starling  (£100,000)  7-375  7.375  7.S00 

Deutschmark  [DM  200,0001  2.750  2.875  34)00 

Swiss  Ira nc  ISF  200,000)  3.125  3  000  3.000 

Yen  (1  million  yen)  3.000  3000  3.125 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMI.  Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit. 


Shekel  Foreign 


Currency  casket 
US.  dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound  surfing 
French  franc 
Japanese  yen  (100) 
Dutch  florin 
Swiss  franc 
Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krona 
Danish  krona 
Finnish  mark 
Canadian  dollar 
Australian  dollar 
S-  African  rand 
Belgian  franc  (10) 
Austrian  schilling  (10) 
lulian  lira  (1000) 
Jordanian  dinar 
Egyptian  pound 
ECU 

Irish  pura 

Spanish  pfeseta  (100) 
SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMI. 


Kcftenge  Rates 

CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSFERS 


(Nov.  27) 

BANKNOTES 
Boy  Soil 


1.9345  1.9586 

2-4889  25179 

7-301 1  1.4065 


2*1  £y  n 


EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (Nov.  27) 
Precious  Metals  Libor  Rates 


^§51 


London  am  fix  — 

- 47730 

Sterling 

1  month 

9 

3  months 
9 

London  p.m.  fix - 479.40 

Dollar 

7  isne 

TV, 

Paris  noon  fix- 

- 478.42 

S- franc 

4  fe 

41* 

Zurich  p>m.  fix  — 

- - 47735 

-D-mark 

3  15ns 

3  7* 

London  Spot  fix_. 

-  70035 

Yen 

4  V. 

4  7(16 

London  p.m.  fix... 

- 51435 

Foreign  Currency  Crossrates  (London  15:30  GMT) 

Forward  rotas  Spot  3  months  6  mom 

Pound  starling  1.8100(10  58(53  108(1 

Deutschmark  16543(50  160(155  309/3 

Swiss  franc  13600/10  125/118  255 12 

Dutch  florin  1382000  129(124  250(2 

French  franc  5.6375/25  180/215  375/4 

Japanese  yen  133.65/75  114/110  228(2 

Italian  lira  1218.0(3.0  110(140  220(2 

Belgian  franc  34.63/68  9/4  17/ 

Canadian  dollar  1308303  38/41  79/ 

ECU  1345307  15/19  35/ 

5.  African  rand  0.5100/10  -6/+0  14 

Austrian  schilling  11.65/67  95/7.5  19 1 

Swedish  krona  6.01 50/00  230/270  525/5: 

Norwegian  krone  6.4300/50  124W1280  2380/24 

Danish  krone  63925(75  320(390  665(7 

Share  indices 

Commerzbank  60  slocks - 1359.6  +104  Financial  Timas  100  stock 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (Nov.  27) 

U.S.  Money  Rates 


Spot 

3  months 

6  months 

12  months 

1.8100(10 

58(53 

108(103 

175(165 

1.6543/50 

160(155 

309(304 

624/614 

1 -3600/10 

125/118 

255(240 

540(500 

1382000 

129/124 

250(243 

525/505 

5.637505 

180(215 

375(425 

650(750 

133.65/75 

114/110 

228(220 

470(450 

1218.00.0 

110(140 

220(260 

450(500 

34.63/68 

9(4 

17/10 

40(25 

1308303 

38/41 

79(84 

170(190 

1345307 

15/19 

35/39 

83/93 

o.5ioono 

-6/+0 

14/4 

40(27 

11.66/67 

95/73 

19/16 

37(29 

6.0150/DO 

230(270 

525/585 

975(1100 

6.4300/50 

1240(1280 

2380(2440 

4300(4225 

63925(75 

320(390 

665(785 

1225/1475 

1359.6  +104 

financial  Times  100  stocks- 

_ 1652.1  -8.6 

Prime  rate _ 3.75%  Fed  funds  (lata) _ 6  V<% 

Broker  loan _ A 00%  Long  (arm  bond _ 97  2/32-3(32 

NY  Euros  (3  mas.) . . .7  Discount  rate _ 6% 

New  York  Foreign  Exchange 

DMK  SFR  STB  YEN  CAN 

Latest  1.6512/17  13550(55  13135(40  13330(40  13084/89 

High  1.6670  13622  13135  133.B5  13099 

Low  15502  13530  13044  13330  13077 

Comment: 

The  dollar  drifted  in  a  narrow  range  near  its  historic  lows  in  shallow  New  York  trading.  On 
November  10  the  dollar  hit  Iowa  of  133.25  yen  and  1.6595  marks.  The  U.5.  currency  was  under 
pressure  from  overseas  selling  last  night.  There  was  no  news  moving  the  market.  But  the 
thinness  of  the  day’s  dealing  made  the  dollar  susceptible  to  small  selling  orders. 

Precious  Metals 

Gold  Spar _  48435  Silver  Spot _ _  7.16 


- 6  44% 

- 97  2/32-3/32 

- 6% 


Spar _  484.85 

Prev  dose.— 


Silver  Spot -  7.16 

Prev  dose  ._  - 


Wall  Street  (Prices  as  of  16:00  GMT) 

Market  Indioaa  NYSE  HI 


DJ  Transport - 

DJ  Utils - - 

Stocks  - 

NYSE  Comp  - - — 

NYSE  Inds _ 

NASD  Comp - 

S-P  100  index _ 

S-P  Comp _ 

Amex  index 


1.910.48 

■3047 

NYSE  Highest  Volwme 

Fsr  Imr  B _  _ 

728.43 

-  9.00 

Xerox  . .  . 

180.18 

-  036 

Texaco 

706.08 

-1038 

Homestaka - - - 

135.16 

-1.74 

FLA  Prog  .. 

161.20 

■231 

Gen  Elec .  .  . 

316.47 

-131 

IBM _ _ _ _ 

233.72 

-431 

Exxon  .  . 

240.34 

-3.76 

Placer  Dorn  _ 

- 

- 

Amer  Expr  .  — . 

Statistics 

B8’3Sa2?2  NASDAQ  Volume  64,780300  (Nov.  27) 

Stocks  up -  406  Stocte  up  m.  S52 

Stocks  down  __  841  Stocks  down  1027 

Comment: 

Wall  Street  defied  a  21-year  Thanksgiving  week  tradition  end  dosed  sharply  lower  aa  a  weak 
dWiar  and  rising  commodity  prion  revived  inflation  worries,  but  B  tradition  of  post-hgfiday 
sluggishness  remained  intact  and  volume  slipped  to  a  1987  tow 
■ftie  index  has  posted  a  n«  gam  Tor  the  two  days  bracketing  the  Thanksaivino  holiday  which 
was  celebrated  on  Thursday.  "Breaking  that  tradition  has  rtoed  aomeoSiinoSs^ !« 
next  week."  Mid  market  strategist  Newton  Znder  of  EF  Hutton  Soup  tec. 

Israeli  Stocks  Traded  in  New  York 
NYSEfAmu 


86360.000 

406 

841 


NASDAQ 


Volume 
Stocks  up  .... 
Stocks  down 


Alllanca 
Am  tor  Pap 
Am  pal 
Carmel  Cent 
ElsGtnt 
Ea  Lavud 
Laser  Inds 

Ovw  tire  Couoter 
La 

Am  pa! 

Aryl 

Bank  Leumi 
Biotech  Gan.  S 

Elb»  8 

Elds 
ED  Tal. 

Elroi  3 

Hbromcs  2 

Gategrapti 


Prev. 

efose 

High 

Law 

% 

2fHk 

20 1* 

20  Vk 

2 

2Vk 

2'* 

B Vt 

G'M 

6 

IVk 

IV* 

IVfc 

flVk 

6Vi 

6  Vk 

IDB  Bank 
IIS 

Inrerpharm 

Opirotach 

Oshap 

Rada 

Scttex 

Taro  Vit 

Tovapharm 
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The  jubilant  premier 

BECAUSE  A  PRESIDENTIAL  election  is  due  in  the  U.S. 
within  less  than  a  year,  it  is  and  has  for  a  while  been  abundant¬ 
ly  clear  that  calling  an  international  conference  on  Arab-Israel 
peace  will  at  best  have  to  await  the  installation  of  a  new 
administration  not  only  in  Jerusalem  but  in  Washington  as 
well.  A  lame-duck  American  president  is  not  prone  to  take 
unduly  risky  initiatives  in  foreign  policy,  risky  meaning  hard  of 
acceptance  abroad  and  controversial  at  home. 

Bespattered  as  he  has  been  by  fallout  from  the  IrainContra 
affair,  and  by  the  Stock  Market  crash,  Ronald  Reagan  needed 
one  likely-to-succeed  foreign  policy  initiative  to  help  vindicate 
his  claim  to  a  respectable  place  in  the  national  pantheon,  and  if 
possible  to  bequeath  the  White  House  to  a  fellow  Republican. 
The  president's  somewhat  ineluctable  choice  was  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Soviets  on  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles. 

After  its  signing  by  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in 
Washington  next  week,  this  agreement  will  still  be  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  There,  its  verification  provi¬ 
sions  and  even  its  underlying  principles  are  certain  to  undergo 
the  most  careful  point-by-point  scrutiny.  Worse,  some  of  the 
president's  best  political  friends  are  fairly  committed  to  the 
rejection  of  the  agreement. 

The  president  will  thus  have  his  hands  full  in  the  coming 
months  trying  to  protect  his  administration’s  handiwork  -  and 
implicitly  his  own  proud  contribution  to  world  peace  —  from 
legislative  death.  Neither  he  nor  his  senior  cabinet  aides  wOl 
have  much,  if  any,  time  to  spare  for  spurring  on' a  regional 
Middle  East  peace  conference. 

The  administration  is  well  aware  that,  less  than  ideal  as  the 
conference  venue  is,  and  evenly  split  as  Israel  is  over  it,  it  is  the 
only  Middle  East  peace-playground  in  town.  But  because  the 
prospect  of  any  major  advance  on  the  Middle  East  peace  front 
is  in  any  case  rather  distant,  the  conference  proposal  does  not 
warrant  placing  it  on  the  political  agenda  and  possibly  rocking 
the  domestic  boat  in  a  presidential  election  year.  Any  serious 
effort  in  this  regard  will  thus  have  to  be  suspended  until  die 
beginning  of  1989,  at  the  earliest. 

This  much  is  now  reported  to  have  been  more-or-less  offi¬ 
cially  confirmed  by  the  new  defence  secretary.  Frank  Carlucci. 
in  an  off-the-record  conversation  with  a  group  of  American- 
Jewish  leaders  representing  the  Presidents  Conference  a  few 
days  ago. 

True,  Mr.  Carlucci  found  it  advisable  to  portray  the  hard- 
boiled  American  decision  as  a  function  not  of  domestic  consid¬ 
erations  but  of  the  need  to  ensure  that  the  Soviet  Union,  an 
expected  participant  at  the  peace  conference,  first  proves  its 
desire  to  help  peace  along,  and  of  the  need  to  reconcile  King 
Hussein's  insistence  on  the  conference  idea  with  Israel's,  and 
America's,  belief  that  only  direct  talks  can  produce  peaceful 
results. 

The  message  actually  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  new 
secretary  of  defence ,  however,  was  that  Washington's  business 
with  Moscow  during  the  coming  year  was  already  too  crammed 
to  include  Arab-Israel  affairs,  and  that  pressing  a  divided 
Israel  government  was  not  considered  a  worthwhile 
enterprise. 

Should  this  be  considered  good  news  for  Israel?  As  far  as 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  is  concerned,  it  is  the  best 
possible  news,  and  his  communications  adviser  welcomed  it 
fulsomely. 

-  The  premier  must  as  well  be  aware  as  anyone  that,  even  if 
the  U.S.  backed  it  to  the  hilt,  an  international  conference 
could  not  be  held  until  some  present  Arab  attitudes  were 
significantly  modified.  But  an  American  freeze  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  idea  spells,  for  Mr.  Shamir,  further  reprieve  from  dealing 
in  a  practical  way  with  the  imperative  of  a  peace  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  further  occasion  for  dreaming  about  a  Greater  Eretz 
Yisrael. 


THE  MORNING  AFTER 


Exactly  forty  years  after  ihe  UN  partition  resolution  it  would 
seem,  at  first  plancc.  that  both  Israel  and  the  Palestinians  hold  fast  to 
their  old  positions.  While  Israelis  still  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
this  resolution  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  state,  the 
Palestinians  seize  the  date  to  express  their  deep  resentment  against 
the  historic  partition. 

But  a  closer  look  shows  that  the  two  sides  have,  in  fact,  switched 
positions  on  the  concept  of  partition. 

In  1947  and  1948  most  of  Israel's  leadership  was  ready  for 
concessions  and  agreed  to  diride  the  country  between  Jews  and 
Arabs.  But  today  it  is  almost  taboo  to  espouse  partition.  Advocates 
are  dismissed  as  extreme  leftists,  while  those,  like  Yitzhak  Shamir, 
who  fly  the  banner  of  Greater  Israel,  are  deemed  to  represent  the 
popular  consensus. 

Amongst  Palestinians,  on  the  other  band,  partition  has  gained 
legitimacy.  For  some  it  means  establishment  of  a  Palestinian  state. 
Others  would  accept,  or  prefer,  a  partition  linking  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Strip  to  Jordan  in  a  confederation.  In  either  case, 
recognition  of  the  State  of  Israel  in  the  1948  borders,  once 
anathema,  has  become  an  acceptable  consequence. 

Maybe  this  switch  has  to  do  with  the  level  of  leadership  then  and 
now.  Forty  years  ago.  David  Ben-Gurion,  Chaim  Weizmann,  Moshe 
Sharett,  Moshe  Sneh.  Moshe  Shapira  and  other  Israeli  leaders, 
understood  that  unless  they  agreed  to  major  concessions  they  would 
miss  a  historic  opportunity  . 

Forty  years  later.  Moshe  Dayan's  facile  formula,  which  he 
himself  disowned  in  1977  -  “  better  Sharm  e-Sheikh  without  peace 
than  peace  without  Sharm  e-Sheikh  echoes  as  the  common 
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the  Kaddouri  school  in  Tulkarm. 
Several  pupils  were  arrested. 

Some  Nablus  shopkeepers  closed 
their  businesses,  though  most  stores 
in  the  city  remained  open  following 
warnings  from  the  military  govern¬ 
ment  that  closed  shops  would  be 
welded  shut. 

At  the  Jenin  refugee  camp  pro¬ 
testers  hurled  stones,  petrol  bombs 
and  iron  bars  and  constructed  barri¬ 
cades  of  rocks  and  burning  tyres, 
military  sources  said.  Troops  used 
tear-gas  and  rubber  bullets  to  dis¬ 
perse  the  protesters.  Similar  inci¬ 
dents  were  reported  at  the  Askar. 
Ein  Beit  el-Ma  and  Jclazoun  camps. 
At  the  Dehaishe  camp  stones  were 
hurled  at  Israeli  cars. 

A  petrol  bomb  was  thrown  at  a 
military  vehicle  at  the  Habia  inter¬ 
section  near  Kaikilya.  but  caused  no 
casualties.  The  intersection  was  the 
site  of  the  fatal  petrol  bomb  attack 
in  April  an  the  Moses  family  of  Al- 


WHEN  ONE  of  the  kibbutzim 
opened  a  flea  market  on  Sbabbat 
last  year,  there  was  much  discussion 
and  opposition  not  only  from  reli¬ 
gious  elements,  but  also  from  many 
sectors  of  the  population,  including 
the  kibbutz  movement  itself,  which 
felt  that  this  was  a  lessening  of  the 
idealistic  standards  of  the  kibbutz 
and  a  retreat  from  Zionist-socialist 
ideals  to  a  capitalistic  pursuit  of 
wealth  for  its  own  sake. 

It  seems  to  me  ironic  that  the 
battle  to  open  commercial  cinemas 
in  Jerusalem  on  Shabbat  and  the 
recent  court  decision  that  a  munici¬ 
pality  does  not  have  the  right  to 
dose  places  of  entertainment  on 
Shabbat,  have  been  praised  by  many 
of  the  very  same  rirdes  that  spoke 
so  soidely  about  the  kibbutz. 

Indeed,  many  of  them  were  at  the 
forefront  of  the  battle,  utilizing  slo¬ 
gans  such  as  “to  be  a  free  people,” 
“individual  rights”  and  “freedom 
from  religious  coercion." 

My  assumption  is  that  those  fight¬ 
ing  for  file  opening  of  cinemas  on 
the  Sabbath  are  sincere  and  believe 
in  what  they  are  saying,  with  the 
exception  of  the  owners  of  commer¬ 
cial  places  of  entertainment,  whose 
motives  are  much  dearer,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  they  say:  profits. 

The  businessmen  understand 
wbat  it  is  all  about.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  the  flea-market  mentality,  mak¬ 
ing  money,  commercialism  above  all 
else. 

If  the  issue  were  really  culture,  or 
providing  activities  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  for  youth  who  want  and  need 
it,  the  approach  would  be  closer  to 
that  of  Mayor  Kollek  (whose  per¬ 
ception  of  die  situation  remains  ex¬ 
ceptional  to  this  day)  namely,  the 
use  of  non-profit  community  organi¬ 
zations,  tiie  utilization  of  truly  cul¬ 
tural  institutions,  the  opening  of 
mathasim,  etc. 


FOR  THOSE  of  us  who  make  a 
living  from  manufacturing  baby 
foods,  diapers  or  non-breakable 
bath  ducks,  it's  probably  not  a  good 
idea  to  start  doing  overtime.  The 
assumption  that  the  long  TV  black¬ 
out  would  in  due  time  —  nine 
months  to  be  exact  —  create -a  baby 
boom,  is  false. 

It  is  one  of  those  popular  myths 
that  emerges  every  time  something 
goes  dark,  as  if  there  were  no  sex 
after  sunrise  and  birth  control  didn't 
work  in  the  dark.  Like  so  many 
myths,  this  one  won't  go  away. 

It  made  its  premier  appearance  a 
decade  ago,  nine  months  after  the 
famous  New  York  black-out  when 
the  city's  electricity  supply  failed, 
plunging  the  Big  Apple  into  dark¬ 
ness  for  more  than  24  hours. 

The  myth  was  first  discussed  in  a 
leading  New  York  newspaper  and 
the  story  was  quickly  picked  up 
worldwide  by  the  media. 

More  darkness  equals  more  ba¬ 
bies  was  accepted  almost  as  a  feet  of 
life. 


.In  their  zealousness  for  total  free¬ 
dom.  well-meaning  individuals  have 
not  given  enough  thought  to  the  im¬ 
plications  of  what  they  are  advocat¬ 
ing  and  to  the  consequences  of  their  . 
triumph.  Were  they  to  do  so,  -they 
might  well  put  their  energies  into  a 
more  creative  approach  to  Shabbat 
rather  than  one  which  amply  in¬ 
creases  the  senseless  pursuit  of  prof¬ 
its  that  characterizes  onr 
civilization. 

For  what  are  the  implications  and  ' 
the  possible  consequences  of  the 
court  decision?  Very  likely  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  rampant  commercialism  ' 
seven  daysa  week,  the  pursuit  of  the 
almighty  shekel  all  day,  every  day. 

After  all,  if  the  city  does  not  have 
the  right  to  close  commercial  cine¬ 
mas  on  Shabbat  because  that  is  an' 
“unreasonable  restriction  on  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  for  religious  rea¬ 
sons,”  what  about  all  places  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  businesses,  stores  and 
offices?  What  exactly  can  be 
restricted? 

What  about  the  rights  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  does  not  want  to  work  on- 
Shabbat,  either  for  religious  or  for 
social-cultural  reasons?  Where  will 
he  or  she  find  employment  if  every¬ 
thing  runs  on  Shabbat  as  well? 

Perhaps  we  need  to  enact  a  law 
protecting  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  be  employed  in  any  job  without 
having  to  work  on  Shabbat,  with  the 
exception  of  essential  services  which 
must  be  run  on  Sbabbat  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  (i.eM  police,  hospitals, 
etc.). 

THE  REASONING  both  of  those 
who  led  the  fight  and  of  the  judge 
who  ruled  that  the  city  by-laws  are 
wrong  because  they  seek  to  impose 
religion  on  the  unwilling  is  under¬ 
standable,  in  view  of  the  history  of 
the  state  and  the  realities  of  life 
here.  But  it  is  not  the  only  way  to 
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view.the  situation. -  - 

Unfortunately,  the  atmosphere  of 
oppbation  to  all  aspects  Of  rcfigRhi 
and  the  Jewish  tradition,  indeed  the  1 
hatred  of  religion  on  toe  part  of  an 
ever-growing-number  of  people,  is 
all  too  understandable  in  lightof  the 
thipgs  that  are  done-in  the  name  of 
religion  by  some  sectors  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  population.  - 

-  Incidents  such  ns  the  display  of 
abonrinal  posters  against  the  late  Yi— 
gal  Shilo,  stone-throwing  on  Shab¬ 
bat,  bus-station  burning,  eta,  al¬ 
though  Ae  work  of  a  $maS  groin), 
can  rightly  be  labelled  biliul  Ha- 
dhem ,  and  result  in  an  extremereao- 
tioo  against- Judaism. 

.  Unfortunately,  there  are  actions 
and  statements  by  those  represent¬ 
ing  more  significant  segments  bf  the 
religious  population  which  also 
bring  about  this  hatred:  exemptions 
from  .army  service  for  men .  and 
women;  extraordmaty  stuns  of  mon¬ 
ey  for  religious  institutions*,  rulings 
that  Ethiopian  Jews  require  conver¬ 
sion;  statements  justifying  the  acci¬ 
dental  death  of  children,  and  so  on. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  positive  aspects 
of  Judaism  and  the  positive  actions 
of  so  many  observant  Jews  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  activities  be 
obscured  and  totally  ignored  in  fight 
of  the  activities  of  extremists. 

THE  RESULT  of  all  this  is  that 
many  traditional  values  which  could 
play  an  important  part  in  raising  toe 
level  of  Israeli  life  cannot  be  actual¬ 
ized  because  they  are  immediately 
perceived  as  religious  coercion.  Is 
there  not  also  a  case  to  be  made  for 
the  feet  that  a  continuity  has  the 
right  to  determine  wbat  toe  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  public  life  should  be? 


Could  there  not  be  a  derision  that,.. ; 
'just  as  there  is  a  closing  time  for 
businesses.soonedayaweek  is  also 
to  ^designated '-for  free  time  and 
not  business  time?  Cannot  a  com¬ 
munity.  determine,  that  Shabbat.' 
should  be  different?  - 

’■'.I  recognize  .the  problem  that  in 
toe.  political  ^realities  of  Israri.  it  is ' 
difficult  to  know  >wheu  a  community 
has  freely  readied  such  ar  derisibn, 
and  when  it  has.  been  imposed  by  an 
.  extremely  small,  but  vocaL  minority 
through -the  machinations  -ofcoafi-  ■ 
tion  politics,  .  ■•’  ■  r 

_  Many  of  the  bacac  values  of  Juda-  . 
ism  have  inqilkalions  for  the  com- 
munity  and not  only  for.  toe  individ¬ 
ual.  Indeed,  there  may  be  conflicts . 
between  toe  individual  and  toe  cora- 
mnrijty  and  it  takes.  wisddmV  sensi¬ 
tivity,  common  sense  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  find  the  correct  formnla  for 
each  comunity  through  a  dedsion- 
maltingprocess  which  is  truly  demo¬ 
cratic,  perhaps  a  referendum. -Un¬ 
fortunately,  these  qualities  are  in 
short  supply. 

SHABBAT,  for  example,  is  n  hu¬ 
man  value  much  needed  by  modern 
man.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Abraham 
Joshua  Heschel’s  book.  The  Sab¬ 
bath,  is  not  known  in  Israel.  Suffice 
to  quote  one  paragraph: 

■  ‘To  set  apart  one  day  for  free¬ 
dom,  a  day  on  which  we  would  not 
use  the  instruments  which  have  been 
so  easily  turned  into  weapons  of  de¬ 
struction, a  day  for  being  with  our¬ 
selves,  a  day  of  detachment  from  the 
vulgar.of  independence  of  external 
obligations,  a  day  on  which  we  stop 
worshipping  the  idols  of  technical 
civilization,  a  day  on  which  we  use 
no  money,  a  day  of  armistice  in  the 
economic  struggle  with  our  fellow, 
men  and  toe  forces  of  nature  -  is' 
there  any  institution  that  holds  out  a . 
greater  hope  for  man’s  progress 
than  the  Sabbath?” 


The  myth  of  black-out  babies 


But  a  statistician.  Dr.  Allen  Ei- 
senman.  then  with  the  mathematics 
department  of  Tel  Aviv  University, 
decided  to  test  the  myth  during  Ins 
sabbatical  in  New  York. 

He  checked  with  all  the  city's  ma¬ 
ternity  wards,  compared  the  records 
and,  to  his  surprise,  found  that  toe 
number  of  births  had  actually  de¬ 
creased  during  tiie  “critical*’  time 
period.  The  difference  was  not  big 
enough  to.  be  of  statistical 
significance. 

The  astounded  Eisenman  then 
went  about  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
myth  and  discovered  that  it  had 
been  hurriedly  put  together  by  a 
New  York  newspaperman  with  a 
deadline  to  meet  and  who  happened 
to  have  been  delayed,  with  his  wife, 
in  a  New  York  maternity  ward.  En¬ 
quiring  why  they  had  to  wait  so  long 
they  were  told:  “Don’t  you  know 
there  is  a  rush  on;  it’s  nine  months 
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after  the  black-out.” 

But  even  after-  Eisenman’s  scien¬ 
tific  rebuttal  was  published,  first  in 
The  Jerusalem  Post  following'  a  lec¬ 
ture  at  the  Techstion*  and  later  in 
other  journals,  it  is  toe  myth,  not  his 
findings,  that  survived. 

In  Beersheba,  by  the  way,  which 
certainly  has  more  daylight  than 
New  York,  Soroka  Hospital’s  ma¬ 
ternity  ward  is  now  so  overcrowded 
that  expectant  mothers  are  assigned 
stretchers  in  the  corridor.  One,  re¬ 
turning  from  the  delivery  room, 
where  she  had  produced  a  bouncing 
baby,  found  that  an  expectant  moth¬ 
er  had  sneaked  into  her  bed. 

SO  MUCH  for  the  black-out  baby 
boom.  Another  myth  that  has.  been 


scientifically  disprove  din  Israel  is 
toe  assumption  that  after  a  war  “na¬ 
ture  compensates”  for  the  fallen  sol¬ 
diers  by  increasing  the  number  of 
male  births.  " 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  myth 
was  bariced  up  by  a  study  on  fish 
conducted  by  Dan  Mires,  the  head 
of  toe  Fish  Breeders  Association  in 
Kfer  Masaxyk.  He  found  that  the  Sl 
Peter’s  fish  he  bred  in  his  tanks  pro? 
dneed  an  unusually  high  number  of 
male  fry,  sometimes  exceeding  98 
per  cent.  As  the  usual ’proportion 
varies  between  50  and  75  per  cent, 
be  investigated  toe  phenomenon 
and  found  that,  neither  nutrition, 
water  temperatureor  any  othertaok 
condition  could  be  toe  cause.  As  the 
high  male  birth  rate  was  so  unusual, 
he  also  eliminated  coincidence.  He 
concluded  that  in  stress  conditions, 
the  number  of  male  births,  “the 
stronger  sex’’  increases.  In  tiie  case 


Obviously  much,  indeed  most,  of 
these  ideals  cannot  and  should  not 
be  legislated:  The  true  realization  of 
die  values  of  Shabbat  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Judaism-,  will  only  come 
through  .education  'and  free  deci¬ 
sion.  But  what  is  a  Jewish  state, 
aside  from  a  refuge  for  Jews,  if  it  is 
.not  a  place  in  which  Jewish  values 
can  be  actualized?  The  traditional, 
refigjous.  origins  of  these  values 
must,  not  make  them  automatically 
illegitimate.-. 

Ironically,  it  will  probably  be  im¬ 
possible.  to  do  this  until  the  Chief 
Rabbinate  is'cfivested  of  most  of  »**■ 
powers,  religious  pluralism  is  ofn- 
gaily  sanctioned,  and  toe  maximum 
choice  and  freedom  is  given  to  each, 
citizen  in  his  private  life.  Then,  per¬ 
haps,  Judaism  will  begin  to  emerge 
in  its  true  light  and  the  values  for 
which  it  stands  can  be  utilized  not 
only  in  private  life,  but  also  in  the 
-creation  of  community  life  and 
standards.  ] 

We  are  now  harvesting  the  fruits 
of  decades  of  refigjous  extremism 
and  coalition  politics,  for  which  La¬ 
bour  and  Likud  are  both  to  blame. 
Unfortunately,  the  fruits  are  bitter 
and  toe  taste  will  affect  not  only  the 
-  religious  extremists,  but  also  the 
moderates  end  the  population  as  a 
whole,  which  could  benefit  so  great¬ 
ly  from  the  heritage  of  Judaism. 

For  those  for  whom  a  traditional 
Sbabbat  is  still  a  value  —  and  in 
Jerusalem  they  are  many  -  it  is  sc"4 
■  to  see  this  come  to  an  end. 

If  we  coilld  somehow  divorce  the 
idea  of  the  realization  of  Jewish  val¬ 
ues  from  the  issue  of  a  halachic  state 
and  religious  coercion,  we  could  be¬ 
gin  to  combat  the  flea-market  men¬ 
tality  of  modern  Israeli  life  and  cre¬ 
ate  toe  humane  Jewish  state  we 
need. 

The  writer  is  dean  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  Nevek 
Schechter,  Jerusalem. 


of  fish,  the  “stress”  was  toe  captivity 
conditions  of  the  experimentation 
tanks. 

A  check  of  the  human  birth  statis¬ 
tics  in  Israel  after  the  Six  Day  and 
Yom  Kippur  wars  indicates  that 
males  accounted  for  51.4  per  cent  of 
births,  nine  months  after  toe  wars. 
This  confirms  to  toe  peacetime  rate 
of  up  to  52.5  per  cent,  which  is  a 
worldwide  average. 

-  Actually,  many  animak  produce 
slightly  more  young  of  one  sex,  al¬ 
though  in  many  cases,  they’re  fe¬ 
male.  Horses,  for  example,  produce  - ' 
98  male  colts  for  every  100  females, 
and  chickens  -  95  male  chicks  for 
100  females. 

For  those  Israelis  who  expect  a 
demographic  redress  of  balance  as  a 
result  of  the  blacfced-gut  screens 
which,  as  one  Jerusalem  Post  read¬ 
er’s  letter  .to  toe  editor  put  it,  gave 
us  more  time  “doing  what  comes 
naturally,”  their  hopes  are  in’  vain. 
The  records  are  against  it. 

The  writer  is  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  The  Jerusalem  Post. 
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pressed  their  deep  appreciation  for 
Peled’s  work  in  forging  a  united 
front  between  the  IDF  and  the  civil¬ 
ian  population  in  the  face  of  the 
terror  threat. 

Metulla  local  council  chairman 
Yossi  Goldberg,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  confrontation-line 
settlements,  said  that  despite 
Wednesday’s  incident  they  had  ab¬ 
solute  faith  in  Peled  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Command’s  ability  to  ensure 
their  security. 

In  his  meeting  wito  the  Knesset 
committee  in  Tel  Aviv,  Rabin  cau¬ 
tioned  that  the  border  could  not  be 
sealed  off  hermetically.  He  praised 
the  men  of  the  Nahal  corps  as  “su¬ 
perb  soldiers.”  He  said:  “I  shall  not 
let  heads  roll  indiscriminately,  but 
appropriate  measures  will  be  taken 
against  men  who  foiled  to  carry  out 


orders." 

In  toe  discussion,  Ehud  Olmert 
(Likud)  said  the  war  against  Arab 
terror  was  being  waged  in  an  “un¬ 
imaginative  manner,”  and  Rafael 
Eitan  (Tzomet)  warned  that  the  ter¬ 
rorists  were  capable  of  sending  over 
large  motorized  gliders  and  not  just 
tiny  hang-glideis. 

Yosef  Burg  (National  Religious 
Party)  proposed  the  creation  of  an 
ad  hoc  sub-committee  to  study  the 
problem  of  discipline  in  the  IDF. 

Benny  Shalita  (Likud)  said  that 
discipline  in  Naha]  would  be  better 
if  the  eight  soldiers  taken  prisoner 
by  terrorists  near  Bahamdun  during 
tbe  Lebanon  war  while  playing 
shesh-besh,  had  been  court-mar- 
tialfed  after  their  release. 

It  is  learned  that  the  chief  of  gen¬ 
eral  staff  is  to  bold  his  key  investiga¬ 
tion  into  tbe  affair  tomorrow. 
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fei  Menashe.  Two  petrol  bombs 
were  thrown  at  an  Israeli  car  near 
Kabatiya  in  the  northern  West 
Bank,  but  missed  their  target. 

In  the  Gaza  Strip,  a  petrol  bomb 
was  thrown  in  Rafeh  at  a  vehicle 
carrying  the  district  IDF  command¬ 
er.  but  it  exploded  harmlessly. 

Later,  two  local  teenagers  were 
admitted  to  the  Khan  Yuras  hospi¬ 
tal.  one  with  leg  wounds,  and  the 
other  wounded  in  the  abdomen. 

At  the  Jabalya  refugee  camp  near 
Gaza,  girls  gathered  at  a  through- 
fare  near  their  school  and  threw  a 
petrol  bomb  at  an  IDF  patrol.  Tbe 
bomb  exploded  without  causing  in- 
jury. 

Pupils  left  classes  and  demon¬ 
strated  in  other  refugee  camp 
schools.,  chanting  slogans  denounc¬ 
ing  the  partition  resolution.  Tyres 
were  burned  and  rocks  thrown  at 
motorists  at  the  entrances  to  Gaza 
and  Khan  Yunis.  but  quiet  was  re¬ 
stored  in  the  afternoon  - 
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world  Jewry.) 

The  disappearance  of  this  com¬ 
munity,  triggered  by  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Nasser's  nationalization  of 
much  of  the  property  of  the  Greek 
Egyptians,  failed  to  push  Greece 
into  normalizing  ties  with  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  The  continuing,  simmering 
Greek-T urkish  conflict  (over  rights 
in  toe  Aegean,  the  Thracian  border 
and  Cyprus)  focused  Athenian 
minds  on  toe  need  to  retain  Arab 
goodwill.  The  20-odd  Arab  votes  in 
the  UN  made  Israeli-Greek  rela¬ 
tions,  as  one  Israeli  official  put  it,  “a 
hostage  of  Cyprus." 

In  toe  1970s.  Arab  oil  power  and 
financial  clout,  and  the  opening  up 
of  the  Arab  world  as  a  market  for 
Greek  goods,  added  a  new  layer  of 
self-interest  to  Greece’s  predisposi¬ 
tion.  to  keep  Israel  at  arm's  length. 

Paradoxically,  it  was  toe  assump¬ 
tion  of  power  in  1981  of  Pasok,  the 
radical  socialist  party  headed  by  An¬ 
dreas  Papandreou  which  was  report¬ 
edly  financed,  while  in  opposition, 
by  Libya's  Colonel  Gaddafi,  that 
heralded  the  thaw  in  Greek-Israeli 
relations.  Papandreou,  historically 
and  ideologically  committed  to  a 
neutralism  bordering  on  friendship 
with  Moscow,  to  a  deep  affinity  with 
toe  Third  World,  ami  to  a  rejection 
of  Nato.  Western  bases  and  mem- 
bership  in  toe  EC,  has  over  toe  past 
five  years  bad  to  make  his  peace 
with  reality  and  has  astounded  his 
party’s  radical  wing  with  the  depth 
and  tenacity  of  his  pragmatism. 


During  the  past  year  or  so,  that 
pragmatism  -  in  large  measure  dic¬ 
tated  by  Greece’s  traditional  geo¬ 
political  needs  and  commitments 
with  respect  to  Turkey  -  has  started 
to  affect  Greek  attitudes  to  Israel  as 
well.  Athens  believes  that  to  hold  its 
own  politically  and  militarily  against 
Turkey,  Greece  must  consolidate 
rather  than  unravel  its  ties  with 
Washington  and  Western  Europe. 

The  Papoulias  visit,  in  the  eyes  of 
Israel's  .  ambassador  to  Athens, 
Moshe  Gilboa,  represents  tbe  “di- 
max”  of  a  steady  thaw  in  relations 
that  began  some  18  months  ago  with 
a  series  of  reciprocal  visits. 

Israeli  officials  acknowledge  that 
Greece’s  basic  positions  on  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  conflict  -  support  for  FLO 
participation  in  peace  talks,  backing 
for  a  Palestinian  state,  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Israeli  settlement  in  the  terri¬ 
tories,  and  support  for  full  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  the  territories  - 
remain  unchanged.  But  the  Greeks 
“are  no  longer  setting  preconditions 
for  an  improvement  in  ties.” . 

The  Greek  press  during  toe  past 
week  has  uniformly  (wito  toe  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Communists)  interpreted 
the  Papoulias  visit  as  a  major  step  in 
the  normalization  of  ties  wito  Israel. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  most  observ¬ 
ers  in  Jerusalem  believe  that  Athens 
mil  now  feel  obliged  to  “balance” 
toe  visit  wito  some  sort  of  offering  to 
the  Arabs.  Full  normalization  of  Is¬ 
raelite  reek  relations  will  not  take 
place  smoothly  or;  necessarily,  wito 
dexterity,  they  believe. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 
RETARDED 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Like  everybody  else,  we 
were  shocked  to  read  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  in  our  children’s  boarding 
schools,  but  we  were  not  surprised. 
It  is  only  the  tip  of  toe  iceberg  in 
comparison  to  what  is  happening  in 
institutions  for  the  retarded. 

What  has  been  done  to  remedy 
the  situation  in  these  institutions 
since  the  dreadful  revelations  of 
what  had  been  going  on  at  the  Ru- 
hama  home  for  the  retarded?  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  thorough  investigation  was 
carried  out  in  the  institutions  for  the 
retarded,  not  even  a  change  of  per¬ 
sonnel  responsible  for  toe  dreadful 
situation. 

Investigations  similar  to  tbe  one 
carried  out  at  the  Ruhama  home 
would  reveal  terrible  stories.  The 
tragedy  is  that  the  unfortunates  in 
these  institutions  are  not  even  able 
to  teR  of  their  suffering  and  the  tor¬ 
ments  they  endure. 

Who  will  take  on  the  challenge  of 
uncovering  what  is  happening  in 
those  institutions? 

YATED 

Association  for  the  Rehabilitation' 
of  Children  with  Down's  Syndrome 
Jerusalem. 


THE  JEWISH  MUSEUM  OF 
GREECE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Pas  • 
Sir,  -  I  wito  to  thank  you  for  Da¬ 
vid  Bra uner’s  recent  article  about 
the  Jewish  Museum  of  Greece. 

However,  no  mention  was  made 
of  toe  person  who  in  feet  createdthe 
museum  —  Mr.  Stavroulakis.  He  is 
an  archeologist  and  well-known  art¬ 
ist  who  has  dedicated  his  fife  to  this 
work.  It  is  through  his  work  that  we, 
as  a  surviving  community  in  Greece, 
have  been. taught  to  value  and  pre¬ 
serve  what  has  remained  of  our 
heritage. 

ROSA  BENVENISTE 
Athens,  Greece.  ' 


•  SAVE 
ANNEPOLLARD 

To  die  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Since  American  Jews  are 
usually  in  the  forefront  of  all  huma¬ 
nitarian  causes,  I  cannot  understand 
their  silence  when  it  comes  to  the 
suffering  of  Anne  Pollard  who,  by  all 
reports,  is  in  desperate  need  of  prop¬ 
er  medical  attention  re  order  to  save 
her  life.  These  same  Jews  who  are 
now  so  quiet  were  willing  to  speak 
out  when  Jews  suffered  in  Soviet 
prisons  and  at  rallies  condemned  the 
Soviet  authorities  for  not  giving 
many  of  the  Jewish  prisoners  medic¬ 
al  care.  ' 

Why'  are  American  Jews  not  ral¬ 
lying  to  release  Anne  Pollard  or  at 
least  demand  that  toe  be  hospital¬ 
ized?  Could  it  be  that  American 
Jews  really  fear  for  their  status  and 
are  in  toe  galut  despite  their  loud 
pronouncements  to  the  contrary? 

.  JOSHUA  J.  ADLER 

Jerusalem. 

OFFENSIVE 

ITTTERINGS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  ’ 

Sir,  -  I  am  shocked  by  MK. 
Verdiger’s  outrageous  words  depict¬ 
ing  our  universities  as  dens  of  iniqui¬ 
ty  where  drugs,  lewdness  and  pros¬ 
titution  are  rife  (November  19). 

I  hope  that  the  academic  staff  and 
the  student  organizations  mil  find 
the  propier  answer  to  toe  offensive 
utterings  Of  Mr.  Verdiger. 

Tel  Aviv.  -  BARUCH  ORGEL 


YOUR  CAR  IN  ISRAELI 


Qldan 

[■EniaCCES*  am 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


GREAT  COMPANY 


Hundreds  of  current  cars 


LOW  PRICES 


ISRAELI  RESENTMENT 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Major  Legge,  in  his  letter  of 
October  25,  “Disappointed  (British) 
viators,”  seems  not  to  understand 
two  facts. 

One  is  that  the  League  of  Natior* 
mandates  awarded  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  manipulated  by 
them  for  their  own  nefarious  geopo¬ 
litical  purposes. 

Two  is  that  toe  saving  of  Jewish 
lives  was  not  an  Allied  priority  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  Otherwise  at  least 
several  hundred  thousand  human 
beings  would  have  survived  the 
Holocaust. 

JAMES  A.  HACK 
Southfield,  Michigan. 


EGYPT  WITH 


LARGE,  5  ROOM  APARTMENT 
PLUS  ROOF 
in  Ra’anana  . 

Direct  from  builder,  occupancy  one  year. 

TeL  0^495708. 


FOR  TOURISTS: 

FROM  $6 

^DAY- 

Afl  cars  new.  Pick  up anddehety  free. 
TAHIR,  Rent-a-Car 
B  KUcar  Hslafemaiit,  Netanya. 

TeL05&3Ste31  (da# 
053-25783  (right) 

k 


SUPER  SERVICE 


Branches  afl  grar  the  country 


5H3tGUnOH  AIRPORT  03-9721027/B,  ■ 
TEL  A VTV 02403366  ‘  <5 

JERUSALEM 02-699033, 636183  £! 
fETANYA  053-S1698Z  616987, 

HEHZiJYA  063-55363?  "  J 

ASHKmjOmX}1-2ZZ24,22284  .  w 
HNFAOtreom  388647  ^ 

BLAT  0&-74O27.7454O  .  .  ” 

T«£«AS0e-7S2Wfij4  357 
BSRSHEVA&T^SGBtf  ' 
ASRDOO  0£5&rz>7  . 


WITH  THIS  AD 


DAILY  BUS  TOURS  FROM  TEL  AVIV 
AND  JERUSALEMS  40—  RETURN  ' 

OUR  TOURS  TO  EGYPT  BV  BUS; 

TOUR201  «  days/3  rtg/itsToutet  Class  S  76 

hotel  with  breaWasi  &  ana  panoramic 
aigMsserngtaur. 

TOUB202  4 days/3 rigM* Tons! Class  S125 

total  with  half  doanf  and  4!  fuH  atoht- 
reeing  days  m  Cairo. 

TOUR  202A  4  days/3  niglits  in  5  star  Site 
and  2  fuB  ftflhbaeSng  days  in 

TOUR  203  B  days/7  nights  including  S33! 
tutor  and  Aswan. 

Ctess  hotel  with  haK  board  in 
CarqLuxorato  Aswan. 

TOUR  208A  with  accommodation  n  S4& 
Caro  (H/B)  in  5  star  hotel. 

SPECIAL  OFFER; 

BUS  TRANSFER  TO  CAIRO 

on®  way,  pka  3  nights  accommodation  $  at 

w4hbra0ktesL  hotel  tow 

VISA  THE  SAME  DAY 

OnlymTelAvttf,  subset  la  Consulate  offltatous. 

TELAVIV  J43HayntonSt. 

Tel.  03 -5440191 
Tbe  34 1334  QUt  IL 
42  Ben  Yehuda  St. 

Tel.  t»- 5486622 

TbcSiZiseGAi/fllL 
JERUSALEM  36«\SreSL.9418l; 

Tel.  02  -  246656,231223 

Center  1.  Tat  02-3834605 
_DEDt„  .Tto2fi5970AULirT^  - 
TIBERIAS  '  ID Hayarttjn SLTP.08,  ?SQ 


Cables:  GALmjftnaeyftS 


